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Art. 1. 4a Hifforical Difertation upon the Origin, Sufpenficn, and 
Revival of the Judicature and Independency of the Irie Parliament. 
With a Narrative of the Tranfafions in 1719, relative to the cele 
brated declaratory Law; extratted from the Papers of the late 
Earl of Exmont; and a Comment on his Lordfhip’s Opinton, upon 
the Legiflative Union of thefe Kingdoms. ‘To which /s annexed 
the Standing Orders of the Houfe of Lords. Tranfcribed froma 
Copy printed by Authority the 11th of Feb. 1790. . Accurately 
compared with the leading Cafes; the Dates and Caufes of their 
Origin, Conflru&tion, and Application, extracted from the Jour- 
nals of Parliament in Great Britain and Ireland. By Hervey Vif- 
count Mountmorres, F.R.S. and M.R,I.A. 8vo. pp. iit. 
qs. 6d. fewed. Debrett. 1795. 


E have more than once offered our tribute of merited 

praife to Lord Mountmorres. While frivolity and diffi- 
pation mark the conduct of jo many others of the patrician 
order, it gives us pleafure to find that his purfuits have for 
their objects the inftruction and the happinefs of mankind. 
His intentions being thus humane and generous, though we 
cannot always commend the means that he employs in fuch 
laudable purpofes, we feel ourfelves bound not to treat them 
with harfhnefs. 

Lord M. may probably deem it an honour to have been 
born in Ireland: but, to aman of his libera! mind, that cir- 
cumftance was unqueltionably a misfortune. In noether country 
does truth find it fo difficult to make its way on certain points: 
prejudice feems to have fixed there its favourite refidence, and 
to have involved fome particular topics in fuch mifts of error, 
as to blind and deceive even the molt liberal men; who are 
found combating under its banners, at the very time when they 
fondly imagine that they are fupporting the caufe of truth. 
Lord M. undoubtedly means well, but Irith prejudices ftill 
hang about him: fome of them indeed he has caft away; and 
perhaps we might take fome credit to ourfelves, as having been 
the inftruments of his political converfion in one inftance. 
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Some time ago, in one of his publications, he contended that 
the exclufion of Catholics from both houles of parliament ought 
to be maintained as the palladium of the conftitution of Ilre- 
land. We took the liberty of attacking the principle of that 
exclufion, and of fhewing that it was completely unneceflary 
to the end for which it was faid to have been adopted, viz. the 
fupport of the Proteftant eftablifhment in Ireland. We did not 
aim fo hard a blow at prejudice as to fhew how politically pre- 
pofterous and abfurd fuch an eftablifhment was, in a kingdom 
circumftanced as that was; we contented ourfelves with quoting 
the authority of hiftory to fhew that, from the period of the re- 
formation, or more particularly from the beginning of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth to that of King William, Catholics not 
only were not incapable of fitting in parliament, but that many 
of them actually did fit in both houfes, the Proteftant ftill con- 
tinuing the eftablifhed religion of the ccuntry : we {peak not 
of periods of war and confufion, (uch as thofe which occurred 
in the days of Charles 1. when the Catholics confederated at 
Kilkenny. Lord M. on a review of his opinion refpecting the 
exclufion in quettion, appears to have completely abandoned it 
as untenable, and as incompatible with hiftorical truth, We 
with that his Lordfhip, for his own fake, had done it in a more 
manly manner, becaufe we wifh that he had not let flip an 
opportunity of doing himifelf great honour ; for, in our judg- 
ment, nething can be more honourable to a libers!- minded man, 
than a public. abjuration of an error, as foon as he is con- 
vinced of it. We fhall have occafion to refume this fubject, 
when we come to a particular part of the work before us. 
What we have already faid about prejudice is extremely ap- 
plicable even to his Lordihip’s dedicatory addrefs to the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, which he has prefixed to his Diflertation. He 
there Jaunches cut into the moft unbounded praife of a noble- 


man from whom the truly noble Marquis is defcended, and 
who has been emphatic ally called the great Duke of Gittad. 
Ic is furely in the annals of party alone, that our author could 
have difcoyered grounds tor his lofty panegyric of this cele. 
brated Duke. ‘The praife of talents, indeed, cannot be denied 


to him: but the ufe to which he applied vane was {ufficient to 
damn them, had they been ten times greater. It had long been 
the fafhion to admire, nay to idohze him: but hiftory has 
{tripped hin: cf thofe plumes, and holds him up as a man true 


toa particular | party, net to the general interelts of his country; 


of doub woah loyalty co his fovereign, but of fteady attention to 
the accumulation of wealth. His cftate in 1641 did not exceed 
70001, a year, i wus then fadd! ed with mortgages and with 
the joiniure of 4 s mother, Lady Thurles :—but, after the refto- 
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ration, it was fwelled to an enormous fize by inordinate grants 


from the crown, fuch as a faithful fervant and honeft patriot 


would not have been forward to accept, and would have ad- 


vifed his royal mafter not to beitow. Had this hero of the 
prefent eulogium been what Lord M, reprefents him,—a mirror 
of patriotifm and loyalty,—poffibly, perhaps probably, he might 
have preferved his unfortunate fovercign trom the block :—but, 
in ferving his king, he mutt have taken into the protection of 
the law a vaft body of men, who had immente property to 
lofe, and which, in cafe of a cordial treaty, muft have been 
fecured from confifcation. ‘The unfortunate Charles was ex- 
tremely willing to confent to meafures, which would have 
quieted the minds of mer in Ireland, reftored tranquillity to 
that diftrated kingdom, and procured a military reinforce- 
ment which might have given him a chance of preventing his 
own ignominious executron, and the extinction of royalty in 
England, by enabling him to conclude a treaty with his par- 
Jiament, which thould clearly afcertain the true bounds of the 
conftitution, and fecure to the crown and to the people their 
refpective rights and privileges:—but the Duke of Ormond 
thwarted him in the buftneis ; and he, who for fuch a leneth 
of time refufed to treat with, or trified with, the king’s friends, 
found no difficulty in treating with the avowed enemies of his 
fovereign, and furrendering to them the government of Ireland; 
as if it were fafer in the hands of the parliamentarians, than in 
thofe of the avowed fupporters of the reyal caufe aad of a confti- 
tutional monarchy. ‘I’his furrender, he could not but know, 
would blaft his mafter’s hopes, and deluge his country with 
bload : yet he made it ! Who will not, after this, be (urprifed 
to find that Lord M. fhould have fingled out this excellent 
nobleman as a mirror of patriotif{m and loyalty? We think 
that his Lordthip was uncommonly unlucky in bringing 
within the fame point of view the Duke of Ormond’s admini- 
ftration in Ireland, and that of his illuftrious defcendant, the 
prefent Marquis Cornwallis, in Hindoftan; for furely no two 
adminiftrations form more complete contrafts to each other. 
One maintained a bloody war, carried on in the face of juitice ; 
a war into which the great buik of the land-owners of the 
country were driven tor the prefervauon of their eftates, which 
they faw the minifters of government tearing from them after 
ages of poileffion, on a pretence that the titles were defective: 
thofe titles the king was willing to confirm, and the parliament 
of Ireland was as willing to concur with him in the act: but 
the Lords juftices fruftrated the royal intention, and the peopie, 
driven to defpair, broke out into excefles which the good dil- 
pofition of the king, had it been fuffered to operate, would 
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have prevented. Proclamations of pardon indeed were iflued 
by the Lords Juftices, then in the intereft of the long parlia- 
ment: but the pardon was limited to fuch as were mot free- 
holders; for, had it not been thus limited, it might have de- 
ftroyed the harveft of confifcations to which thefe iniquitous 
governors were looking. ‘The confequences were fuch as 
might have been and no doubt were forefeen : the {word was 
crawn, and the fcabbard thrown away. It was under fuch 
rulers that Ormond began his career ; it was under fuch au- 
fpices that he firft ferved; and thus did he contribute to let 
loofe the horrors of war in a devoted country, which might 


with a word, with one act of juftice, have been foothed into, 


peace. Not fuch was the conduct of his defcendant, the 
iuftrious Cornwallis. He drew the fword in India to pre- 
vent the invafion of property ; to maintain the Rajah of Tra- 
vancore in the poflefiion of his eftates, of part of which, at 
leaft, Tippoo wanted to difpoflefs him. It was not the well- 
being of merely a part of the people under his government, of 
this or that favoured caft of men, that the Marquis ftudied to 
promote: he viewed a/] with the eye of a father, and to ald he 
extended a father’s care: inftead of founding the hopes of re- 
venue on infecure or defective titles, he Jaboured to cut up 
fuch hopes by the root; and he ceafed net till he procured the 
adoption of a fyftem, which has confirmed to the landholders 
of Britifh-India the quiet and undifturbed pofleffion of their 
lands, as long as they fulfil the covenants fpecified in the 
deed by which they hold them. Ormond Jeft Ireland amid 
the execrations of the loyalifts; and when he again re- 
turned to it, he contrived to make himfelf perhaps the moft 
opulent fubject in the king’s dominions. Lord Cornwallis 
left India loaded with the bleflings of every defcription of men, 
and came back to England richer than when he left it, only 
in reputation. His principles refpe€ting the country under his 
government were noble, juft, and humane; they were his 
own; or if'they were hereditary, it certainly was not from the 
Duke of Ormond that they defcended. From that duke ke 
indeed desived a noble and royal defcent: but he has reflected 
on him infinitely more honour than he ever could have inhe- 


rited from him. 
{n his introduction to the work, Lord M. fays that 


‘ Though the apparent defign of this compilation is to trace the 
origin, fuipenfion, and revival of the jurifdiction of the Irifh Parlia- 
ment; a fubject however interefting it might have been in 1782, now 
of lefs moment, becaufe it is no longer a quettion of novelty: yet, 
it will be found to lead to a diflertation of the greatett importance, 


that naturally fprings from the fources of information, of which the 
author 
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author has been poffeffed; viz. the legiflative incorporation of Great 
Britain and Ireland.’ 

An union between England and Ireland is a meafure of im- 
menfe importance to both, and ought to occupy the thoughts 
of the beft informed men in the two kingdoms. Should it 
ever be a fubject of difcuffion in the two legiflatures, we fear 
it will not be debated coolly and rationally, but that paffion 
and prejudice will have too much influence on the decifion. 
If Lord M. really entertains hopes that an union may be effe@- 
ed, he is more fanguine than we are. The period, we think, ts 
gone by, the occafion has been loft, and we apprehend that it 
will never occur again, until an event fhall have taken place, 
which on various accounts every man ought to deplore and de- 
precate,—a bloody war in Ireland, fuccefsfully terminated by 
Britifh arms, and ending in the complete conqueft of that 
kingdom. 

Chap. 1ft of this work treats of the jurifdiction of the Irifh 
parliament, and gives an account of the origin, progrefs, ful- 
penfion, and renewal! of the Appellant Jurifdiction of the Houfe 
of Lords of Ireland. There being now no difpute about the 


jurifdiction of the Irifh parliament,: and the fupreme judicial 


authority of its Houfe of Peers, this chapter can be interefting 
only to Antiquaries, whom the noble Lord improperiy calls 
Antiquarians. It may not be amifs, however, to correct fome 
hiftorical miftakes, and to point out fome errors which might not 
have been expected in an author of Lord Mountmorres’s ac- 
curacy and reading. He takes for his guides Sir Edward 
Coke, Sir John Davis, and the Lord Chancellor Euftace; 
men who pofleffed great knowlege of Jaw, but, with fubmiffion 
be it faid, they are not recognized as authorities in matters of 
biftory. Coke knew little of Ireland; Davis knew more, but 
he was a novus homo there, and moit certainly was not ac- 
quainted with many important tranfaCtions which had taken 
place in that country above 400 years betore his time. Lord 
M. ftates that Sir John Davis, in his fpeech as fpeaker of the 
Irifh parliament in 1313 (this date is by an error of the prefs, 
ve prefume, given for 1613,) aflerts that the fir/f? parliament, 
regularly convened in Ireland, was in the declining years of 
Edward II. Might not a man, who was unacquainted with 
the hiftory of that monarch, be led by the expreffion ‘* dee 
clining years’ to think that he died in an advanced age? 
when in reality he was cut off in the very vigour of manhood, 
in his 43d year. , 

The noble Lord farther makes Sir Jchn Davis aflert, as a 
general propofition, ‘ that, before that period, Ireland was re- 
prefented in the Englifh parliament.’ The {peaker difplayed, 
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on this head, remarkable ignorance of his fubje&; and we are 
really furprifed that a writer of Lord M.’s information fhould 
beftow fuch an encomium on Sir John’s fpeech, as to call it 
“the moft comprehenfive, perhaps, that ever was delivered.’ 
It is wel] known, not to build on the authority of thofe who 
maintain that Henry Lf. tranimitted to Ireland an tnilrumenr, 
the purport of which is fufficiently explained by the name given 
to it, ** Modus tenendi Parliamentum,” that he conveyed to his fon 
John, if not the abfolute, at leaft the qualified fovereignty over 
ireland, certainty in a more ample manner than Hugh Lupus 
was made fovercign of Chefhire, or the Stanleys were made 
kings of Man: it is alfo well known that John refided in ire- 
land a confiderable time, exercifing fovereign power in confe- 
quence of his father’s grant; that he divided iuch parts of the 
counity as were under the Englifh jurifdiction, into counties ; 
that he appointed fheriffs, and gave charters of incorporation to 
various towns. It is clear, by fair inference, that the qualified 
fovereignty, which he enjoyed, precluded the idea of fending 
members from ireland to reprefent that kingdom in the parlia- 
ment of England; and as John muft have been an abfolute 
king, which he was not, and which the Englifh fetders in 
Ireland would never allow him to be, had he ruled Ireland 
without the affiftance of parliament, it is reafonable to prefume 
that it was in conjunGion with. fuch an aflembly fitting in Lre- 
land, that he legiflated for that kingdom. Not to reft the 
matter on mere inference, we find that Sir John Davis did not 
underftand the fenfe of the parliament roll 1oth Edward II. on 
which he founded his aflertion that parliaments were firf#f re- 
gularly convened there in the reign of that prince. On the 
words of it, viz. *¢ de Parliamentis /ingulis annis in Hibernia 
tenendis, et de legibus et conf{uetudinibus zb:dem emendandis,”’ 
Lord Coke (whom Lord M. to be coniiitent, mult admit as 
authority, for he quotes him,) makes thefe obfervauons t— 
«* Hereby it appeareth, that there were parliaments holden in 
Ireland before this time, and order taken at this parliament, that 
they fhould be holden every year; and the like aéts were made 
in England in ath Edw. iit. and 36th kdw. Ili. for parlia- 
ments to be holden in Evgland.’?— Hence alio it appears that 
regular annual parliaments, or at lealt annual meetings of parlia- 
meat, were citablifhed in Lreland before they were in England. 
It may be urged, perhaps, that Lord Coke’s differing from Sir 
ohn Davis about the meaning of a ftatute is no convincing 
proof that the latter is wrong ; we will therefore put it beyond 
a doubt that Sir John Davis was not mafter of his fubje&t, and 
that he advanced an hiftorical falfehood, when he aflerted as a 
eeneral propofition that before the reign of Edward II, Ireland 
was 
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was reprefented in the Engli/h parliament. Lord M. will not 
pretend that, fhould the prefent parliament of Ireland be defired 
by the king to meet him in England, or in Germany, and 
fhould agree to obey his fummons, it could with any pro- 
priety of {peech be called either an Englifh ora German parlia- 
ment, merely on account of the place of its fitting. Chis being 
premifed, we will aflert that, before the reign of Edward II, an 
Trifh parliament reprefenting the eftates of Ireland was regu- 
Jarly aflembled in England; where it fat without mecting or 
joining with the Englifh parliament, end by its own feparate 
authority (under the word parliament we include the three 
eftates,) enacted laws for the people of Ireland. Mr. Molyneux, 
whom we confider as a refpeétable authority, quoting an au- 
thority ftill more refpectable than his own, tells us that in the 
white book of the Exchequer in Dublin is recorded a writ of 
the oth of Edw. 1]. fent to his chancery of Ireland, wherein 
that monarch mentions, Quedam flatuta per nos de affenfu pre- 
latorum, comitum, baronum et communitatum regni nofirt Hibernia, 
nuper apud Lincoln, et quadam alia flatuta po/imedum apud Lborum 
facia. Herein no mention whatever is made of the kng.ifh par- 
Jiament: but the ufual conftituent parts of a parliament, prelates, 
earls, barons, and commons, —in a word, all the ufual branches of 
the legiflature, —are mentioned, not as a new aflemblage, but as 
a regular and eftablifhed body wel! known to the Irifh conftitu- 
tion. We donot mean to fay that the Irifh parliament did not 
occafionally fit together with that of England, which certainly 
was the cafe, but to fhew that, before the reign of Edward II. 
Ireland had a diftinct and regularly conftituted parliament, 
which fometimes afiembled out of the kingdom as well as in it. 

In the ift chapter of this pudlication, which called from us 
thefe remarks, our readers will find fome interefting and curie 
ous details of the meafures which led to the pafling of the cele- 
brated act of the 6th Geo. [. by which the authority of the 
Britrfh legiflature was declared to extend to Ireland, and by 
which the judicature of the Irifh Houfe of Lords as a court of 
appeal was abolifhed. This famous act, our readers well know, 
has fince been repealed, and the Irith parliament reinftated in 
its fupreme dominion over that country. 

Chapter 2d treats of the reprefentation of the Houfe of Lords 
of Ireland in 171g to King George [.; it gives the late Earl of 
Egmont’s account of that tranfaction, together with his Lord- 
fhip’s opinion of the legiflative incorporat:on of Great Britain 
and Ireland. <A perufal of this chapter has produced on us a 
very different effect from that which Lord M., no doubt, wifhed 
it to have on his readers in general. We had hitherte confi- 
dered the members of the Irifh Houfe of Lords, of that day, as 
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genuine patriots, engaged in a glorious ftruggle that had for ob- 
ject the emancipation of their country from a foreign legiflature; 
and we never cou!d think of the manly ftand made by them in 
1719, without feeling the moft lively indignation againft the 
da‘tardly Houfe of Commons that deferted the Peers on that 
trying occafion, and prevented the ftand from being effeCtual. 
Lord M., however, has cured us of our enthufiaftic admiration 
of thofe noble chara¢ters, and has turned it into contempt: we fee 
from his account, given Jong? alto intuitu, that the Irifb peers of 
that day were felfifh beings, who felt not for their country, but 
for their own political importance; and who, provided their 
appellant jurifdiGtion had been left untouched, would have 
fuffered, without a murmur or a r¢ monftrance, the Gritith par 
liament to infringe the deareft rights and interefts of “se 
‘Lhis confideration brings us back to the queftion relative to 
the exclufion of Catholics from feats in parliament; on which 
we ftated, in the commencement of this article, that Lord M, 
had, much to his honour, changed his opinion, and read his 
political recantation. His Lordthip tells us in a note, p. 24, 
© that the Roman Catholics were firft difqualifted from fitung 
in parliament in 1691, by an ENGLIsH act of parliament, be- 
fore which period they were admillible.’ Where was the 
patriotic (pirit of the Irifh Houfe of Lords when that aét 
pafled : when the Britifp legit ure prefcrided to the two 
houfes of parliament ot /reland what delcripuon of men fhould 
not have feats in either? Was any remc nitrance framed againft 
fuch an invafion of national rights? Was one fingle refulution 
pailed to record the agvatien of the Irith fenate againft fo 
flagrant a violation of the fovereignty of licland ¢ No, both 
houfes bowed to the foreign yoke; becaufe, though it galled 
them, it galled {till more the great body of the nation, and f{e- 
cured to a minority of it “ monopoly of /ubordinate power, at 
which juitice would have blufhed, and which a gallant and pa- 
triotic body of fenators would have fpurned 4s an indignity and 
difgrace. The Lords, when their ow per jonal importance 
was brought into queftion, could call beture them the Barons 
of the Exchequer of Ireland, and afk them whether, in com- 
pliance with their oath of office, they had informed the king of 
Ireland of the encroachment made on the prerogatives of the Lrifh 
crown by an order of the Engiifs Houfe ot Lords, fetting afide 
a judgment of the Houfe of Lords of Ireland, the fupreme judi~ 
cature of that kingdom: they could ee up refolution enough 
to commit the Be rons on that occafion :—but, when, by an 
Englifh a& of paijiament, bestosibing the qualifications for ad- 
miffion into both houfes of the Irifh parliament, the legiflative 
authority ef the king, lords, and commons of Ireland was 
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attacked and fuperfeded, the Irifh Lords were filent; they re- 
monftrated wot againft the national indignity, but quietly 
obeyed the edi? tranimitted to them from Weltminiter. They 
were humbled: but they confidered the Catholics as ftill more 
humbied ; and that was balm to their magnanimous winds. 
Surely it was a wonder that no noble Lord ventured to itand 
up, when the refulution for committing the Barons of the Ex- 
chequer was under difcuflion, and to remind their Lordfhips that, 
in the fentence which they were about to pafs on thofe learned 
judges, they were going to record their own difgrace, by 
punifhing a breach of duty in three m-n, when they themfelves, 
together with the other houfe of parliament, had fcandaloufly 
betrayed their duty to their country and pofterity, by not hav- 
ing raifed their voice againft the Englith act of 1691, by which 
the Lrifh parliament and nation were degraded. 

Chap. 2d contains refiefions on the Lari of Egmont’s ac- 
count of the reprefentation of the [rifh Lords to George I. In 
the courfe of thele reflections, Loid M. ftates that, in the 
reign of Charles 11. Catholics were admiffible to parliament ; 
and, inftead of intifting, as he did formerly, that their perpe- 
tual exclufion from it fhould be maintained as the Palladium of 
the Conftitution, ({trange that what deftroyed the Conittitution 
fhould ever have been defcribed by any man of fenfe as its 
Pajladium!) he thus, by a complete but honourable recanta- 
tion of his former opinion, urges the rights of the Catholics to 
equal privileges with the reft of their fellow-fubjects of Ire- 
Jand: 

‘ The act of uniformity was new-modelled in favour of the Pro+ 
tefant diffenters in 1719, and they were exempted from all reftrice 
tions; fave only that of receiving the facrament according to the rites 
of the church of England, when they obtained offices; commonly 
known in both kingdoms, by the fhort name of the ‘Teft A&, which 
in 1731 was totally repealed in Ireland. 

‘ One of the important meafures which ftill remains to be accom- 
plifhed, is the extention of this toleration; and placing the Catholicks 
in the fame fituation with Protettant diffenters; to which, their good 
conduct for upwards of a centuiy, gives a fair claim upon the juftice; 
as well as the-true policy, and lafling intereit of the community. 

‘ Their claim may be thus fhortly ftlated with mathematical pre- 
Cifion : 

‘ All fubjects are entitled to equal privileges; unlefs they preferve 
dangerous connections with the enemies of the flate; and when thofe 
connections are diflolved and their tenets are no longer dangerous, 
they fhould be reiiored to the privileges which they formerly pof- 
fefied, 

‘ The Irith Catholicks were admifible to offices and into Parlia- 
ment until the Revolution; they were fufpended from thofe advan. 
tages, for their attachment to the Pope and the Pretender; but 
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thofe temporary attachments no longer exift, nor are no longer dan- 
gerous 5 therefore, the only remaining difabilitics fhould be removed, 
and the Catuorricks fhould be reitored to thofe privileges which 
they FORMERLY en joyed in common with the relt of the com- 


munity’. 
The truth of what we faid, at the outfet of this article, about 
the force of prejudice, is ee. manit felled by the above 
paflage. We are perfectly fatished that Lord M. intended to 
be liberal when he wrote it: but bis iberality wes defeated by 
rejudice ; for his words would lead a man to believe that the 
Catholics have lately abjured opinions re! i. ing the Pope, 
which formerly they pertinacioufly maintained, aed for which, 
together with their attachment to the Picsender, rae were ex- 
cluded from parliament. [t isacertatn fact thattheopinions which 
the Catholics maintain at this moment, as a body, refpecting the 
Pope, are precifely the fame that their anceftors maintained in the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James I. Charles l. and Charles Tl. during 
which they filed feats i in both houfes of parliament; and that the 
opinions which they have abjured are precifely the fame which 
their anceftors not only after, but ages before, the reformation, 
were always ready to abjure: they relate fo lely to the temporal 
power of the Pope in thefe kingdoms, or to any pretenfions to a 
fpiritual power of anoulling civil duties or obligations; and the 
abjuration of fuch power ts nobly recorded in the acts of pre- 
munire and provifors, pailed even in thofe days in which the 
Englifh parliament was molt fubmiffive to the {piritual autho- 
rity of the Pope as the vifible head of the church, of which 
England was thena part. A reference to the oath of allegiance 
framed of late for the Catholics, both of this country and lre- 
Jand, will thew that we are correét in our itatement. 





[To be concluded in our next Review.] Sh... 





Art. II. Sketches of a Hiftory of Literature. Containing Lives and 
Charafers of the molt eminent Writers in difierent Languages, 
Antient and Modern ; and Critical Remarks on their Works. To- 
gether with feveral Literary k fays. The whole defigned as a Di- 
rectory, to guide the Judgment and form the atte in reading the 
beft Authors. By the late Robert Alves, A.M. To which is pre- 
fixed a fhort Biographical Accountof the Author. 8vo. pp. 298. 
5s. Boards. Chapman, Edinburgh; Cadell jun. and Davies, 
London. 


HIs author has been coram nobis as a poet, fome years ago *, 
in which character we did not fee much to blame nor lich 
to commend : but, having difmounted from his Pegafus, we 


a a ee wre oe 


* See Rev. oa. pr ery p. 467. 
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find him, in the more humble walk of a profe writer, to have 
been poflefled of confiderable merit. “Chough this is a pofthu- 
mous publication, the work was in the prefs, with a preface 
prepared by the author, previoufly to his deceafe in January1794. 

It has been faid that ** a woman feldom writes her mind ex- 
cept in her poftfcript :”” but we have long found that authors 
unfold their defigns, and infinuate inftruclicns as to the {pirit 
with which they with to have their works read, in the preface. 
We fhall therefore indulge the manes of the author under con- 
fideration, with the intertion of his preface, as he can no 
longer {peak to mortals in his own defence, viva voce : 


‘ The following Sketches are intended to exhibit a critical review of 
Literature from the earlieft times ; a fubjeét pregnant both with in- 
itru¢tion and entertainment. The Author flatters himielf, that, as far 
as they go, they will afford a diflinét view of ancient and modera 
learning, with a juft eftimation of molt writers, whether in philofophy, 
poetry, hiftory, or oratory. 

‘ In order to render this work as ufeful as poflible, he has inter- 
fperfed remarks vpon compofition in general ; and in thefe it is his 
conftant endeavour to eftablith polite learning on the principles of com- 
mon fenfe, genuine purity, and eloquence. He has pointed out both 
faults and beauties; and in eftimating national genius, as well as that 
of particular authors, he has been careful to mark, though with can- 
dour, tho‘e more peculiar blemifhes that affect compolition ; and, 
where thefe have been more glaring, he has been more fevere, and 
expoied them with the greater freedom. 

‘ By the ftrictures which he has thus thrown out on ancient and mo- 
dern ge-ius, he withes to roufe the atiention of the age to lively and 
elegant pleafures. He unfolds the fources of learning that we may drink 
from their fountain, aud derive from thence both improvement and 
amufement, 

‘ Ile recommends to the young writer a chafte elegance of language, 
by f:ting before bim the veft models. He recommends to readers 
of every rank, the mof ravional entertainment, by giving them a dif- 
play of the molt fubiime, moral, and entertaining authors*. 

‘In drawing literary chiracters, he has given examples of fome of 
the belt: paffaves from their woriss, illuftrated with critical remarks, 
Thefe examples ne might have enlarged with advantage ; but the 
concifeneis of his plan obliged him to fhorten them. 

* He has aifo drawn frequent comparifons between feveral firft-rate 
authors, both ancient and modern; and, in order to enliven the more 
didactic part of the Work, he has briefly delineated their characters. 

‘ Tne author pretends not to fay that the fubjeét of the Effays is 
entirely new: claffical criticifm is as ancient as the days of Ariftotle. 
Obdlervations on authors, language, and compofition have been made, 
and, probably, will be made, by maany ingenious and learned writers. 

‘* He has atiended allo to the utual reading of ladies, fuch as 
moral tales, fables, novels, hiltory, and plays, and given them ampie 
directions.’ 


But 
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But any one, or more of them, however eminent, cannot preclude 
others from walking in the fame field. If one has not the ftrength 
and valour of Achilles, he may have the wary and circum{pe& eye of 
Ulyffes; if he is not deep and profound, he may be intelligent, per- 


{picuous, and entertaining. 
‘ Upon the whole, the Author flatters himfelf that thefe Sketches 


may be found to contain more various and more curious matter than 
any other volume of the fame fize, and the fame fubject, in the 
Enelith language. The plan is entirely new, and exhibits in one 
connected feries, an uncommon variety of literary informauon. There 
is hardly an author of eminence, in any language, ancient or modern, 
but is noticed and characterifed in the prefent work : confequently, in 
order to guide the judgment and form the tafte in reading, the Author 
prefumes to recommend it as an inftructive and (he hopes) an 2gree- 
able companion to the young fcholar, or even the more advanced and 
enlightened fludent. he orator, the poet, the hiltorian, the philo- 
fopher, may all find, in thefe pages, fomething either to indruct or 


to amufe them. 
‘ For the convenience of the reader there is fubjoined an alpha- 


betical lift of about four hundred authors, in different languages, de- 
fcribed or mentioned in the work.’ 

The account of this author’s life, prefixed to the volume, 
contains nothing interefting nor memorable. From the nurfery 
he went to {chool—wrote verfes—was an ufher at one country 
{chool, and elected mafter of another—fell in love—was jilted 
—refiened his place—went to Edinburgh—taught languages, 
and toiled for printers and bookfellers. Such are the funple an- 
mals of this poor author, who feems never to have emerged 
from obfcurity, nor to have become fufficiently eminent to be 
certain that not only © the young fcholar,’ but ‘even the more 
advanced and enlightened fludent,’ would fubmit to have their 
judgment guided and their tafte formed by his decifions. 

Thefe Effays are properly called Sketches, as the author 
ixims the furface of fcience and human knowlege and acquire- 
nents in a moft rapid manner... Mr. Barry’s picture of the pro- 
grefs of civilization, at the Adelphi, tells the ftory of the gradations 
of seafon and fcience more in detail, perhaps, than this whole 
volume: but the work will point out to young ftudents what 
books to read, and will teli ladies what thofe books contain, 
without reading them. 

In the courfe of about 180 pages, we have the outline of 
the hiftory of Oriental, Grecian, Roman, Italian, Portu- 
guefe, Spanifh, French, German, Enelifh, and Scotch lite- 
rature; with the lives and characters of individual writers of 
the greateft eminence in thefe feveral countries. Mr. Alves's 
account of the Greek and Roman claffics is fpirited, and in 
general accurate; and, though given in the abftra&, it will 
astord Tiros much infermation with very litile trouble. Some 
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of the characters of antient writers are well drawn. With 
thofe of Cxfar and Cornelius Nepos we fhall prefent our 
readers : 

« Simplicity of ftyle feems to have been the diftinguifhing character- 
iftic of the Ciceronian age. Befides its two principal poets, Lucre- 
tius and Catullus; its hiftorians fhew an excellent example in this 
refpe&. In Czfar’s Commentaries, and Nepos’s Lives, though 
written in the plaineft ftyle imaginable, there is a beautiful fimplicity, 
both in the thought and expreffion, that cannot fail to pleafe a juit 
tafte, upon an attentive perufal. The manner, indeed, of thefe writ- 
ines does not ftrike at firlt; as being divefted of that pomp of lan- 
guage, which other hiftorians ftudioufly affect, in order to gain upon 


the reader. 
© Cornelius Nepos writes always in a brief impartial manner ; his 


candour and finccrity are truly valuable ; and his ftyle fomewhat more 


raifed than the other’s. 
« But Cefar pofleffes an excellence of an higher kind; he writes 


his own hiftory, yet with the utmoft modelty ; talks of himfelf in the 
third perfon with the greateft indifference : praifes nothing he does ; 
is never bitter or fevere againft his enemies: a ftrong and almoft 
fingular example of a great mind, neither admiring its own perform- 
ances, nor condemning thofe of others ; but, as intent. on high de- 
fizns, and capable of {till greater exertions, always modeft, grave, 
cool, and difpaffionate.’ 

Of modern writers, Mr. A.’s opinions will perhaps be fome- 
times difputed. In fpeaking of Metaftafio, for inftance, who 
that is well acquainted with the Italian language, and with the 
writings of that exquifite poet, would fubfcribe to our author’s 
harth fentence, when he fays that, with all his dramatic pow- 
ers, he is too affec?ed to have the reputation of a claflical writer ; 
he feems more attentive to the pofition or found of words, than 
the force or nature of his thoughts ; he is defcriptive rather than 
pathetic ; and, like the French writers, more declamatory 
than natural?’ Who, that is qualified to judge, will not fay, on 
reading this paflage, that Mr. Alves either did not underftand 
Jtalian, or had a bad tafte*? He feems wholly to have for- 
gotten that Metaftafio’s dramas were all written for mufic, not 
deciamation; and he has never perhaps felt, heard, nor under- 
ftood, that pathos is one of this lyric poet’s chief chara@eriftics ; 
who, fo far from refembling French tragic writers in long de- 
clamatery {peeches, carries on his dialogues in fo rapid a man- 
ner, that the bufinefs of his drama is never impeded, except by 
the necellary introdu€tion of the airs which terminate each 
fcene. ‘The next period manifeftly proves Mr. A. to be igno- 


— \ 


* The inaccurate manner in which the quoiations from Dante and 
Taffo are printed fufiziently manife& ignorance of the Italian Jan- 
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rant of the fubjeét on which he is writing, when he tells us that 
Metaftafio * has endeavoured, but imptoperly, to turn pieces 
of fcripture into poetry ; and adapt them, in the way of dialogue, 
for ftage-reprefentation. But this feems rather an unnatural, as 
well as an impious endeavour ; or, at leaft degrades the fubjeé 

it pretends to embellifh.? Did Mr. A. never hear of oratorios, 

nor in what manner they are performed ? Metaftafio’s facred 
dramas have never been aéfed like fecular dramas, but fung gee 
nerally in churches, ftationary, like other acciebahical muftic. 

As to the impiety with which he charges Metaftafio for turn- 
ing pieces of fcripture into poetry, the accufation, if well found- 
ed, would fall equally cn the verfifiers of the Pfalms :—but 
Metaftafio has treated facred fubje€&s with fo much reverence 
and dignity, that the moft devout and orthodox Chriftians have 
equally admired his genius and his piety. 

With fimilar injuftice and want of know! ege, our author 
fancies he can difcover fome ftrokes of humour in Goldoni’s 
comedies * not fo delicate and chafte as could be wifhed.” The 
Italian comic operas, though too often finking to buffoonery 
and farce for the natives of other countries, are never difgutted 
by fcenes, exprefions, or allulions, that border on impurity 
or indelicacy. 

All that Mr. A. has ventured to write on the languages and 
literature of Spain and Portugal feems to be wholly guef- work. 
He frequently hazards opinions on no other foundation than con- 
jeCture. Of this kind is the affertion that ** Prince Arthur and 
the Knights of the Round Table” was ¢ the firft effort at a feri- 
ous romance in England, and perhaps in Europe.’ Now it has 
been fettled by that excellent critic Mr. Tyrwhitt, in his ad~ 
mirable edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, that Le Brut, 
and afterward Le Mort Arihur, taken from-it, were both 
written in French verle, from Geoftry of Monmouth’s Latin 
fabulous hiftory of Britain. 

After having mentioned ¢ the fplendid edition of Don Quix- 
ote, lately publifhed at Madrid, by order of the Court, as a 
proof that literature in Spain has become 2 national concern,’ 
the author fhould not have neglected to inform his readers of 
the magnificent edition of SALLUST, tranflated into Spanifh, 
and publifhed with the original text, by the late Don Gabriel, 
brother to the prefent king; one of the moft beautiful fpecimens 
of typography of the prefent century. 

In the chapter on Spanifh Romances, we find opinions te 
which we can by no means fub{cribe. After having properly 
ftyled Don Quixote a burlefque-fatiric romance, and Gil Blas 
a humorous fatiric romance, Mr. Alves fays: * Among the 


French, as eminent in this way, may be reckoned Marivaux 
and 
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and Crebillon ; as alfo Marmontal, although the latter is rather 
tuo ferious, and often fantaftical, to be clafled among the good 
fatiric romancers; but they have all borrowed light from the 
Spaniards in this ipecies of writing.” Now we can fee no re= 
femblance, in the ftyle or kind of romance, between the novels 
of Le Sage and thofe of Marivaux and Crebillon ; and ftill lefs 
between the iaies of Marmontel and thofe written on the Spa- 
nith model. We muft alfo, in juftice to the novelift Jaft-men- 
tioned, put in our caveat ag rainft the charge of his being * too 
ferious, and often fo ntaflical, to be clafled among the good fa- 
tiric romancers.’ We bdlleve that this ingenious au thor had no 
idea of fatire in writing his tales. : 

Mr. A. characterizes many of the French writers with to- 
lerable accuracy : but, in fpeaki ing of the dramatic productions 
of that nation, we think that his remarks are fuperficial and 
unjuf. Criticifm and the rules of the drama grew up and 
were ettablifhed in France earlier than in England. The tafte 
in One country was formed by ru/e, and in the other by pure 
genius. We like not the French regularity, long {peeches, and 
dec lamation ; yet the Jearned of ai! countries are partial to the 
heft tragedies of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire. Our ex- 
quifite Shakfpeare pleafes and will ever pleafe Englifhmen, in 
{pite of his ignorance or contempt of the unities, and all his 
wildnefs, puns, and abfurdities, to which we are lefs blind than 
MPR SS There never was a writer fo truly zaimztable in every 
fenfe of the word as Shak {pe: ire. We defpair of ever feeing his 
beautiesequalled,and his defecis who will dare to imitate? Though 
we yawn at a French tragedy, we muit laugh at their comedy; 
and al] Europe feems unanimous, except Mr. Alves, in allow- 
ing their /ock to be well made, and worn with grace :—but the 
merit of no French comic writer feems to have come to his 
knowlege except that of Moliere. 

In characterizing our Englith dramatifts, as Mr. A. is pro- 
fefledly pointing out the bef road for juvenile readers to travel, 
we rather wonder at his parti lity to beaumont and Fletcher, 
when he fays, * the only o objection to them is, that they are not 
fo happy as could be wifhed, in the conduct of their plot Ss; and 
fome of their characters feem abfurd, extravagant, and too 
much out of nature.” This is mof all. “There is an objection 
to moft of the joint productions of thofe twin writers, of much 
more confequence than defects of plot and character. There is 
more obfcenity, more grofs and unpleafant impurities of lan- 
guage and fentimenf, in their productions, than in thofe of the 
moit licentious pieces of Charles the Second’s revelling reign ; 
—we cannot, with this author, call it a woeful period of our 


hift cory.’ 
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The manner in which this decifive literary hiftorian treats 
Dryden and Pope feems to border on pertnefs and arrogance. 
Neither of thefe great poets had the good fortune to be born 
north of the Tweed: a circumftance highly favourable to 
* Lord Kelly, celebrated (according to Mr A.) all over Eu- 
rope for a bold and fpirited ftyle of mufic peculiarly his own.’ 
Now though this mufical and bacchanalian Lord is allowed by 

rofeflors to have poficiied more genius, fire, and knowlege 

of mufic than any dilettante in our ifland, yet his ftyle was 
not his own, but that of the elder Stamitz, his mafter, 
which he imitated well; yet his fame, we fear, has not exe 
tended over Europe fouth of London, nor far north of Edin- 
burgh. 

The merit of Scotch philofephers, hiftorians, poets, and 
phyficians, is difplayed by our author with no lefs accuracy 
than zeal: but we are unable to difcover how * Dr. Pitcairn, 
born at Edinburgh, Dec. 1652,’ could have been £ phyfician to 
James and Charles I.’ unicfs in a pre-exittent ftate. 

We now come to our author’s * Literary Effays, containing 
comparifons and illuftrations of aniient and modern euthers; with 
various cther fulbjePs of litcrature.’ “Thefe amount to eighteen. 
The firt—Atiion, Shak/peare, Homer, and Virgil compared— 
begins with a declaration of war againft Dr. Johnfon, of which 
we fhall take fome notice hereafter. “he 2d eflay contains 
illuftrations of Flomer, concluding wiih remarks on Hefiod. The 

d, illuftrations cn Virgil, concluding with remarks on Lucretius. 
Effay 4. Jlluffrations on the fatires and epifiles of Horace, in 
which the feveral merits of that molt admirable claffic are 
pointed out with no vulgar tafte and difcrimination, Effay 5. 
Hercdotus and Livy compared. In this paper, if the author had 
ftopped after having faid that * Herodotus was the moit an- 
tient of all hifforians if we except the facred,’ his aflertion 
would not have been difputed: but, when he adds, ‘ and the 
moft antient of all profane writers except Hefiod and Homer,’ 
he forgot the long lift of Greek lyric poets given in Fabricius, 
not only anterior to the time of Herodotus, but even to that of 
Homer and Heficd. Among thofe that preceded Herodotus, are 
enumerated Terpander, Alceus, Alemon, Tyrtzus, Anacreon, 
Pindar, Sappho, Pythagoras, and Afop. Effay 6. Thucydides, 
Salluft, and Tacitus compared. ‘Vhe efiayift fhould have men- 
tioned Smith’s tranflation of Thucydides, as well as that of 
Hobbes. While Mr. Alves’s critical remarks and encomiums 
are confined to antient authors, they are generally candid, ju- 
dicious, and in good tafte: but, in the fubfequent eflays, his 


‘Opinions feem tinctured with national prejudice and partiality. 
His 14th eflay, however, on the /ublime and pathetic of the Holy 
Scriptures, 
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Striptures, and of their fuperiority to all human compo/fitions, is 
written with great force, reverence, and zeal. The friends of 
our religion will fee with pleafure this fubject treated in a 
manner equally free from fanaticifm and bigotry, by a volun- 


teer in theology. 7 
In eflay 15, fpeaking of different kinds of ftyle, it is eafy 


to perceive that the cold, unadorned, Calviniftical ftyle of the 
inhabitants of North Britain is greatly preferred by our author 
to the glowing, polifhed, metaphyfica] ftyle of fome of the 
natives of the more fouthern parts of the ifland. 

Throughout thefe eflays, the author feizes every opportunity 
of manifefting an implacable hatred of Dr. Johnfon, againft 
whom the 18th effay is a moft furious Philippic ; which he calls 
a charafer of Dr. ‘fobnfon: 


« To draw even a fketch of this character is extremely difficult * ; 
fo mixed and rude an original is fcarcely to be found ; and from this 
ftrange mixture in his character, it is extremely difficult to affign its 
leading features. 

‘ As acritic and drawer of characters, in which he fo much de- 
lights, and has got fo much fame, he affects caricatura grotefque, and 
the terrible, tragic manner of Salvator Rofa. He is bold and im- 
perious, and dathes, with feverity and gloom, the greateft part of 
his portraits, Sometimes one paffion, fometimes another predomi- 
nates, and holds the pencil to the delineation. Prejudice, ill-nature, 
whim, vanity, envy, all take their turns. 

‘ One principle, however, feems to reign through the whole, and 
to prevail on all occafions, to wit +, a certain air of arrogance and 
furly difdain, as if the author was infinitely above thofe of whom he 
writes. 

‘ He was a Diogenes in criticifm, always querulous and grumbling ; 
a Scaliger, whimfical and vain; a Zoilus, abufing a Shakefpeare, a 
Milton, or a Gray ; a finder of faults in his cotemporaries from envy ; 
foarling and backbiting them without mercy, and pouring out againft 
them inceffant floods of gall, that fhewed how much his heart was 
torn ¢ with ever-gnawing envy, and the moft fiery jealoufy. 

‘He is faid to be religious; but he was rather fuperftitious, 
and for which fome of his friends were pleafed to call him one of the 
beft of men, as well as one. of the greateft geniufes. 

‘«* Itis difficult to avoid indignation, or to exprefs it without {e- 
verity. ‘l’o the friends and admirers of Dr. Johnfon, the author can 
only offer, as his apology, the unjuft and abufive attack made by the 
Doctor upon mot, if not all the beit of our Englith poets, with a 
view, as it would appear, to humble all merit except his own, and 
ftrike to the duit the nobleft monuments of human genius.’ 

‘ + This is particularly vifible in his Lives of the Englifh poets.’ 

* t See his account of Gray, Shenftone, Lyttelton, Hammond, &c. 
but the tender Hammond he has abufed on account of his connestion 
with Chefterfield, whom the Doétor hated.’ 


Rev. Dsc, 1795. Dd * And, 
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« And, his religion, however regular he might have been in the 
obfervance of its forms, or however punctual in his devotions, did not 
certainly manifeft itfelf either in his heart or life ; and he was a ftrong 
inftance how much a man may deceive himfelf as well as others in this 
refpect. 

« The leading features, however, feem to have been vanity, envy, 
and an auftere kind of arrogance that led him to defpife and abufe, not 
only equal or inferior, but far fuperior merit to his own. 

‘ Upon the whole, Dr. Johnfon’s merit is only to be confidered 
apart from his faults, if it is at all poflible to feparate them. His 
merit, as a man of genius, was con{picuous where it fhone by itfelf, 
and untainted by the peculiarities and infirmities of his difpofition. 

* As author of the Rambler and Idler, and the Prince of Abyfiinia, 
he muft be always mentioned with praife, as here his genius appears 
to moft advantage, and with fewelt of his faults. He was thena 
young writer, and fhewed not much of that fevere arrogance which 
afterwards marked, {o ftrongly, both his literary and philofophical 
effufions. 

« A certain fublimity, as well as melancholy of imagination, marks 
even his earlieit productions. He was more ftruck with the terrible 
and tragic than the beautiful or gay. In nature he always defcribed 
the moft awful or folemn {cenes ; and in the moral world he took moft 
delight in the recital of human mifery, the fall of greatnefs, the dif- 
appointments of ambition, or misfortunes from levity or extravagance 
in the lower fpheres of life. 

‘ His ftyle was even then {tiff and majeftic ; but it was alfo ftrong 
and nervous, and full of that pompous and fplendid eloquence which. 
at firft fight, is fo generally agreeable. 

« The chief merit of the Rambler feems to be its moral tendency, 
its juft remarks on human life in general, and its excellent delinea- 
tions of fome particular chara€ters. His views of life are exhibited 
in affecting attitudes, that both intereft and inftru&; and they are fo 
natural, though fet off by his peculiar manner, that they both reach 
the heart, and delight the imagination. 

‘In this work he has been imitated by Dr. Hawkefworth in the 
Adventurer, with a good deal of his manner, but little of his ftiffnefs 
or pompofity. Thefe two books, indeed, deferve to be read on every 
account, as they are entertaining, moral, and full of chara@ter. The 
Adventuret, though inferior in fome refpects to the other, is perhaps 
more lively, humorous, and more in the manner of Addifon. 

« The fimilarity betwixt them is accounted for by Hawkefworth’s 
being the conftant companion, difciple, and humble admirer of Dr. 
johnfon. 

« His immoderate ufe of words of Latin derivation is affeéted ; they 
are often far-fetched, and give an air of pedantry rather than of'ele- 
gance to his ftyle. Suavity, perfpicacity, efforefcence, fugacity, hi- 
larity, are words peculiar to this writer, and wear too foreign an air 
to appear natural in our language. Corrufcations or f{cintillations of 
wit, ebullitions of decency, rotundity of periods, and fuch like, are 
all favourite exprefliions with him, and are too often repeated to be 
‘s general pleafing. 

¢ As 
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¢ As an inftance of this affected ftyle, take the following out of 


many from the Rambler : 
«s It is common for thofe who have never accuftomed themfelves 


to the labour of inquiry, nor invigorated their confidence by any con- 
quefts over difficulty, to fleep in the gloomy quiefcence of aftonith - 
ment, without any effort to animate Janguor, or difpel obfcurity.”’ 

‘Is not this highly turgid and unnatural? [t werejendlefs to mention 
inftances which abound every where in this author; but is it not 
proper to condemn fuch a mode of writing as an innovation in the 
profe part of our language, tending to corrupt and debafe it from its 
original purity ? ; 

« As compiler of the Dictionary that goes under his name, he me- 
rits the praife of diligence at Jeait. And, though ir is not free. of 
faults, particularly erroneous or ufelefs definitions, and feveral omif- 
fions, itis at the fame time an amazing work to be executed by one 
man, and that too at intervals, amidit ficknefs and other avocations. 
But he was a laborious genius that worked wich vigour and hatte, and 
did much in a fhort time. He had alfo a moft tenacious memory, and 
wide obfervation, that particularly fitted him for a lexicographer. 
His life has been written with great induftry by Sir John Hawkins, 
Mr. Bofwell, and others ; nolate author has been fpoken of with more 
eclat, but we cannot help thinking, that like fome other modera 
writers, he has obtained a fame and reputation rather above his merits.’ 

The precept, de mortuis nil nifi bonum, is here wholly re- 
verfed. ‘There is no great heroifm in attacking a dead foe. 
When living, the fecret author of Lexiphanes, and the anony- 
mous abettors of Mr. Wilkes in the new{papers, were Johnfon’s 
chief affailants, till the publication of nis Tour to the Hebrides ; 
in which the pleafantries on the North Britons and their 
country have never been forgiven. Since his deceafe, the great 
moralift and philologer has had the number of his enemies in- 
creafed by the imprudence and want of delicacy of his bio- 
graphers ; who, unwarrantably divulging his private opi- 
nions of living characters, have provoked many perfons to 
hoftilities, on the principle of felf-defence. 

The difpute between Mr. A. and Dr. J. concerning the me- 
rit of authors is only the opinion of one writer oppofed to that 
of another; and the whole controverfy will probably be reduced 
to this fimple queftion: which is the moft refpectable writer, 
and the moft able critic and judge, Dr. Johnfon or Mr. Alves? 
We were never partial to Dr. Johnfon’s politics, nor to his 
prejudices, and we have frequently combated his opinions: 
but we ever muft allow him to have been a great moral writer, 
and a man of genius, learning, probity, and piety. Where his 
prejudices do not operate, his criticifms are fu deep, jult, and 
original, that in all probability they will long guide the public 
tafte ; which they are the more likely to do, as he muft ever be 
ranked himfelf among our profe writers of We frft clafs: nor can 
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he with juftice be denied a diftinguifhed place among our poets, 
of the fecond clafs, at leatt. 

Our honeft North Briton very unwillingly allows the tra- 
veller to the Hebrides, and the denouncer of Offian, any other 
merit than that of diligence as a lexicographer: but, if (like 
the antient Kings of Egypt,) Johnfon after his deceafe were to 
be tried for high crimes and mifdemeanors againft the republic 
of letters, in empannelling a jury, perhaps Wilkites (o! firft 
principles) and Scotfmen fhould be challenged. 

We cannot, in our judicial capacity, difmifs Mr. Alves 
without obferving that he, who fo freely cenfured the ftyle of 
fome modern writers of high rank, without even (paring Czfar 
and Cicero among the antients, (fee p. 277,) was frequently 
guilty of Scotticifms, colloquial barbarifms, and other inaccu- 
racies, in the very language in which he cenfured others. We 
have * wide off (for of) the truth.” /Vithal, frequently ; a word 
which has feldom been ufed by any good Englifh writer during 
the prefent century. ‘ As inferior as the found of a pipe to 
the found of an organ.’ Now an organ being entirely come 
pofed of pipes, we fuppofe the author meant, as inferior as the 
found of a fingle pipe to that of a full organ—whiech would be 
violent exaggeration. * In regard of invention,’ for to.— 
—* Total filence of Homer,’ for about or concerning Homer.— 
Pled for pleaded. Perfcriptive for prefcriptive. Befides for exe 
cept. ‘ Jn fuch a degree,’ for to fuch a degree. * We have 
only but (for nothing but) fketches.’ Thereafter, for after this. 
“ Along with her hufband,’ for jointly with her hufband. 
* Neither can we fee a/moff any thing ;’ © but wit, if one has 
any, will fhine out but ome way :’ here we have the Gallicifm 
ene (on) as a pronoun, and one ufed numerically, in the fame 
period. * Pretty much equal,’ for pretty equal, &c. 

For typographical errors, in a pofthumous work, the author 
is not accountable ; and perhaps, if Mr. Alves had not treated 
men greatly his fuperiors in genius and judgment, with that 
‘certain air of arrogance and furly difdain,’ ‘as if he was 
infinitely above thofe of whom he writes,’ of which he accufes 
Dr. Johnfon in his Lives of the Englifh poets, we fhould have 
made lefs ufe of our {pedtacles in difcovering the faults which 


we have already pointed out. DB ' 





Axt. III, An Effay.on the Manners and Genius of the Literary, Cha- 
raer. By J. D’Ifraeli. Crown 870. pp. 226, 4s. Boards. 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 1795. 


TH ingenious and active writer of this tract, having tried 
the ftrengch of his wing by‘ compilation, fluttering from 

tree to tree, and finding with what facility he performed fuch 
exploits, 
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exploits, now adventures at higher flights. He modeftly tells us 
in his preface, that * he prefents the reader with an imperfect 
attempt on an important topic:’ for the materials defigned 
for this eflay having been accidentally deftroyed, his fketches 
are not fo numerous as he could wifh, and as the fubjeét ap- 
pears to promife ; and that therefore they claim all the indul- 
ence of the title. Now, if by delaying this publication he 
could have made it more perfect, we might afk why he haftened 
to the prefs? We have heard of no fubfcription nor engage- 
ment for its appearance at any particular time; and the hu- 
mility of calling his work an E/ay will, we fear, have little 
effect on fuch readers as recollect that Locke and Pope have 
condefcended to call two of the moft perfect produStions in our 
language, effays; nor would the metaphylics of the one, and 
the ethics of the other, have obtained pardon, if defective, 
from the modefty of the title :—but De la Baumelle tells us in 
his little book entitled AZes Penfees, that ** if a man has a good 
thing to fay, he fhould fay it foon: or, fo numerous are the can- 
didates for literary fame, fome one will be beforehand with him.”’ 
Mr. D’Ifraeli takes frequent occafion to remind us of his 


youth: but, when we obferve the firmnefs and decifion with 


which he fpeaks on moft fubjects, this circumftance may not 
render his readers more charitable, and more réady to fubfcribe 
to his opinions on very deep and important fubje&ts. Chriftians 
and Deifts will perhaps equally conftrue into flippancy his 
having refolved impiety and blafphemy into a matter of sa/fe *, 
and will condemn the levity with which he treats the protound 
theologian Clarke, and the pious moralift Johnfon, for imagin- 
ing that the thoughts which Milton has given to Satan * are 
{uch as no obfervation of character can juftify, becaufe no good 
man would willingly permit them to pafs, however tranfiently, 
through his own mind.” It was a want of tafte perhaps in 
Milton himfelf, that put fuch impious fentiments into the mouth 
of Satan, and which made him tire his moft determined and 
perfevering admirers with Free-will and Predeflination. To 
draw the moft atrocious character in a drama, fuch as Iago, 
for inftance, throws no difgrace on the poet: but impiety and 
blafphemy would not be borne on our ftage. Milton, however, 
was a truly pious man, who has breathed in his works the 
moft fublime and reverential fentiments of the Supreme Being, 
and has defcribed and defended virtue and morality in the 
{trongeft reafoning and moft glowing colours of any one of 
our poets: fo that the language of Satan feems to have flowed 
from no licentious intention in the writer. 








* See Addenda, p, xxiii. 
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‘There are, however, many ingenious and lively thoughts in 
this eflay, and proofs of extenfive reading and acute obferva- 
tion. “hough we are not always of the fame opinion, we fhall 
not often difpute the author’s principles. Yet, as critics, it 
becomes our duty to point out inaccuracies of aflertion, as well 
as of language, which perhaps have efcaped the author through 
precipitancy of publication. 

‘The author bas treated his fubje& under the following heads: 
Chap. I. Of literary men. Il. Of authors. Ill. Men of letters. 
LV. The charaterijlics of a youth of genius. V. Of the domefiic 
life of a man of genius. VI. Of literary folitude. VAI. On the 
meditazions and converfations of men of genius. VIII. Men of ge- 
nius limited in their art. 1X. Of the infirmities and defeéts of men 
of genius. X. Of literary friendfbips and enmities. XI. The cha- 
raéters of writers not difcoverable in their writings. XII. OF 
fome private advantages which induce men of letters to become au- 
thors. XIII. Of the utility of authors to individuals. XIV. Of 
the political influence of authors. XV.Onan academy of polite li- 
terature, penfions, prizes. 

The firft four chapters are written with that kind of fpirit 
which attaches a reader. ‘The 5th contains little perfpicacity, 
and few moral difcoveries. In chap, VI. the author defcribes 
the love of folitude, its neceffity to fome ftudious men, and its 
irkfomenefs to others, with fuch equal force and illuftration, 
that we are unable to difcover which he thinks right, or moft 
eligible. 

The ViIth and Villth chapters feem to call for little more 
than verbal criticifm, which precipitate publication never fails 
to require. An abridgment of Chap. IX. we fhall prefent to 
cur readers as no unfavourable fpecimen of the work *. 

« The modes of life of a man of genius are often tin€tured with ec- 
centricity and enthofiafm. Thefe are in an eternal confliét with the 
ufages of common life. His occupations, his amufements, and his 
ardour, are difcordant to daily purluits, and prudential habits. It is 
the characteriftic of genius to difplay no talent to ordinary men; and 





* In a note, p. 107. fpeaking of a /iterary fund ettablifhed in attic 
London, for which the claimants were too many and the fubfcribers 
too few, he tells us that ¢ it has died away ; while the sufral fund is 
patronized by the Great, which feems to prove that they have finer 
ears than underitandings.’ Juftice requires that we fhould exculpate 
‘ the Great’ trom the charge of munificence and conftancy towards 
the mufical fund : for they have leftthe fociety, or the fociety has left 
them. The late benefits for this charity (which was not originally 
a royal eftablifhinent,) have been unpatronized by all the Great Di- 
rectors ; and we are told that they have been produétive of no en- 
viable fum to the fund. Indeed, it feems as if none of the Great had 
been confiant in zeal for this inftitution, except their Majefties. 
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it if unjuft to cenfure the latter when they confider him as born for no 
human purpofe. heir pleafures and their forrows are not his plea- 
fures and his forrows. He often appears to flumber in difhonourable 
eafe, while his days are pafled in labours, more con{tant and more 
painful than thofe of the manvfacturer. The world is not always 
aware that to meditate, to compofe, and even to converfe with fome, 
are great labours: and as Hawkefworth obferves, ** that wearinel: 
may be contracted in an arm chair.”” 

‘ Such men are alfo cenfured for an irritability of difpofttion. 
Many reafons might apologize for thefe unhappy variations of hu- 
mour. The occupation of making a great name, is, perhaps, more 
anxious and precarious than that of making a great fortune. We 
fympathife with the merchant when he communicates melancholy to 
the focial circle in confequence of a bankruptcy, or when he feels the 
elation of profperity at the fuccefs of a vatt {peculation. The author 
is notlefs immerfed in cares, or agitated by fuccefs, for literature has 
it’s bankruptcies and it’s {peculations. ; 

© The anxieties and difappointments of an author, even of the mott 
fuccefsful, are incalculable. If he is learned, learning is the torment 
of unquenchable thirfl, and his elaborate work is expofed to the acci- 
dental recollection of an inferior mind, as well as the fata! omiflions of 
wearied vigilance. If he exccls in the magic of diction, and the 
graces of fancy, his path is itrewed with rofes, but his feet bleed on 
invifible yet piercing thorns. Rouffeau has given a glowing defcrip- 
tion of the ceafelefs inquietudes by which he acquired {kill in the arts 
of compofition; and has faid, that with whatever talent a man may 
be born, the art of writing is not eafily obtained.’— 

‘ It is obferved by M. La Harpe (an author by profeffion) that as 
it has been proved there are fome maladies peculiar to artifts, there 
are alfo forrows which are peculiar to them; and which the world can 
neither pity nor fcften, becaufe it cannot have their conceptions. We 
read not without a melancholy emotion, the querulous expreflions of 
men of genius. We have a little catalogue de calamitate Litteratorum; 
we might add a volume by the addition of moft of our own authors. ’-— 

‘ Tne votaries of the arts and fciences are called by Cicero, He- 
roes of Peace; their labours, their dangers, and their intrepidity, 
inake them heroes; but peace is rarely the ornament of their feverith 
exiftence.’ — 

‘ Some are now only agreeable, who might have been great 
writers, had their application to fludy, and the modes of their life 
been different. In Mr. Greaves’ lively recollections of his friend 
Shenftone, are fome judicious objervations on this fubje&. He has 
drawn a comparifon between the elevated abilities of Gray, and the 
humble talents of Shenftone: and he has eflayed to thew, that it was 
the accidental circumftances of Gray’s place of birth, education, his 
admittance into fome of the beft circles, and his affiduous application 
to {cience, which gave him that fuperiority over the indolence, the 
retirement, and the inertion of a want of patronage, which made 
Shenftone, as Gray familiarly faid, « hop round his walks’? like « 
bird in a ftring.’— 

* Men of genius are often reverenced only where they are known 
by their writings. In the romance of life they are divinities, in it’s 
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hiftory they are men. From errors of the mind, and derelictions of 
the heart, they may not be exempt; thefe are perceived by their ac- 
quaintance, who can often difcern only thefe qualities. The defects of 
great men are the conlolation of the dunces.’— : 

« For their foibles it appears more difficult to account than for their 
vices; for a violent paflion depends on its direction to become either 
excellence or depravity ; but why their exalted mind fhould not pre- 
fervé them from the imbecilities of fools, appears a mere caprice of 

ature. <A curious lilt may be formed of 
«« Fears of the brave and follies of the wife.”’ Tchnfon. 
Tn the note underneath I have thrown together a few facts which may 
be pafied over by thofe who have no tafte for literary anecdotes *. 

‘ Bet it is alfo neceflary to acknowledge, that men of genius are 
often unjuftly reproached with foibles, ‘The {ports of a vacant mind, 
are mifunderflucd as follies. The fimplicity of truth may appear 
vanity, and the confcioufneis of fuperiority, envy. Nothing is more 
ufual than our furprife at fome great writer or artift contemning the 
labours of another, whom the public cherifh with equa! approbation. 
We place it to the account of his envy, but perhaps this opinion is er- 
roneous, and claims a concife inveftigation. 

‘ Every fuperior writer has a mANNEx Of his own, with which he 
has been long converfant, and too often inclines to judge of the merit 
of a performance by the degree it attains of his favourite manner. 
He errs, becaufe impartial men of tafte are addicted to. no manner, 
but love whatever is exquifite. We often fee readers draw their de- 
gree of comparative merit from the manner of their favourite author; 
an author does the fame; that is, he draws it from himfelf. Sucha 
partial ftandard of tafte is erroneous ; but it is more excufable in the 
author than in the reader. 
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« * Voiture was the fon of a vintner, and like our Prior, was f 
mortified whenever reminded of his original occupation, that it was 
faid of him, that wine which cheared the heart of all men, fickened 
that of Voiture, Rouffeau, the poet, was the fon of a cobler; and 
when his honeft parent waited at the door of the theatre, to embrace 
his fon on the fuccefs of his firft piece, the inhuman poet repulfed 
the venerable father with infult and contempt. Akenfide ever con- 
fidered his lamenefs as an unfupportable misfortune, fince it continu- 
ally reminded him of his origin, being occafioned by the fall of a 
cleaver from one of his father’s blocks, a refpectable butcher. 
Milton delighted in contemplating his own perfon, and the engraver 
not having reached our fublime bard’s “* ideal grace,’’ he has pointed 
his indignation in four iambics, Among the complaints of Pope, is 
that of «* the pictured fhape.’? Even the flrong-minded Johnfon 
would not be painted ‘¢ blinking Sam.’? Mr. Bofwell tells us that 
Gold{mith attempted to fhew his agility to be fuperior to the dancing 
of an ape, whofe praife had occafioned him a fit of jealoufy, but he 
failed in imitating his rival. The infcription under Boileau’s portrait, 
defcribing his character with lavifth panegyric, and a preference to 
Juvenal and Horace, is unfortunately known to have been written 
by himfelf,” 
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© This obfervation will ferve to explain feveral curious phenomena 
in literature. ‘Lhe witty Cowley defpifed the natural Chaucer ; the 
claflical Boileau, the rough fublimity of Crebillon 3 the forcible Cor- 
neiile, the tender Raciue ; the affected Marivaux, the familiar Mo- 
liere ; the artificial Gray, the fimple Shenftone. Each alike judged 
by that peculiar manner he had long formed. In a free converfation 
they might have contemned each other; and a dunce, who had 
litened without tafte or underftanding, if he had been a haberdafher 
in anecdotes, would have haitened to repofit in his warehoufe of lite- 
rary falfities, a long declamation on the vanity and envy of thefo 
reat men. = 

‘It has long been acknowledged that every work of merit, the 
more it is examined, the greater the merit will appear. The mof 
matterly touches, and the referved graces, which form the pride 
of the artift, are not obfervable ull after a familiar and conftant me- 
ditation. What is mott refined is leaft obvious; and to fome muft re- 
main unperceived for ever.’— 

« But afcending from thefe elaborate ftrokes in compofition, to the 

views and defigns of an author, the more profound and extenfive thefe 
are, the more they elude the reader’s apprehenfion. 1 refine not too 
much when I fay, that the author is confcious of deauties, that are not 
in his compofition. ‘The happiett writers are compelied to fee fome of 
their moft magnificent ideas float along the immenfity of mind, beyond 
the feeble graip of expreflion. Compare the ftate of the author with 
that of the reader; how copious and overflowing is the mind of the 
one to the other ; how more fenfibly alive to a variety of exquifite 
ftrokes which the other has not vet perceived; the author is familiar 
with every part, and the reader has but a vague notion of the whole. 
How many noble conceptions of Rouffeau are not yet maftered ! How 
many profound reflections of Montefquieu are not yet underftood ! 
How many fubtile leffons are yet in Locke, which no preceptor can 
) teach ! 
« Such, among others, are the reafons which may induce an author 
| to exprefs himfelf in language which may found like vanity. To be 
admired, is the noble fimplicity of the ancients, (imitated by a few 
elevated minds among the moderns) in exprefling with ardour the 
confcioufnefs of genius. We are not more dilpleafed with Dryden 
than with Cicero, when he acquaints us of the great things he has 
done, and thofe he purpofes to do. Modern modefty might, perhaps, 
to fome be more engaging, if it were modefty ; but our artificial 
blufhes are like the ladies’ temporary rouge, ever ready to colour the 
face on any occafion. Some will not place their names to their books, 
yet prefix it to their advertifements ; others pretend to be the editors 
of their own works; fome compliment themfelves in the third perfon ; 
and many, concealed under the fhade of anonymous criticifm, form 
panegyrics, as elaborate and long as Pliny’s on Trajan, of their 
works and themfelves ; yet, in a converfation, ftartat a compliment, 
and quarrel at a quotation. Such modeft authors refemble certain 
ladies, who in pub/ic are equally celebrated for the coldeft chaftity. 

‘ Confcioufnels of merit characterifes men of genius ; but it is to be 
lamented that the illufions of felf-love are not diftinguifhable from 
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the realities of confcioufnefs. Yct if we were to take from fome their 
pride of exuitation, we anniliiate the germ of their excellence. The 
perfuciion of a juft polterity fmocthed the fleeplefs pillow, and {pread 
a funfhine in the folitude of Bacon, Montcfquieu, and Newton; of 
Cervantes, Gray, and Milton. Nenof genius anticipate their con- 
temporaries, and know they are fuch, long before the tardy confent 
of the pubic. 

‘They have alfo been accufed of the meaneft adulationss it its 
certain that many have had the weaknefs to praife unworthy men, 
and fome the courage to eraie what they have written. A young 
writer unknown, yet languifhing for encouragement, when he firit 
finds the notice ef a perion of fome eminence, has exprefed himfelf 
in language which gratitude, a finer reafon than seafon itfelf, infpired. 
Strongly has Milton exprefled the fenfations of this pation, “* the 
debt immente of endiefs gratitude.”?> Who ever pays an ** immente 
deb’’ in fmall fums ?’ 

Chap. X. is lively. Chap. XI. ingenious and amufing: but 
the diiplay of the inconfiftency, infincerity, and infirmities of 
authors will but render carelefs readers fceptics in the mo- 
rality which they preach, and may even degrade literature itfelf. 
We wi!! hope that moral writers are in earneft, however cha 
ritable it may be to fuppofe that the authors of licentious books 
are not fo corrupt as their writings. An antient Greek philo- 
fopher ufed to wifh that the hearts of authors were diaphanous, 
that the world might fee their rea/ contents, 

At the end of our author’s humiliating note, which we have 
juft extracted, on the mental infirmities of writers of the firft 
clafs, we could not help crying out with Gray :—A/, tel] them, 
they are men! —An exclamation equally applicable to authors 
and critics. Indeed, as a coutrepoifonto this note, which has 
“¢ drawn the frailties of the moft refpectable authors from their 
dread abode,” we have a long lift of their heroic acts of friend- 
fhip: vide p. 133. 

In Chap. XII. where Mr. D’Ifraeli fpeaks of the advantages 
which induce men of letters to become authors, and laments 
their paucity, he fhould have recolleted the univerfal dif- 
fufion of learning ; which has fo much augmented the number 
of claimants for celebrity and refpect, that mediocrity of abi- 
lities in writing excites no more wonder than the being a 
bricklayer or a carpenter; and yet whenever a poet or a writer 
in profe towers above the reft, he is not fuffered to lie in ob- 
fcurity. Pope, Addifon, Boileau, Voltaire, and Metaftafio, 
neither lived nor died in obfcurity. 

Chap. XIII., on the utility of authors of the firft clafs to a 
whole nation, is ingenious and juft, and gives the beft fide of 
the medal. The next chapter, on the political influence of authors, 
is the reverfe, To enlighten a people, til] they will fubmit to 
ne 
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no government but that of terror, is not contributing to human 
happinefs, ¢ Authors (fays Mr, D’ifraeli) ftand between the 
governors and the governed — They awaken, they terrify, they 
excite, they conduct the people.’ If they exercife this power 
merely to incite difcontent and infubordination, and promife fuch 
advantages from infurrection and revolution asno nation ever did 
or can enjoy in any ftate of civilized fociety, they will do the peo- 
ple no great kindnefs. There are authors, however, frem whole 
private characters morality and government have nothing to 
fear; and others, from whom nothing but mifchief is expected. 
Rational liberty and anarchy are not more holtile to each 
other, than writers of this defcription. 

Mr. D’Ifraeli complains that authors are neglected by the 
great; yet, if patronized, they are bribed and corrupted! Poor 
Johnfon was grudged his pentfion, and was often abufed for it to 
the time of his death ; though, previoufly to his accepting ir, 
he had been told that ** it was not conferred on him for what 
he was to do, but for what he had already done.” In the long 
and laboured eulogium in this chapter on philofophy, which has 
lately been fo much difgraced by pretenders to wildom, it feems 
as if the author would have precluded all equivoque and danger 
of confounding true philofophers with dreaming theorifis, by 
afcribing to feience what he has given to philofophy. 

The XVth and Jaft chapter cf this {pirited tract is on a fubje& 
concerning which we cannot but be particularly interelted. The 
author here difcufles the expediency of eftablifhing in this country 
an academy of polite literature, penfions, and prizes. We truft it 
will not be doubted that we are zealous friends to literature and 
its worthy votaries; and yet we cannot implicitly fubfcribe to 
all the arguments here adduced in favour of this plan. 

It feems as if the treatment of men of letters of every clafs, and 
the conferring of honours on them, could never be reduced to 
a practicable fyftem. Academies have been founded by princes, 
often at an enormous expence: but, if we may believe D’Alem- 
bert, who became the head of the moft illuftrious of them all, 
the Englifh have contributed more to the advancement of 
Icience, unpenfioned, than the natives of any other country 
aided by royal munificence*. | 





* «© Avouons mime &Vhonneur des lettres, que les Savans n° ont pas 
toujours befoin d'étre récompenfés pour fe multiplier. Témoin l’ Angleterre, 
a@ qui les Sciences doivent tant, fans que le Gouvernement fafe récn pour elle. 
dl eff vrai que la nation les confidere, qu'elle les refpete mime; et cette 
efpice de réicompenfe, Juperieure & toutes les autres, eff fans doute le moyen le 
plus str de faire feurir les feiences et les arts,’” 7 

Difcours prelim. au 1 Tom. de |’Encyclopedie. 
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Our Royal Society is an unpenfioned academy ; and the Philo~ 
fophical Tranfactions bear voluminous aid honourable tefti- 
mony to its activity and ule. 

Another excellent French writer has well obferved that 
<S when men are aflembled in a body, they generate no new 
ideas. If a hundred perfons meet together, each individual has 
only the rooth part in the idea propofed. ‘The moft favourable 
opinion that we can form of fuch an affociation is by comparing 
its intelleétual power with that of a man of a middling capacity, 
who would ftill furpafs it in the confiftence and celerity of its 
tranfactions ; for this plain reafon: a man is the work of nature, 
and an aflociation is the contrivance of man. Ali the parliaments 
of France united would never have produced the Spirit of Laws ; 
and all the academies of that kingdom would never have com- 
poled the tragedy of Athalia. It is doubtlefs for this reafon 
that a fociety is called a body and not a foul; and when we talk 
of l’Ejprit du corps, we mean the wortt kind of fprrit*.” 

The exclufive royal patronage of painting and mufic in our 
country is cenfured by Mr. D’I. becaufe general literature has 
been neglected: but learning has its premiums in our univer- 
fities and church eftablifhments. France, in the mot {plendid 
period of Louis XLV.’s munificence, could not penfion al/ her 
men of genius and talents. 

It feems as if affluent readers, and the collectors and pof- 
feflors of great libraries, fhould fubfcribe liberally to a fund for 
the fupport of indigent et and the lovers of painting, and 
colle&tors of pictures, to one for the fupport of artifts: as mu- 
fical profeffurs and lovers cf their art have long done to that for 
decayed muficians and their families. We perfectly agree with 
the author that premiums for excellence, inevery department of 
literature, would be admirable /fimuli to |abour and ftudy. 

To conclude : though we do not regard this workas a perfeP 
monfler, we are ready to allow it a confiderable fhare of merit. 
As to the verbal criticifms, with which we threatened the au- 
thor, though they amount to upwards of 20, fome typogra- 
phical, and fome, we fear, autographical, as Mr. D'l. pleads 
indifpofition while the volume was in the prefs, we {hall 
recommend them to his own gcelearch and correétion for 2 
future edition, and terminate this article with only one ad- 
ditional obfervation : 

How often have we heard it faid of an abfent friend or ac- 
quaintance, ‘© what an agreeable man he would be, if any one 
had the courage to tell him of fome defe& in his carriage or 
conduct, of which he himfelf is ignorant??? We rude Re- 
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viewers are obliged to take on ourfelves this perilous and offen- 
five tafk, of pointing out the faults and imperfections of authors, 
which their friends dare not do;—and we think it our duty 
to whifper to Mr. D’I., that he would be a much more agreea- 
ble writer, if he did not, at fo early a period of his literary 
life and importance, ereét himfelf into a cenfor-general, and 
decide fo peremptorily on the merits of men whofe fame has been 
long eftablifhed. 1t feems as if a young author, who commences 
with criticifm on any writings except his own, began at the wrong 
end of the alphabet; forgetting the precept ot Pope, who fays : 
«© Let fuch teach others who themfelves excel, 


— = . bP 
And cenfure freely who have written well. DFB -y 
2 





Art. IV. Offcial Letters to the Honourable American Congre/s, written 
during the War between the United Colonies and Great Britain, by 
his Excellency George Wafhington, Commander in Chief of the 
Continental Forces, now Prelident of the United States, 8vo. 
2 Vols. pp.748. i2zs. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1795. 


I" may perhaps be hazarded as a general remark, that great 

men are commonly diitinguifhed by a peculiar fimplicity of 
ftyle. Czefar wrote the hiftory of his wars almoft without a 
metaphor: Franklin, whether he wrote as a philofopher, as a 
moralift, or as a politician, always exprefled himfelf witha lumi- 
nous and dignified fimplicity ; and this is eminently the literary 
character of the official letters of Wafhington, here prefented to 
the public. In this view, they aiford an excellent {pecimen of 
the proper ftyle for letters or papers on public tranfiétions. 
They are chiefly valuable on account of the importance of 
the affairs on which they were written, and for the abundance 
of information which they afford refpecting their progrefs and 
termination ; and in this view their value isineftimable. The 
caft light on the hiffory of the American war, which could not 
be derived from any other fource ; they exhibit a moft intereft- 
ing and wonderful example of the firm intrepidity with which 
a great and honeft mind, engaged in 2 noble caule, can ftrug- 
gle with difficulties and at laft overcome them ; and at the fame 
time they furnifh an inftruétive leffon to the world, on the folly 
of attempting to cru(h the rifing {pirit of freedom. 

It would be as impraéticable for us to detail to our readers 
the fubjects of thefe letters, as it would be unneceflary to mark 
the progrefs of the recent events which occafioned them; and 
to fill up our pages with detached extracts would afford but an 
imperfect idea of a publication of this kind. We fhall there- 
fore content ourfelves with copying part of a letter to the Pree 

fident, 
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fident, written in a moment of fufpence, in which the great 
talents and the honeft mind of the writer are well difplayed : 


« Sir, New-York, Head Quarters, Sept. 8, 1776. 


« Since I had the honor of addreffing you on the fixth inftant, I 
have called a council of the general officers, in order to take a full 
and comprehenfive view of our fituation, and thereupon form fuch a 
plan of future defence as may be immediately purfued, and fubjeé to 
no other alteration than a change of operations on the enemy’s fide 
may occafion. 

« Before the landing of the enemy on Long-Ifland, the point of 
attack couvid not be known, or any fatisfa€tory judgment formed of 
their intentions. It might be on Long-Ifland, on Bergen, or dire&tly 
on thecity, ‘This made it neceflary to be prepared for each, and has 
occafioned an expenfe of labour which now feems ufelefs, and is re- 
gretted by thofe who form a judgment from after-knowledge. But I 
traft, men of difcernment will think differently, and fee that by fuch 
works and preparations we have not only delayed the operations of the 
campaign till it is too late to effect any capital incurfion into the coun- 
try, but have drawn the enemy’s forces to one point, and obliged them 
to [ difclofe] their plan, fo as to enable us to form our defence on fome 
eertainty. 

‘ It 1s now extremely obvious from all intelligence,—from their 
movements, and every other circumftance,—that having landed their 
whole army on Long-Ifland (except about four thoufand on Staten- 
Ifland), they mean to inclofe us on the ifland of New-York by taking 
poft in our rear while the fhipping effectually fecure the front; and 
thus, either by cutting off our communication with the country, oblige 
us to fight them on their own terms, or furrender at difcretion,—or by 
a brilliant ftroke endeavour to cut this army in pieces, and fecure the 
collection of arms and ftores, which they well know we fhal! not be 
able foon to replace. 

« Having therefore their fyftem unfolded to us, it became an im- 
portant confideration how it could be molt fuccefsfully oppofed. On 
every fide there is a choice of difficulties; and every meafure on our 
part (however painful the reflexion is from experience) to be formed 
with fome apprehenfion that all our troops will not do their duty. 
In deliberating on this great queftion, it was impoflible to forget, that 
hiftory, our own experience, the advice of our ableft friends in Eu- 
rope, the fears of the enemy, and even the declarations of Congrefs, 
demonftrate, that on our fide the war fhould be defenfive—(it has 
ever been called a war of pofts);—that we fhould on all occafions 
avoid a general action, nor put any thing to the rifk, unlefs compelled 
by a neceffity into which we ought never to be drawn. 

¢ The arguments on which fuch a fyftem was founded were deemed 
unanfwerable; and experience has given her fan¢tion. With thefe 
views, and being fully perfuaded that it would be prefumption to draw 
gut our young troops into open ground againft their fuperiors both in 
number and difcipline, I have never {pared the fpade and pickaxe, 


{ confefs | have not fouxd that readinefs to defend even ftrong pofts at 
all 
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all hazards, which is neceflary to derive the greateft benefit from thems 
The honor of making a brave defence does not feem to be a lufficient 
ftimulus when fuccefs is very doubrful, and the failing into the enemy’s 
hands probable: but I doubt not, this will be gradually attained.— 
We are now in a ftrong polt, but not an impregnable one, nay ac- 
knowledged by every man of judgment to be untenable, unlefs the 
enemy will make the attack upon lines when they can avoid it, and 
their movements indicate that they mean to do fo. 

‘ To draw the whole army together in order to arrange the defence 
proportionate to the extent of lines and works, would leave the coun- 
try open for an approach, and put the fate of this army and its Rores 
on the hazard of making 2 fuccefsful defence in the city, er the iflue 
of an engagement out of it. On the other hand, to abandon a city 
which has been by fome deemed defenfible, and on whole works much 
labour has been beftowed, has a tendency to difpirit the troops and 
enfeeble our caufe. It has alfo been confidered as the kev to the 
northern country, But as to that, | am fully of opinion that the efta- 
blithing of ftrong pofts at Mount-Wafhington on the upper part of this 
ifland, and onthe Jerfey fide oppofite to it, with the affiftance of the 
obftructions already made (and which may be improved) in the water, 
not only the navigation of Hudfon’s-river, but an eatier and better 
communication may be more effectually fecured between the northern 
and fouthern ftates. This, I believe, every one acquainted with the 
fituation of the country will readily agree to; and it will appear evi- 
dent to thofe who have an opportunity of recurring to good maps. 

‘ 'Thefe and manv other confequences, which will be involved in 
the determination of our next meafure, have given our minds full 
employ, and led every one to form a judgment as the various objects 
prefented themfelves to his view. 

« The poft at Kingfbridge is naturally ftrong, and is pretty well 
fortified: the heights about it are commanding, and might foon be 
made more fo. ‘Thefe are important objects, and I have attended to 
them accordingly. I have alfo removed from the city all the ftores 
and ammunition except what was abfolutely neceflary for its defence, 
and made every other difpofition that did not effentially interfere with 
that objett,—carefully keeping ia view, until it fhould be abfolutely 
determined on full confideration, how far the city was to be defended 
at all events. 

* {n refolving points of fuch importance, many circumftances pecu- 
liar to our own army alfo occur. Being only provided for a fummer’s 
campaign, their clothes, fhocs, and blankets, will foon be unfit for 
the change of weather which we every day feel. At prefentwe have 
not tents for more than two-thirds, many of them old and worn out: 
but if we had a plentiful fupply, the feafon will not admit of continu- 
ing in them long.— The cafe of our fick is alfo worthy of much confi- 
deration. Theirnumber, by the returns, forms at leaft one-fourth of 
thearmy. Policy and humanity require they fhould be made as com- 
fortable as poffible. 

* With thefe and many other circumftances before them, the whole 
council of general officers met yefterday in order to adopt fome gene- 
ral line of conduct tq be purfued at this important erifis. I intended 
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to have procured their feparate opinions on each point; but time 
would not admit. I was therefore obliged to colieét their fenfe more 
generally than I could have withed.—All agreed the town would not 
be tenable if the enemy refolved to bombard and canonnade it: but 
the difficulty attending a removal operated fo ftrongly, that a courfe 
was taken between abandouing it totally and concentring our whole 
firength for its defence: nor were fome a little influenced in their 
opinion, to whom the determination of Congrefs was known, againft 
an evacuation totally, as they were led to fulpect Congrefs withed it to 
be maintained at every hazard. 

« It was concluded to arrange the army under three divifions ;— 
five thoufand to remain for the defence of the city ;—nine thoufand to 
King fbridge and its dependencies, as well to poffefs and fecure thofe 
pofts, as to be ready to attack the enemy who are moving eaftward on 
Long-Ifland, if they fhould attempt to land on this fide ;—the remain- 
der to occupy the intermediate fpace, and fupport either ;—that the 
fick fhould be immediately removed to Orangetown, and barracks 
prepared at King{bridge with all expedition to cover the troops. 

« There were fome general officers, in whofe judgment and opinion 
much confidence is to be repofed, that were for a total and immediate 
xemoval from the city,—urging the great danger of one part of the 
army being cut off before the other can fupport it, the extremities be- 
ing at leaft fixteen miles apart ;—that our army, when colleéted, is 
inferior to the enemy ;—that they can move with their whole force to 
any point of attack, and confequently mult fucceed by weight of num- 
bers, if they have only a part to oppofe them ;— that, by removing from 
hence, we deprive the enemy of the advantage oftheir fhips, which will 
make at leaft one half of the force to attack the town :—that we fhould 
keep the enemy at bay, put nothing to the hazard, but atall events keep 
the army together, which may be recruited another year ;—that the 
unfpent ftores will alfo be preterved; and, in this cafe, the heavy ar- 
tillery can alfo be fecured. But they were over-ruled by a majority, 
who thought for the prefent a part of our force might be kept here, 
and attempt to maintain the city a while longer. 

« I am fenfible a retreating army is encircled with difficulties; that 
the declining an engagement fubjects a general to reproach; and that 
the common caufe may be affected by the difcouragement it may 
throw over the minds of many. Nor am | infenfible of the contrary 
effects, if a brilliant ftroke could be made with any probability of fuc- 
cefs, efpecially after our lofs upon Long-Ifland.—Bur, when the fate 
of America may be at ftake on the iffue, — when the wifdom of cooler 
moments and experienced men have decided that we fhould protraé& 
the war if poflible,--I cannot think it fafe or wife to adopt a different 
fy item when the feafon for a€lion draws fo neara clofe.’ 


In order to fatisfy our readers concerning the authenticity of 
thefe letters, it is only neceflary to inform them that they have 
been copied, by permiffion obtained from the proper autho- 
rity, from the original papers preferved in the Secretary of 
State’s office in Philadelphia. The editor’s advertifemeut men- 
tions thefe letters as only a part of the documents with which 
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he is furnifhed, relating to the conteft between America and 
Great Britain ; and it gives the public reafon to expect, in the 
fequel, other interefting pieces penned by the leaders and prin- 
cipal agents in the American revolution, and tending to throw 
light on many important tranfaQions which have hitherto been 
either enveloped in total darknefs, or, at beft, but obfcurely 
perceived and imperfectly underftood. : 

The editor has been prevented from publifhing other papers 
connected with thefe by obdftacles at prefent infurmountable : 
but, when they are removed, he promites (in an appendix) 
fuch parts of them, at leaft, as are moft cutious and interefting. 

Befides the title copied at the head of this article, another 
more general one is prefixed to the work, intimating that thefe 
volumes are only a part of a large defign; this title is, Ameri- 
can State Papers, being a Collection of Original and Authentic Do- 
cuments relative to the War between the United States and Great 


Britain. BK. 
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Art. V. Memoirs of the Medical Society of London. Vol. 1V. 8vo. 
pp- 450. 7s. Boards, Dilly. 1795. 
W® fhall proceed to the examination of the various papers in 
this volume, without detaining the reader by any prefa- 
tory remarks, and omitting fuch cafes as fuggeft no particular 
obfervation. 

Cafe of Pemphigus, by W. Gaitfkell, furgeon, Rotherhithe. 
In this cafe there was no fever, nor any occafion for medicine. 
The author inoculated himfelf with the contents of the veficles 
without effect. This liquor is like the ferum of the blood, but 
lefs faline, and gives lefs coagulum with acids. 

Obfervations on the digitalis purpurea, by W. Currie, M. D. 
Chefter. Dr. C. tells us that his experience with this medicine 
in dropfy correfponds entirely with that of Dr. Lettfom. 
Mu. Did Dr. C. give dofes equally large? He relates no parti- 
culars ;—in the place of faéts, however, we have fpeculations : 
but, unfortunately, thefe are neither very new, nor very edify- 
ing. ‘The abforption of the fluids (when it happens) ¢ appears 
to have been owing to the commotion excited in the conftitu- 
tion by the wires med. nat. in order to obviate the fedative 
effets of the digitalis:’——but what are the wires med. doing 
when no commotion is excited, and yet the water is abforbed ? 
No doubt, the Doétor can tell, by virtue of his pliant theory ; 
and after he has told, neither he himfelf nor his reader thall 
underitand what ations of the body have been excited: yet in 
the knowlege of thefe, true medica! fcience folely confifts, 
Dr. C. adds a recommendation of digitalis in mania and in 
hemorrhages. 


Rav. Dec. 1795: Ee An 
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An experienced and fuccefiful method of treating the fiflula in ano, 
by J. Mudge, M.D. Plymouth. Dr. M. propofes to facilitate 
the operation, and the fubfequent treatment, by the help of a 
{peculum of which an engraving is affixed. His idea appears 
feafible and ingenious. | 

An account of the medicinal effects of the refin of the acarcides 
refinifera, or yellow refin, from Botany Bay, by C. Kite, fur- 
geon, Gravelend. Mr. K. relates many cafes and adduces 
many teftimonies in favour of this refin. He annexes a cata- 
logue of its virtues, fomewhat indiferiminate indeed, but ample 
enough for an advertifement : 


« | will for the prefent therefore content myfelf with obferving, that 


independent of the complaints in which it is here related to have fuc- 
ceeded, fuch as neulea, ficknefs, vomiting, flatulency, heartburn, 
pains in the ftomach, and all the other fymptoms of dyfpepfia, 
Diarrheea, mild os of cholera, dyfentery, flatulency, and pain 
in the bowels, fpafms in the ftomach, in the mufcles of the trunk, 
and in thofe of the extremities, the gout in the ftomach, and violent 
pains in the extremities refembling the gout or rheumatifm,—Great 
and general proftration of ftrength,—Catarrhous affections,—And in 
certain cafes of amenorrhaa and Guor albus. — Exclufive of thefe com- 
plaints J fay, in all cafes where debility itfelf is the idiopathic com- 
plaint, where it is independent of, and unconnected with any real 
organic difeafe—I fhould expect, whether the af€ection be local or 
general, that the yellow gum will be found a very powerful and effec- 
tual reftorative.’ 


The yellow refin may have its ufe: but, from its fenfible 
qualities, and from a¢tual trial, we are inclined to think that 
it will by no means fulfil the expectations which this paper may 
raife in the minds of the unwary. 

Obfervations and experiments on the external abforption of emetic 
tartar and arfenic, by W. Gaitfkell, furgeon.. Former experi- 
ments on this fubjeét are well known. Mr. G. from his per- 
fonal experience and that of feveral friends, concludes that 


neither tartar emetic nor other metallic preparations (mercurials | 


excepted) can ever be employed as ufeful alteratives. Tartar 
emetic, rubbed on the fkin with water, produced fuppurating 
pimples in more than one inftance, 

Dr. Bradley alfo treats of the infrication of tartar emetic. 
The fame effect on the fkin and the tame inefficacy on the fyf- 
tem are noticed. His paper, however, holds out the profpeét 
of good effect in rheumatifm, &c. if the diftreffing eruption 
could be avoided or rendered tolerable. The fame method of 
applying, emetic tartar is favourably mentioned in the appendix. 

Hiftory of three cafes of typhus fuccefsfully treated, by W. Harri- 
fon, M.D. Rippon. The practice of wafhing febrile patients 
with cold water is well known, though not generally followed. 

Dr. H. 
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Dr. H. ufed vinegar and water, equal parts: the cafes appear to 
have been bad: in one patient, he fays, the liquor changed the 
livid colour of the petechiz to a florid red on its firft application. 

An account of fome anomalous appearances confequent to the ino~ 
culation of the {mall-pox, by C. Kite, furgeon. 

Hiftory of a fecond or fuppofed fecond fmall-pox, by E. Withers, 
furgeon, Newbury. ; 

Cafes of feveral women who had the fmall-pox during pregnant), 
with an account of the manner in which the children appeared ta 
have been affected, by C. Kite. 

Thefe three papers contain prolific grounds for fpeculators. 
Mr. Kite relates feveral cafes, authenticated with names, In 
which a febrile difeafe, fometimes attended with eruptions, was 
propagated by inoculation with matter from perfons in the fmall- 
pox, and in which the true fmall-pox took place fome time 
after the patients had gone through the firft difeafe, which was 
taken for the f{mall-pox. The author’s hypothefis is, that 
variolous matter, in its progrefs towards becoming effete, may 
occafion a difeafe refembling fmall-pox, and yet may be inca- 
pable of deftroying the fufceptibility of the conftitution for this 
diforder. His advice is, * never to employ variolous matter 
except when it is perfectly frefh, and not to be too confident 
that the patient has abfolutely had the fmall-pox unlefs the 
puftules have gone through a regular maturation.’ 

The fingular narrative of Mr. Withers opens thus: 

‘ Mr. Richard Langford, a farmer of Weft Shefford, in this 
eounty, about fifty years of age, when about a month old had the 
{mall-pox, at a time when three others of the family underwent the 
fame difeafe, one of whom, a fervant man, died with it. Mr. Lang- 
ford’s countenance was ftrongly indicative of the malignity of the dif- 
temper, his face being fo remarkably pitted and feamed, as to attract 
the notice of all who faw him, fo that no one could entertain a doubt 
about his having had that difeafe in the moft inveterate manner ; 
moreover, it was ufual for him alfo, whenever the {mall pox happened 
among the poor of his parifh, to attend and aflift in accommodating 
them with all neceffaries.’ 


Mr. W. goes on to fay that Mr L. was feized with a fever- 
ifh complaint, in the courfe of which an eruption appeared 
with all the characters of the fmall-pox, and which was judged 
to be fuch by two phyficians. The opinion was ridiculed: 
but “ four of the family, as alfo a fifter of the patient (to whom 
the difeafe was conveyed by her fon’s vifiting his uncle) fallin 
down with the {mall-pox, fully fatisfied the country with suse 
to the nature of the difeafe.” Such is the account. Reader 
explain the phenomena. . 

Mr. Kite alfo furnifhes a confiderable number of cafes of 
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explain why the foetus is fo feldom infected, he modeftly pro- 
pofes a general remark, deduced from his own experience. 
Young infants, he thinks, are remarkably unfufceptible of the 
variolous and rudeolous contagions: * the younger, the weaker, 
the infant is, the lefs of life it poffefles, the lefs fufceptibility it 
has alfo for thefe complaints.? Mr. Turnbull relates an in- 
{tance of communication of the fmall-pox to the fcetus. 

An inflance of a fatal pulmonary confumption, without any evie 
dent hectic fever, by Ant. Fothergi!], M. D. The cafe here 
reported may eafily be explained, according to the opinion of 
thofe who teach that the exclufion of air from ulcerating fur- 
faces frequently prevents hectic fever, and v. uv. The patient 
had no night fweats, no rigors, no purulent expectoration. 
On difle€tion, it appeared that ¢ the right lobe of the lungs was 
totally deftroyed, and the cavity compleatly full of very foetid 
purulent matter.’ 

Hiftory of a cafe of croup terminating fatally, with a diffedtion 
and intidental remarks, by Henry Field, apothecary. 

Auguft 23. A girl, three years old, ftout and healthy, had 
© a confiderable degree of fever, wheezing and difficult refpira- 
tion, founding at times fomewhat ftridulous, the fauces red 
and inflamed, and covered each with a mucous membrane-like 
appearance; a cough frequent and founding peculiarly fhrill.’ 
Topical bleeding, with hx leeches, and infufion of fenna and 
antimonial wine, befides two blifters, were firft prefcribed ; 
and the fymptoms in gencra] were thought to be fomewhat 
mitigated. Cantharides externally, with naufeating emetic and 
opening medicines, were freely ufed till the 28th; fome flight 
fluctuations were obferved, but the patient expired early on the 
2gth. Liffeion fhewed * flight inflammation through the 
whole internal furface of the trachea, extending into the bron- 
chia: the epiglottis and glottis were compleatly covered with a 
thick, white, opake, membranous cruft, adhering firmly to 
thofe parts fo as to be feparated with difficuly by a probe, and 
extending about an inch downwards In the trachea.’ 

Such were the progrefs and the event, and fuch the appear- 
ances after death. Onthefe data, Mr. F. proceeds to com- 
ment ; we fhall touch ona few of the principal points ; and, if we 
fpeak freely, we truft to the importance of the occafion for our 
juttification, The eflential chara&ter of this difeafe is {aid to 
* coniift in a morbid ftate of the larynx and trachea, difpofing 
them to fecrete a mucus of a peculiar nature, and which ina 
very fhort time concretes into a membranous fubftance.’? Mr. 
Hunter has abundantly demonftrated that a certain degree of 
inflammation occafions the fecretion of coagulating lymph: 
but meither in croup nor in any form of pneumonia, does fuch 
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fecretion always take place; yet, though the action of the vef- 
fels does not attain that violence, it may {till be in great and 
dangerous excefs. (n this, therefore, the eye of the prac- 
titioner ought to be fixed; and in this thould the e/fence of the 
difeafe, if fuch forms of fpeech avail any thing, be made'to con- 
fit. Mr. F. (p. 152-3) has fome minute obfervations on the 
ftridulous founds * which is ufually confidered as characteriftic 
of this difeafe.? There is only one method of contemplating 
this circumftance, which can Jead to any thing ufeful. “This 
is not to lay ftrefs on exa& fimilitude of tone, but to reprefent 
a latitude of found as neceflary ; for it will evidently be more or 
Jefs thrill, as the wind-pipe is more or lefs braced by inflam- 
mation. ‘Thofe who underftand how to allow for the variation 
of nature in fuch minutiz will, we are perfuaded, feel none of 
that embarraffment to which Mr. F. alludes, when he fays 
(p. 155) that ¢ our prefent experience is certainly inadequate’ 
to an early difcrimination of this difeafe. 

The farther we advance in this paper, the more do we feel 
inclined to oppofe opinion to opinion. The following paflage, 
which refpects the moft important meafure in the whole treat- 
ment, feems to us fcarcely lefs pregnant with evil than ?andora’s. 
Dox : 

« As the inflammation does not appear of a very adive kind, general 
evacuation by blood-letting does not feem admiffble in this difeafe; 
topical evacuation by leeches, neverthelefs, fhould be purfued with 
great vigour, at leaft in the early ftages of it, being that which has 
the mott certain tendency to relieve the fymptoms without inducing 
much general debility, which circumftance it is particularly neceflary 
to guard againft.’ 

In evidence of the activity of theinfammation, we appeal to 
parts of fimilar ftru€ture, when they are ftimulated to the fecre- 
tion of coagulating lymph. We might alfo reft fomething on 
the analogy of acute difeafes in children. We aflert that the 
debility induced by general blood-letting is nothing, in compa- 
rifon with that induced by the continuance of inflammation ; 
and that the former will never be dangerous within any mode- 
rate period after the attack. 

‘ Dr. Home (fays Mr. Field) obje€s to the early application 
of blifters to the affected parts ;’ (p. 15y,) and we confefs that we 
were not able to avoid fhuddering at the boldnefs and pertina- 
city with which the ftimulus of cantharides was applied in the 
cafe defcribed, confidering that the inflammatory action of the 
exhalants was not previoufly removed by free emiffion of blood, 
Jt would have been better, in our judgment, to have ufed the 
fimple folution of tartarized antimony than the medicines pre- 
fcribed, This is readily taken by childrens and, befides its 
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ufual primary operation, it often renders cathartics necdlefs. 
The treatment in the inftance before us was direéted by the late 
ingenious Dr. Auftin. 

[In our animadverfions on this paper, we have been the more 
prolix on account of the great frequency and fatality of the 
croup in London. For ourfelves, we are perfuaded that parents 
will continue to mourn over the tombs of their offspring, unlefs 
the lancet be freely employed in this dangerous difeafe. 

Dr. Senter’s fingular cafe of ifchuria has already, as it well 
deferved, been particularly noticed by us in our account of the 
American Medical Tranfaétions. (See Rev. Appendix to 
vol. xvi. N.S.) 

Some account of Anguftura bark, by J. C. Lettfom, M. D. 
We have here a favourable report of the virtues of the Ang. 
bark in certain ftates of low fever, particularly where the bow- 
els are affected. Some other applications of this medicine are 
annexed. Dr. L. thinks that ‘ the medicinal properties of the 
Ang. bark depend not fo much upon its bitter quality as upon 
its tonic antifeptic febrifuge powers.’ 

Abridgment of Mr. Robert White’s paper on f[chirro-contraced 
reftum, ‘The author advifes early attention to this difeafe; he 
mentions fome fymptoms which may ferve to charaCterize it in 
its incipient ftate, and recommends the ufe of mercury, whcn 
the diforder is afcertained. 

A cafe of petechia, unaccompanied with fever, with obfervations 
on the fame, by T. Garrett, M. D. Harrogate. This patient 
had alfo hemorrhages from the nofe, and fpongy bleeding gums, 
with great weaknefs. He recovered under the ufe of tonics, 
bitters, and acids. We fhould much with to know what the 
beft remedies in fea-fcurvy, as juice of lemons, would effe& in 
fuch a cafe. 

ae if anatase pedtorzs, with remarks, by Samuel Black, 
M. D. Newry, Ireland. This is a very valuable paper. It 
feems to afcertain the proximate caufe of one divifion of 
thofe extraordinary feizures, which go under the name of angina 
pectoris. In the patient whofe cafe gave occafion to this 
communication, the heart was found * unufually tender and 
Jacerable. In none of the valves could any vifible degeneracy 
be detected, but the two coronary arteries exhibited the moft 
complete offification Lever faw. From their origin through 
two inches of their length they had become a compleat bone.’ 
There was no accumulation of fat, no effufion; and, doubtlefs, 

the incapability of the arteries, of fo important a vifcus as the 
heart, to perform their office, may be confidered as an adequate 
caule of difeafe and death. 
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Curfory remarks on the appearance of angina fearlatina in the 
fpring of 1793, by J.C. Lettfom, M. D. How far this pa- 
per tends to throw new light on a moft formidable difeafey we 
fhall leave to the purchafers of the volume to determine. 

Hints refpedting the prifon of Newgate, by J.C. Lettfom, M.D. 
To readers acquainted with the meaiures propofed of late years 
for infuring the falubritv of gaols and fhips, thefe benevolent 
hints towards ¢ meliorating mifery’ will afford little inftruction. 
The paper is illuftrated by a more compleat ground-plan of 
Newgate than has ever been publifhed.—* When I vifited the 
female convicts,’ fays the writer, * 1 was fhocked on viewing 
their wretched condition ; fome of them had fearcely raiment 
fufficient to render them decent, although the keeper, Mr. 
Kirby, had expended nearly 201. out of his own pocket to 
affift them.’ 

Hiftory of the treatment of hemorrhages, by Jon. Binns, 
M. D. Liverpool. Dr. Binns has ufed cold glyfters with fuc- 
cefs in difcharges of blood by ftool. He relates at length a 
cafe of diarrhoea at the clofe of typhus, in which this practice 
anfwered. The glyfters confifted of deco&ion of tormentil 
with gum-arabic and a little vitriolic acid. ~Under this article 
is a cafe of amaurofis of fix months’ ftanding, fuccefsfully treated 
by a cold infufion of one grain of Cayenne pepper in an ounce 
of water. This application deferves trial. With the writer of 
this article it has failed in one very fair cafe. 

Some account of the dyfopia, by M. Guthrie, M. D. Peterf- 
burgh. This isa fingular complaint, known in Ruffia by a name 
- fignifying the hen dlindnefs. The patient lofes his fight at fun- 
fet, and does not recover it till fun-rife. He is blind during 
the lighteft nights of fummer. The difeafe is common among 
the peafants during the hay-harveft, when they generally work 
all night, to avoid the fulery heat of day, and when they fleep 
lefs than ufual. There is no pain nor any external appearance, 
This temporary amaurofis goes off {pontaneoufly, but they ufe 
what Dr. G. believes to be a decoction of the blue-bottle 
(centaurea cyanus). ‘The caufe is evidently exhauftion of the 
irritability of the retina, by excefs of light. 

On the internal ufe of filver in the epilepfy, by James Sims, 
M.D. Dr. S. fays that he has fucceisfuliy given from the 8th 
to the 2oth part of a grain of the nitrat of filver in epilepfy. 
‘Two favourable cafes are related. 

The Appendix contains a number of obfervations, among 
which a cafe of {pajm from Mr. J. Malden, furgeon, has prin- 
cipally drawn our attention : it was, however, as much a cafe of 
convulfion as of fpafm. E.G. adelicate young woman, would 
fometimes cough an hour or more inceflantly, then hiccough, 
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then complain of violent pain of the abdomen, then the fphinc- 
cer of the bladder would be contracted, and afterward the jaw. 
At the time of the inceflant cough, a few drops of blood drawn 
from the arm—five or only three drops, and on all occafions 
half an ounce — would produce immediate relief :—but bleeding 
would only relieve the convulfion (which the author mifcalls 
fpafm) of the mufcles of refoiration. A complete cure 1s faid 


co have been effected by fevere falivation, Bea. 





Art. VI. 4 New General Hiffory of Scotland, from the earlieft 
Times to the /£ra of the Abolition of the Hereditary Jurifdictions 
of Subjects in Scotland in the Year 1748. By Robert Heron. 
Vol. J. 2 Parts. 8vo. pp. 449. 7s. fewed. Vernor. 1794. 


w the year 1793, Mr. H. publifhed propofals for a general 

hiftory of Scotland in twelve books, to be comprized in 
3 vols. 8vo. price one guinea. The firft volume is now fub- 
mitted to the public, divided into two books with notes, the 
former comprehending the hiftory of the Romans, Caledonians, 
Britons, Picts, Scots, Anglofaxons, and Danes, in Scotland, 
until the acceffion of Malcolm Canmore, Anno Domini 10573 
and the latter comprehending the period of Scottifh hiftory 
from the acceffion of Malcolm to the death of Alexander II]. 
A.D. 1281. : 

In treating this obfcure and unpromifing fubje@, .Mr. H. in- 
genuoufly confefles that * we have no diftinctions of Janguage, 
no oppofition of cuftoms, manners, or character, no claffific 
diverfities in the productions of the arts, to enable us to diftin- 
guifh accurately from one another, the feveral races of people 
by which North Britain might be (read was) anciently inha- 
bited.” He obferves, therefore, modeftly and truly, 

‘« In the difcuffion of doubtful fa&s, in the Notes, I believe, I'may 
-have expreffed lefs violence of paflion, than has been.difplayed by fe- 
veral of thofe who have lately examined thefe fame fubjeéts.. Some 
writers know not to difpute, without fcolding and calumniating their 
adverfaries, in all the bitternefs of rage: and there are readers, I 
doubt not, «w/e enough to find thefe the beft, nay the only proper 
means for eftadlithing the juftnefs of any opinion, But, I, for my 
part, have never found, that J could diftinguifh truth with cléarer 
vifion, or feize it with a furer grafp, when‘ may have had the mif- 
fortune to be out of humour. And, I am perfeétly fatished, that a 
man may not be of the fame mind as J, about many matters; yet, 
have neither cloven jcet, nor affes’ ears.’ 

T hough this writer difplays lefs ill nature, he does not fhew 
lefs induftry, than his competitors, in this obfcure walk of 
literature : but it 1s to be regretted that, like them, he does 
not feem very perfecily acquainted with all the elegancies and 
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proprieties of the Englifh language. As a f{pecimen of his 
ftyle, we give the following account of the clergy of Scotland 


in the 11th and yath centuries. 


‘ The Clergy of Scotland were not at this time eminently learned, 

Yet, with them, was aluioit all the little learning which the nation 

ofleffed. ‘They were commonly able to read and write. ‘They were 
{killed in that levendary lore which recited the deeds of Saints, and 
the innumerable machinations employed by demons againtt ¢hezr piety 
and peace. For the greater part, they underiood the Latin, as well 
as their vernacular language. ‘They were patrons and profeffors of 
the Fine Arts. In the monatteries, copies of books were multiplied 
by tranfcription. The moit fkijiul mafons and archicetts were monks 
or fecular clergymen. In the {piritual courts, juftice was adminiter- 
ed with greater wif(dom and impartiality, than in the Lay courts, in 
all cafes, in which the intereits of the church were not immediately 
concerned. 

« The circumftances of their clerical ftate had a natural tendency 
to render the clergy felfifh, luxurious, proud, and hypocritical. But, 
the fame peculiar circumilances alfo made them peaceable, pious, 
wife, and benencent above the laity. It is the felicity of the clerical 
character, that although it have a tendency to cultivate and cherith 
certain evil habits ; it is at the fame time calculated, in a much more 
eminent degree, to produce and. maintain,thofe habits of virtue which 
are the moit beneficial to fociety. Grofs luxury reigned in fome of 
the more opulent monafteries, and among the fuperior clergy. A bi- 
fhop of St. Andrew’s took away a patronage from the abbacy of Dun- 
fermline ; becaufe the monks had neglected, upon a vifit which he 
paid to the abbey, to leave in his bed-chamber, enough of wine for 
his noéturnal potations. Many of the little legends by which the 
monkifh writers have recommended virtue and reproved wickednefs, 
relate punifhments inflicted miraculoufly upon the butlers, ftewards, 
and cooks, in the convents, for their grofs and abominable gluttony 
or drunkenneis. Many of thofe legendary tales are alfo directed 
againft fimoniacal practices, and againft the engrofling of a plurality 
of benefices, in the hands of one incumbent. The morality of the writ- 
ings of the monks, is often pure and fublime, as that taught by the 
theologians and philofophers ot the moit enlightened ages. The gra- 
dual emancipation of the Bondmen, was owing, in a very confiderable 
degree, to the folicitations and advice of the Clergy; although more, 
it mutt be confeffed, to their folicitations and advice, than to their ex- 
ample. The firm, independent fpirit with which the Scottith Clergy 
refitted the ufurped authority of the Archbilhop of York and the 
Englifh church, was fingularly honourable to them. In the whole it 
muit be allowed, that the ignorance of the Clergy and the corruption 
of religion in this age were produced in a great meafure, by the un- 
avoidable effeéts of that flood of barbarifm which had delu ged Europe, 
and remained for a time, in ftagnation, over it; but that no other 
fyftem of religion could, in a period equally barbarous, have accom- 
plifhed effects fo beneficial, upon the condition of civil life; or could 
have formed and maintained a hierarchy of priefts, fo virtuous, al- 
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though opulent, fo ufeful in fociety, although connected with it by 
fewer ties than others.—It was in the courie of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, that the fecular clergy of Scotland gradually re- 
nounced matrimony, and were perfuaded to content themfelves with 
celibacy and concubinage.’ 

Although this work exhibits neither extraordinary novelty of 
sefearch, nor felicity of arrangement, nor uncommon depth of 
reflection ; yet, as a faithful compilement from authentic mo- 
numents of the early tranfaQions in Scotland, it will be found, 
we have no doubt, when completed according to the intelli- 
gent author’s plan, convenient, entertaining, and ufeful. Gil..s. 


or ——————— 





Art. VII. A Review of the Governments of Sparta and Athens. 
By William Drummond. 8vo. pp. 282. 6s. boards. Large 
Paper. Nicol. 


ge ingenious author of this treatife thinks, rightly, with 
Sigonius, that there are fo many monuments of virtue and 
wifdom amid the ruins of Greece, that we can fcarcely apply 
ourfelves too much to the ftudy of the antients, and to the con- 
templation of their example. 

In examining the conftitutions of Sparta and Athens, Mr. D. 
juftly claims the merit of always preferring * that little which 
the Greeks have left to us, to the long and laborious treatifes 
of modern compilers.” Among thele, however, he fays, ‘1 do 
not reckon Montagu, or [nor] a more learned author, who has 

ublifhed an account of the civil inftitutions of Sparta and of 
Athens in his Hiftory of Ancient Greece.” Mr. Drummond’s 
opinions indeed, as to the merits and defects of thofe govern- 
ments, nearly agree with thofe of Dr. Gillies; and it cannot | 
be furprizing that writers who draw from the fame fources of : 
information, and prefer the fair appreciation of hiftorical facts 
to the vanity of forming new theories, fhould arrive at the fame 
or nearly fimilar conclufions. 

The chapter om the internal arrangement of the Spartan ge- 
vernment gave us particular fatisfaction: but it is too long tor 
an extract. Agreeably to the maxims which are contained in 
it, the author thus briefly explains the true principles of the 
Athenian government: 

* The firitand moft remarkable effect produced at Athens, by the 
promulgation of Solon’s laws, was the equal liberty rendered to all 
its citizens, Now if the practice of the government had correfponded 
with its theory, the caufes which fhould have preferved this fyftem, 
would have been the virtue and moderation of the rich, and the fpirit 
and magnanimity of the poor. But thefe moral caufes may be all pro- 
perly referred to one principle, namely, patrioti/m. It is therefore 
obvious, that patriotif was a principle of the Athenian government, : 
or at leaft of its theory, 
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« The fecurity of perfon and property, which was fo well eitablifhed 
at Athens, is defervedly confidered as the beit gift of liberty. The 
eflicient caufes of this fecurity, were the attention paid to the charac- 
cers of thofe who were appointed judges, and the impartiality and 
wildom of the laws themfelves. Now itis evident that ju/ffice is the 
principle, to which thefe caufes may be referred ; and which may be 
reckoned another principle in the Athenian government. 

« The conttitution required, that a law, after it had been formed by 
the fenate, and approved by the people, fhould be finally referred to an 
affembly, compoted of the wifeit of the citizens of Athens; for al. 
though their approbation gave it no new force, yet their difapprobation 
was fufiicient toannul it. Now the object being evidently to obtain the 
advantagesof time, of deliberation, of refl2Ction, and even of experience, 
we may juitly conclude, that the principle here afflumed, was prudence. 

‘ The illuftrious Montefquieu makes honour and moderation to be 
the principles of a limited monarchy, and of ariflocracy. But when 
we confider the high reputation of the Athenian magittrates for juitice 
and probity, and when we recollect how much was left in the power 
of the judge, we mutt furely, acknowledge, that thefe were alfo prin- 
ciples in the conftitution of Athens. . For honour is the principle, 
which difpofes rightly that part of our conduét with regard to others, 
which Jaw cannot reach ; and moderation is a principle which founded 
upon reafon, co-operates with honour in reilraining the influence of 
the paflions. 

« Now Solon provided by feveral laws againft the admiffion of any 
perfons to the dignified ftation of Archon and Areopagite, whofe cha- 
racters, and even whofe families bore not the reputation of virtue. 
No attempt even, was permitted to be made to influence the paflions 
in the affembly of the Areopagites, and their decrees have undergone 
the fcrutiny of hiftorical refearch, unblemithed by a ftain. 

‘ It appears then from the foregoing inveftigation, that the leading 
principles of the Athenian conftitution, were patrivtifm, juftice, pru- 
dence, honour, and moderation.’ 


Mr. D. is a judicious and modeft author, whofe aim is not 
todazzle, but to inform. In this age of literary enterprife and 
political innovation, he difdains to court temporary applaufe 
by fpecious fingularity and boldnefs : but, on the contrary, he 
fhews no fmall fkill in impreffing maxims which are not the 
lefs refpectable becaufe they are more antient, nor the lefs 
ufeful becaufe, by all wife lawgivers, univerfally approved. 

In a few inflances, Mr. D. feems to have miftaken, and 
mif-tranflated, the Greek paflages which he cites. Thus, 
Pp. 209 he makes Paufanias fay ‘* This report is believed by 
thofe who are ignorant of hiftory ; and who truft to what they 
hear from the tragedians, and the boys belonging to the 
chorufes.” We think that the words “ evbus ex wasdwy” fhould 
be tranilated ** from their childhood ;”,—and then the paffage 
would run thus: §* other falfehoods are reported by the mul- 
titude, ignorant of hiftory, and who believe what they have 
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been accuftomed to hear from their childhood in chorufes and 
tragedies.” 

In p. 223, Mr. D. fays ¢ Ariftotle {peaks of Solon with a 
kind of contemptuous approbation.’ The Stagyrite’s words do 
not juftify this remark: Loacya enot prev csovrat vomoberny ywerbas 
enudaiov: © fome indeed think that Solon was an excellent legif- 
Jator ;”’ for that Ariftotle him elf was of this opinion is clear from 
what follows in the fame chapter, Polit. ii. c. x. when he fays 
that the diforders which happened in the Athenian government 
proceeded not from any error in its original ftructure, but from 
the naval victories of the Athenians, which filled them wit! 
pride and infolence, and made them liften to flattering qema- 
gogues who deceived and betrayed them. [n other parts of the 
fame work, Ariftot!e fpeaks of Solon’s inftitutions and character 
in terms of the higheft refpect.—Vide Polit. i. 5. ili. 7. and 
WV, II. | , G 
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Art. VIL. Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, &c. feleRed 
from the Correfpondence of the Bath and Wettof England Society 
for the Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manutactures, and 
Commerce. Vol. VII. Svo. pp. 390. 6s, Boards. Dilly. 1795. 

4b tes prefent volume is partly compofed of original commu- 

nications to this valuable inftitution, whofe Jabours we ever 
examine with pleafure and inftruction, and is partly formed of 
extraGis from the provincial reports,—from the counties of 

Wilts, Dorfet, and Gloucefter,—made to the Board of Agri- 

culture by furveyors employed by the Board to colleét the rural 

information of the different diftri€’s of thefe kingdoms, on a 

plan fimilar to that in which Mr. Marfhall has for many years 

been employed. 

The original papers are as follow: 

On the management of woods, by Mr. Davis. On the 
ftate and cultivation of timber, by Mr. Wimpey. On the ftate 
of naval timber, by Mr. South, On the American Buffalo ; 
by G. Turner, fq. of Philadelphia, Judge of the Weftern Terri- 
tory. On the method of making Parmefan cheefe, by Mr. 
Pryce, {written from Italy in 1793). Six papers, on mangel 
wurzel, potatoes, poor rates, and poor laws, &c. by Sir Mor- 
daunt Martin, Bart. On the abufe of fpirituous liquors, by 
Dr. Fothergillof Bath. Six (uninterefting) letters on fmut ig 
wheat, by anonymous writers. On refervoirs in farm- yards, 
&c. by Mr. Pew. On the conftruction of cottages (with 
plans) by Mr. Davis. On fatting with potatoes, by the Rev. 
J. H. Clofe. On the value of land, with the rife and fall of the 
public funds, by Sir Thomas Beever, Bart, On planting chef. 
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nuts, &c. by Mr. Pugh. On reclaiming a bog, by Mr. South. 
An improved pedometer, by Mr. Tugwell. On turnip cab- 
bage, by the Rev. J. Broughton. On preventing curl in pota- 
toes, by Mr. Chapple. An experiment on fheep-feeding, by 
Mr. Billingfley. lLaftly, a general index to the feven volumes, 
by Mr. Croker. 

Moft of thefe papers are valuable, and would require parti- 
cular notice, had we room for fuch a detail. Confined as we 
are in this refpect, we fla! felect thofe only which ftruck us 
moft forcibly in the perufa!. 

Mr. Davis’s paper, on the ftate and management of woods 
in the weitern counties, was compofed in confequence of a 
premium offered by the Bath Society for a treatife on this fub- 
ict. It contains many valuable obfervations, and is evidently 
written with thofe advantages which long practice will ever 
cive: but it is not equal to fome others of Mr. D.’s papers, 
which we have read with pleafure in thefe tranfactions ; and it 
fails very fhort of his report to the Board of Agriculture on the 
ftate of hufbandry in Wiltthire, (included in this volume,) 
which isa mafterly performance. 

On the * time of cutting woods,’ Mr. Davis throws out 2 
good idea, which deferves general attention : 

‘ ‘There are many opinions refpecting the moft proper time of the 
year for cutting underwood, but there is one rule which, on the 


jeller’s part, is without exception, viz. that the older the wood is, the 


iater in the {pring it fhould be cut. When o/d ceood'is cut early in the 
winter, and a hard winter follows, the damage done to the ftocks is 
very great ;—young flourifhing wood will bear cutting at any time.’ 

His concluding remarks on the profpe&t of a future fupply of 
wood,—a fubject on which men differ fo very widely,—are fen- 
fible, and, we apprehend, pretty juft: 


‘ Upen a general enquiry into the ftate of the woods in the weftern 
counties, and from an acfual knowledze of a great part of them, the 
writer hereof is of opinion, that the quantity of weod-land in thole 
gounties is not reduced én any great degree; that in many large tracts 
of wood land, great advantages have of ate years been derived from 
exonerating them, by incloiure acts, or other agreements, from the 
feed of cattle, to which they were before fubjeét, and by which they 
were very much injured ; that upon the whole, as much attention, or 
perhaps more, is paid to the prefervation of woods, than has been in 
any former period; that from the quantity of woods newly planted 
within the lait few years, and particularly from that fpirit of enquiry 
into their value now fo generally diffufed throughout this kingdom, 
which will point out the neceflity of protecting them when planted, 
and the mode of management moft proper and natural for them, ac- 
cording to their feveral foils and fituations; there is at prefent no 
great reafon to apprehend that any fuch fcarcity of underwood or tim- 
ber can happen, as will make the want thercof alarming ; and as to 
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the advance in the price of underwood and timber, (2 much talked of 
by all perfons, and fo much dreaded by many ;—a moment’s confideration 
will convince them, that no laws that could be made for the preferva- 
tion of woods would {o effectually contribute thereto, as the idea rhat 
the land fo applied will pay as well or better than in any other flate of 
cultivation. And as the value of both arable and pafture land in this 
kingdom has been regularly on tie increafe for many years patt, and 
is fill increafing, #t is necefary that the price of underwood and timber 
foould increase in the fame proportion ; and fo far from being alarmed at 
the advance in the price of the productions of woods, we fhould confi- 
der that this very advance is the be? jecurity we can have for their pre- 


Servation.’ 


Mr. Wimpey, however, gives a ftriking inftance of the pre- 


fent fcarcity of thip timber : 

¢ A few years fince, a large quantity of timber was cut near Tor- 
rington, in Devonfhire, and fent to Plymouth; and at this time there 
is a quantity at or near the fame place forthe fame market; now it 
fhould feem, nothing fhort of neceflity can account for the heavy 
expence that muft attend the carriage from Torrington to Morwellham 
quay, near ‘Taviftock, which is full thirty miles of the moft hilly and 
very worft road in the kingdom. There it is fhipped and carried to 
Plymouth, which is the neareft way it can go. Does not this clearly 
prove that timber mult indeed be fcarce, when it is found neceffary to 
be at fuch an exceeding!y heavy expence to procure it?’ 

Mr. South is likewife an alarmift on the fubje& of a want of 


large timber, fit for fhips of war. 
Mr, Zurner’s account of the buffalo of America is fo inte- 


refting, that we cannot refrain from copying it: 


« The American buffalo is, if I miftake not, the bifon of Buffon. 
Immenfe herds of this animal roam at large, in Interior America. 
From Green River to the Mifliffippi, the fhores of the Ohio are lined 
with them. ‘The hunters are too apt to deftroy them wantonly: a 
circumftance much to be regretted, and not to be prevented. Fre- 

uently have | feen this fine animal killed; and, excepting the tongue 
_ and the tallow, left on the ground, a prey to the tygers, wolves, and 
eagles. ‘The bofs on the fhoulders of the buffalo is, as well as the 
tongue, extremely rich and delicious,—fuperior to the beft Englifh 
beef. It is ufual to cure the tongues, and tranfport them to New- 
Orleans ; where they are fure to meet with a good market. 

‘ Vhere is a fingular, an affecting trait in the character of the 
buffalo, when acalf; and my feelings have feverely felt it. When- 
ever a cow buffalo falls before the murdering lead of the hunters, and 
happens to have a calf, the helplefs young one, far from attempting 
an efcape, ftays by its fallen dam, with figns expreffive of ftrong and 
active natural affection. The dam thus fecured, the hunter makes no 
attempt on the calf, (knowing it to be unneceffary) but proceeds to 
cut up the carcafe: then laying it on his horfe, he returns towards 
home, followed by the poor calf, thus inftinGtively attending the re- 
mains cf itsdam. 1 have feen a fingle hunter ride into the town of 
Cincinnati, between the Miames, followed in this manner, and, at 
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the fame time, by three calves, who had loft their dams by this crue] 
hunter. ; 

« Since I have expreffed a with to fee the buffalo domefticated on the 
Englih farms, 1 will now mention a fact concerning it, within my 
own knowledge. A farmer, on the great Kenhawa, broke a young 
buffalo to the plough; having yoked it with a fteer taken from his 
tame cattle. The buffalo performed toadmiration. Enquiring of the 
man, whether he had any fault to find with the buffalo’s performance, 
he anfwered, there was but one objection to it: the ftep of the buffalo 
was too quick for that of the tame feer. ‘ My friend,” faid I, 
«* the fault lies not in the buffalo, but in the fteer: what you term a 
fault in the former is really an advantage on its fide.”” ‘Till this mo- 
ment, the man had laboured under one of thofe clouds of prejudice bat 
too common among farmers. He had taken the ox of his father’s 
farm, as the unit whence all his calculations were to be made, and his 
conclufions drawn :—it was his unchangeable ftandard of excellence, 
whether applied to the plough or tothe draught. No fooner was my 
obfervation uttered, than conviction flafhed on his mind. He ac- 
knowledged the fuperiority of the buffalo. 

‘ But there is another property in which the buffalo far furpaffes 
the ox:—his ftrength. Judging from the extraordinary fize of his 
bones, and the depth and formation of his cheit, 1 fhould not think it 
unreafonable to affign nearly a double portion of ftrength to this 
powerful inhabitant of the foreft. Reclaim him, and you gain a 
capital quadruped for the draught and for the plough : his activity 
peculiarly fits him for the latter, in preference to the ox.’ 


Mr. Pryce’s account of the mode of making Parmefan cheefe 
is entitled to attention: 


« At ten o’clock in the morning, five brents and a half of milk, 
each brent being about forty-eight quarts, was put into a large cop- 

r, which turned on a crane, over a flow wood-fire, made about two 
feet below the furface of the ground. The milk was ftirred from time 
to time; and, about eleven o’clock, when jult luke-warm or confide- 
rably under a blood-heat, a ball of rennet, as big as a large walnut, 
was fqueezed through a cloth into the milk, which was kept ftirring. 
This rennet was faid to have been purchafed of a man at Lodie, fa- 
mous for the compofuion; but that it was principally made of the 
fame part of the calf as we ufe in England for that purpofe, mixed 
up with falt and vinegar: it appeared to me to be alfo mixed with 
old cheefe. 1 much doubt whether there was any great fecret in the 
compofition: but it feems to me that the juft proportion of rennet is a 
matter of confequence, which is not in general fufficiently attended ro. 
By the help of the crane, the copper was turned from over the fire, 
and let ftand till a few minutes paft twelve ; at which time the rennet 
had fufficiently operated. It was now ftirred up, and left to ftand a 
fhort time, for the whey to feparate a little from the curd. Part of 
the whey was then taken out, and the copper again turned over a fire 
fufficiently brifk to give a ftrongifh heat, but below that of boiling. 
A quarter of an ounce of faffron was put in, to give it a little colour ; 
but rot fo unnaturally high as fome cheefes in England are coloured ; 
and it was well ftirred from time to time. The dairy-man (this is 
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not women’s work in Italy) frequently felt the curd. When the 
fmall, and, as it were, granulated parts, felt rather firm, which was 
in about an hour and half, the copper was taken from the fire, and 
the curd left to fall tothe bottom. Part of the whey was taken out, 
and the curd brought up in a coarfe cloth, hanging together in a tough 
ftate. It was put into a hoop, and about a half-hundred weight laid 
vpon it, for about an hour ; after which the cloth was taken otf, and 
the cheefe placed on a fhelf in the fame hoop. At the end of two, or 
from that to three days, it is fprinkled all over with falt: the fame is 
repeated every fecond day, for about forty to forty-five days ; after 
which no further attention is required. Whilft falting, they gene- 
rally place two cheefes one upon another; in which ftate they are faid 
to take the falt better than fingly. 

‘ The whey is again turned into the copper, and a fecond fort of 
cheefe is made ;:and afterwards even a third fort, as [ was informed ;— 
2 picce-of economy which ] have not known practifed in England.’ 


Dr. Fothergill’s paper on the abufe of fpirituous liquors is 
worthv of much praife, as it is evidently written with the beft 
intentions: but it is perbaps overcharged. Spirits, like other 
poifons, are medicinal when judicioufly adminiftered. 

Mr. Pew’s loofe letter on farm. yards, orchards, &c. contains 
nothing new nor excellent; and is unworthy of the author of 
the ‘¢ Plan for the Prevention of Poverty *.” 

Mr. Davis's plans and elevations of cottages are ingenious, 
but are objectionable as being too expentive for ordinary cot- 
tages of farm workmen. In the neighbourhood of a great man’s 
houfe, fuch buildings are in characier. 

The Rev. Mr. Broughion’s letters on the turnip-cabbage are 
valuable on account of an interefting experiment made on this 
plant, as an article-fer fea-ftore for long voyages. After having 
afcertained that it may be kept on the ground until the firft 
week in May, and having conjectured that it may be preferved 
to a later time of the fummer, he continues— 

* In addixion to the account of this experiment, it may not perhaps 
be unacceptable, if I fhould fiate the particulars of another experi- 
ment I have made on this plant. Conclucing that it might be a 
valuable addition to the lift of vegetable fea-ftores, | fent two hamper- 
bafkets of them on board a veifel bound for Jamaica. The plants, 
cut in adry day, were diveiied of their leaves and roots, and packed 
with dry itraw in hampers with the flaiks downward. The following 
particulars were communicated to me by the Captain on his return. 

‘ December 4th, 1792, two were dreiled in the following manner : 
The tops and fialks being cut off, and the rind flripped off, they were 
cut into flices, and boiled in fre water, until they were foft, which 
nfually took half an hour; they were then preifed and brought to 
table as mafhed turnips, for which they were an excellent fubititute, 
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but much fweeter. We continued to ufe them in this manner, till 
towards the end of the month, when the weather becoming much 
warmer, we obferved them not to be fo good, and found that thofe 
which were hung up near the cabin windows, in the pantry, and in 
the ftair cafe, began to wither and fhrivel, and appear yellow. Thofe 
which remained in the bafket, with their roots downward, were in a 
much better ftate. On the firit of January 1793, fome of thofe in 
the latter {tate were dreffed as follows:—The roots and tops being 
taken off, but the rind left on, they were boiled in /a/t water with the 
falt beef; the falt of which did not appear to have affected the infide 
much, after boiling three hours ; they were then taken up, and the 
infide fcooped out of the top, and were found to be much fweeter and 
better, and the colour yellower, than any of the former ones boiled in 
frefh water. 

‘ In addition to thefe minutes of the Captain, I have to remark, 
that three or four plants, which remained when they arrived at Kingt- 
ton, were delivered to my brotlier Dr. Broughton; who. hung them 
up in his pantry. Three weeks after they were placed there, he ob- 
ferved one of them to throw out fome green fhoots; which, though 
divetted of its roots in England, he planted in his garden, where it 
took root, and was growing very luxuriantly at the time the veffel 
left theifland, nearly three months from the time they were cut in 
England. 

« I conclude from thefe circumftances, that they might be ufed to 
great advantage as a vegetable fea-ttore; and that they would afford 
a moft wholefoine and agreeable food for failors through long voyages, 
ata time when every other frefh vegetable was entirely fpoiled.’ 

The volume clofes with a very valuable paper by Mr. Bil/- 
lingfley, giving a candid and well digefted account, and, appa- 
rentiy, a very accurate detail, of an experiment made in 1792 
on fix different breeds of fheep ; namely Leicefterfhire, Cotf- 
wold, Southdowns, Wiltfhire, Dorfetfhire, and Mendip ; with 
a view of afcertaining their comparative values, as fatting ftock. 

The refult of this experiment, however, valuable as it cer-~ 
tainly is, is not fuch as to decide this material point without 
farther trial. It appears that there was fome remarkable in- 
attention, as well as want of management, in the men of Leicef- 
ier; a circumftance the more extraordinary, as they are not 
given to negligence in concerns of this nature. 

Mr. Billingiley’s account of the refult of this experiment is 
as follows : 

‘ The refult of this experiment was not fo favourable to the Leicef- 
ter breed as at its commencement | thought it would be. 

‘ ‘They were fent in high condition, and had from their appearance 
been exceedingly well kept. The change of food and climate ap- 
peared to affeét them more than the other forts, and though they were 
fed with hay of prime quality, and turnips perfeétly found and fweet, 
they invariably loit weight the firft four months; nor did they in the 
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fubfequent fummer months exhibit any great progreflive improve- 
ment, as the ftatement plainly fhews : one of them, indeed, appeared 
by his coat to be unhealthy, and this was confirmed at his death by an 
apparent defeét in the lungs; and confequently fome allowance muft 
be made for this circumftance. 

‘ We were alfo told by the great breeders of the North, who at- 
tended at the fociety’s annual meeting, when they were flaughtered, 
that Mr. Moore had not done juftice to his county, for that the fheep 
he fent were the worft of the kind they ever faw. If this be the cafe, 
Mr. Moore is furely to be blamed ; for as he is one of the T'up So- 
ciety, he could not be at a lofs for a good fort, even on a fuppofition 
that he had none of his own. 

« The Glocefter or Cotfwold fort (the fheep immediately in compe- 
tition with the Leicefter) were the property of Mr. Peacy of North- 
leach. ‘They appeared to me to be the offspring of a crofs with the 
Difhley or new Leicefter breed, and confequently approaching very 
nearly to the fame fpecies, only in a larger frame; they confumed 
more food, grew more, and feemed to be a hardy, ufeful fheep. 

‘ The Wilthire were a tall, bony, thin-carcaffed theep, fit to walk 
two or three miles to a fold, and to be kept till three or four years 
old for the purpofe of manuring a down farm; they ate ravenoufly, 
increafed greatly in fize and weight, but did not fatten. 

¢ The Dorfet, the South-Down, and the ‘Mendip, approach nearly 
to an equality in point of profit, and may be confidered as valuable 
forts both to the breeder and the grazier; butwere I to take my 
choice of a flock, calculated to endure feverity of climate and fcanti- 
nefs of pafture, 1 fhould prefer either the South-Down, or the bef 
fort of the native Mendip. And in this idea I am juftified by obfer- 
vations made in the courfe of this experiment. 

« In the winter feafon, when the Leicefter, the Cotfwold, the Wilts, 
and the Dorfet forts, were unceafingly devouring hay and turnips, the 
South-Down and the Mendip were traverfing the field in fearch of the 
fcanty pittance of grafs then to be found, and I verily think that their 
wintering was not worth as much as the others by three or four fhil- 
lings per head. 

‘ Thefe forts (particularly the Mendip) are fufceptible of great 
improvement, both in the carcafe and wool, by a more judicious 
fele€tion of rams, and by a more ample provifion of food for the ewes 
and Jambs during the months of March and April, at which time, 
according to the prefent plan, they are ina ftate of ftarvation.’ 


We have a charge to bring (a fecond time) againft the editor 
of thefe papers. He frequently neglects to put the author's 
names at the heads of their refpeCtive communications: thus 
giving the reader the trouble of turning to the conclufion before 
he begins to read, or to the table of contents at the beginning. 
’ The —_ Index is an accommodation to the purchafers of 

this work, which well merits their thanks. 
Mars... 
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Art. 1X. A Literal Tranflation from the Original Greek, of all the 
Apoftolic Epiftles: with a Commentary and Notes, Philological, 
Critical, Explanatory, and Praétical. To which is added a 
Hittory of the Life of the Apoitle Paul. By James Macknight, 
D. D. Author of a Harmony of the Gofpels, &c. 4to. 4 Vols. 
pp. 2366. sl. Boards. Elmfley, &c. 1795. 


W* are happy in’ finding ourfelves again required, after an 

interval of many years, to pay our devoirs to that re- 
fpetable veteran in biblical literature, Dr. Macknight. Of 
his former learned and ufeful labours, in illuftration and de- 
fence of the gofpels, we faw reafon, at their firft appearance, 
to exprefs our hearty approbation. To the account which we 
gave of thefe works, publifhed under the titles of ‘* A Har- 
mony of the Four Gofpels,” and ** The Truth of the Gofpel 
Hiftory fhewed,’’ we refer our readers for particular informa- 
tion concerning their defign and merit: fee M. R. vol. xiv. 
p- 37. and vol. xxx. p. 190. 

A fpecimen of the prefent work was, feveral years ago, pub- 
lifhed under the title of ‘* A New and Literal Tranflation of 
St. Paul’s fir? and /econd Epiftles to the Theflalonians, with a 
Commentary and Notes,” and it was noticed with approbation, 
in M.R. vol. Ixxvi. p. 471, &c. We have now to congra- 
tulate both the author, and the public, on the completion of 
this laborious and ufeful undertaking. ‘The perfeverance with 
which this worthy divine has continued, through a long life, to 
employ his learning and ingenuity on this important fubject, ts 
entitled to high commendation. Four large volumes of tranf- 
lation, commentary, and differtation, cannot have been pro- 
duced without diligent refearch, and patient ftudy ; and it ought 
to be mentioned as a circumftance which confiderab!y enhances 
the merit of this labour, that it has been continued and com- 
pleted during a period in which biblical learning had been 
growing unfafhionable, and in a part of the kingdom which, 
as we formerly remarked, notwithftanding its high character 
in other branches of knowlege, has produced very few writers 
in this department of literature. The public, we have no 
doubt, will be unanimous in beftowing on the author of thefe 
volumes the praife of laudable intention and meritorious exer- 
tion; and we apprehend that few perfons, who fhall perufe 
this work with competent judgment and with a due refpeét 


for the facred writings, will hefitate to acknowlege that 


Dr. Macknight is alfo entitled to approbation and applaufe as 
a faithful tranflator, a learned and able commentator, an inge- 
nious effayitt, and a pious divine. ‘The proofs of the propriety 
of this judgment we fhall leave our readers to colleét, from the 
details which we fhall lay before them in this and a fubfequent 
article; beyond which the prefent very urgent calls on our atten 
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tion will not permit us to enlarge our account of this extenfive 


publication. 
The work opens with 2n ample general preface ; the chief ob- 


jets of which are, to ftate the reafons which induced the 
author to undertake a performance of this fort, after the many 
verfions of the fcripture already publifhed, and to explain the 
principles on which this tranflation is formed. An account 
is here given of feveral antient tranflations of the New Tefta- 
ment, particularly the Syriac in the eaft, and the Latin, or 
Italic, in the weft. ‘This latter verfion, which is conjectured 


to have been made in the fecond century, after having pafled 


through correction by Jerome and others, was called the Vul- 
gate, and was in high eftimation in the European churches. 
Dr. M., in order to fhew the neceflity of a new tranflation, 
remarks that moft of the fubfequent tranflators, copying the 
Vulgate, adopted many of its errors. That this muft have 
been the cafe with our Englifh tranflators, in particular, is 
proved by obferving that all of them, from Tindall down- 
wards, implicitly copied Wickliffe’s verfion, which was pro- 
fefledly derived from the Vulgate ; making fearcely any other 
alteration than that of changing fome of the obfolete phrafes 
into modern Englifh. Dr. M. admits that the Vulgate was a 
literal tranflation, faithfully made according to the {kill of the 
tranflators ; and he contends that every tranflation of writings 
acknowleged to be iafpired ought to be literal, becaufe a free 
tranflation can only be confidered as a paraphrafe, in which 
the tranflator gives his own fenfe of them. For this reafon, 
he profefles to have made his new verfion of the apoftolic 
epiftles as literal as the nature of the two languages would 
permit, without confidering what opinions, or fyftems, it mighe 
favour. To enable his readers to judge of the fidelity of his 
tranflation, and to perceive, at once, in what refpeéis it differs 
from the tranflation in common ufe, he has in the larger edi- 
tion (for two editions of the work are publifhed *,) followed 
Origen’s plan by printing the common verfion in a column 
oppofite to the new tranflation, and by placing the Greek ori- 
ginal in a feparate column between the two tranflations; that 
the learned may the more eafily compare them with the ori- 
ginal, and judge to which of the verfions the preference is due. 

The new tranflation of the apoftolic epiftles being the mot 
important part of this work, we fhall affift the reader’s judg- 
ment by diftinély ftating the caufes afligned by. the author for 
the errors which he difcovers in the Vulgate, in Wickliffe’s 
verfion, and in others which have too fervilely copied him; 
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* Dr. M. has given an impreffion in 3 vols, 4to. in which the 
Greek text is omitted : price 31. Iss. boards, 
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annexing, under each head, a fpecimen or two of the old 


tranflation and the new. | 
1. The Vulgate, following too clofely the order of the words 


of the original, has mifreprefented the meaning of fome paflages, 
and has rendered others obfcure ; as in the following eXamples : 
Old Tranflation. 


Rom. i. 17. For therein is 
the righteoufnefs of God revealed 
from faith to faith. 

Rom. xvi. 26. But now is 
made manifeft, and by the {crip- 
tures of the prophets, according 
to the commandment of the ever- 
Jafting God, made known to all 
nations for the obedicnce of faith. 

1 Tim. iv. 1,2. Giving heed 
to feducing fpirits, and doctrines 
of devils; {peaking lies 1n hypo- 
crify, having their confciences 
feared with an vot iron. 


New Tranflation. 

Rom. 1.17. Tor the mghte- 
oulnels of God by faith is revealed 
in it in order to faith. 

Rom. xvi. 26. But is now 
made manifelt, and by the com- 
mandment of the eternal God, in 
the prophetic writings, is made 
known to all the Gentiles in order 
to the obedience of faith. 

1Tim, iv. 1,2. Giving heed 
to deceiving fpirits, and to doc- 
trines concerning demons, through 
the hypocrify of liars, who are 
feared in their own confcience. 


2. Our tranflators, following the Vulgate, have fometimes 
mifreprefented the meaning of the facred writers, by altering 
the order of the words of the original, 


Old Tranflation. 

Rom v.:8. ‘Therefore as by 
the offence of one, judement came 
upon all men to condemnation, 
even fo, by the righteoufnefs of 
one the free gift came upon ail 
men to juitification of life. 


New Tranflation. 

Rom. v. 18. Well then, as 
through one offence fentence (from 
ver. 16.) came upon all men to 
condemnation, even fo, through 
one righteoufnefs /entence came 
upon all men to Jjuftification of 
life. 


3. The Vulgate, and the verfions which have followed it, 


have fometimes rendered the fenfe ob{cure, and even faulty, by 
tranflating the words of the original in their moft common fig- 
nification, when the context required the words to be taken in 


a fenfe equally liberal, but more uncommon. 


Old Tran/flation. 

Rom. viii. 8. So then, they 
{<9 Tux ovtec) that are in the fiefh, 
cannot pleafe God. 

Rom. xi. 2. Wot ye not what 
the fcripture faith of Elias, how 
he maketh interceflion to God 
againit Ifrael, &c. 

Rom. xi. 17. And if fome of 
the branches be broken off, and 

thou 


~-—. 


New Tranflatien. 

Rom. viii. 8. Wherefore they 
who /ive * in the fiefh cannot 
pleafe God, 

Rom. xi. 2. Know ye not 
what the {cripture faith to Elijah, 
when (cvruyacaves naia) he com- 
plaineth to God againft Ifrael. 

Rom. xi. 17. Now if fome of 
the branches were broken off, and 


thou, 








* One of the fenfes of sy. 
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thou being a wild olive wert 
grafted in amongit them, and 
with them partakelt of the root, 
&c. 


thou, who art a wild olive, art en- 
grafted («) inftead of them, and 
with them, &c. 

u. How could a wild olive be 
engrafted among broken off branches 
and partake, &c. 


4. The Vulgate, and the verfions which have followed it, 
have erred in tranflating the fcriptures fo literally as to neg- 
lect fupplying the elliptical expredlions, of which there are 


many in the apoftolic epiftles. 


Old Tranflation. 

1 Cor. iv. 3,4. With me it 
is a very {mall thing that I fhould 
be judged of you, or man’s judg- 
ment: yea, I judge not mine own 
felf ; for I know nothing by my- 
felf. 

Rom. ti. 29. Circumcifion is 
that of the heart, in the fpirit and 
not in the letter, whofe praife is 
not of men, but of God. 


New Tranflation. 

1 Cor. iv. 3,4. Tome itisa 
very {mall matter, that 1 be con- 
demned by you, or by human 
judgment, (zar«) becaufe I do 
not condemn myfelf; for | am 
confcious to myfelf of no fault. 

Rom. ii. 29. Circumcifion is 
of the heart, in the fpirit not in 
the letter of the Jaw: of this man 
the praiie, &c. 


5. The Vulgate, and moft of the modern verfions, have 





mifreprefented the meaning of fome paflages, by fupplying the 
ellipfes improperly. In St. Paul’s writings, the words wanted 
to complete the ellipfes are commonly contained in the claufe 
preceding, or following, the elliptical expreffion, and are to be 
{upplied from the context; thus: 

New Tranflation. 

Rom. ii. 12. As many as have finned without Jaw fhall 
perifh without being judged by law: [from the fubfequent claufe, ] 
and as many as have finned under law, fhall be judged by law. 

Rom. vii 24, 25. Who will deliver me from the body of 
this death? I thank God who delivers me [from the preceding 
claufe] thiough Jefus Chrift. 

6. The Vulgate, and in general all the modern tranflators, 
by rendering the Greek particles uniformly by the fame word, 
have in many inftances entirely changed the fcheme of the 
Apofttle’s difcourfe, and thereby have introduced great obfcu- 
rity and confufion into their tranflation. For example ; 


Old Tranflation. 

Rom. x. 3, 4. They have not fubmitted themfelves to the 
righteoufnefs of God; ior (yag) Chrift is the end of the law 
for righteoufnefs, &c.——This tranflation of ya falfely repre- 
fents Chriit’s besng the end of the law for righteoufnefs to every 
one that believeth, as the rea/on why the Jews did not fubmit to 
the righteoulnefs of God: but if yxe be tranflated in its ad- 

4 verfative 
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verfative fenfe, the reafoning will appear beautiful : they have 
not fubmitted to the righteoufnefs of God, although Chrift, 
&c. 

7. The editors and tranflators of the Greek Teftament have 
frequently perverted or obfcured the fenfe by wrong pointing. 
Thefe errors Dr. Macknight has attempted to correct; as in 
the following examples : 

Rom. v. 11. feparated from ver. 12. by a comma only, will 
give the following meaning: We (namely the Gentiles as well 
as the Jews) have received the reconciliation, for this reafon, 
as by one man, &Xc. ; 

Heb. viii. 8. If acomma be put after yxe, the tranflation 
will be; ‘* But finding fault with it” (namely the old cove- 
nant) * he faith to them, Behold the days come, &c.”’ 

Oppofite to the new tranflation, Dr. M. has placed an in- 
terpretation or commentary, of which his own account is this: 
Although in his tranflation of the apoftle’s words, the tranfla- 
tor has leaned to none of the fchemes of doctrine adopted by 
the different denominations of Chriftians, yet, in the com- 
mentary, he has fubmitted to his readers, though not always 
with the fame aflurance, what he judges to be the meaning of 
the infpired writings. ‘This interpretation he has called a com- 
mentary rather than a paraphrafe ; becaufe, for the moft part, 
he has adopted the words of the tranflated text as more expref- 
five of the apoftle’s meaning than any paraphrafes which he 
could give, and has made the interpretation by explaining the 
fcope and connection of the apoftle’s reafoning, and by adding 
to the text fuch particulars as the apoftles have omitted, becaufe 
the perfons to whom they wrote were well acquainted with 
them, but which, to render the meaning of the text plain, 
muft be fuggefted to the unlearned reader. Thefe additions, 
being fhort notes, are printed in Roman charaéters, to diftin- 
guifh them from the words of the text, which are printed in 
Italics. The following are joint fpecimens of the new tranf- 
lation and commentary. 


New Tranflation. 


1 Cor. vii. 36, 37. But if any 
thinketh he acteth improperly to- 
wards his virgin, if he be above 
age unmarried, and fo needs to be 
married, (0 OzAss movvTw ) let him 
do what fhe inclineth; he does 
not fin: but he who ftandeth firm 
in his heart, not having neceflity, 
and hath power concerning his 
own will, and hata determined 

this 


Commentary. 

1 Cor. vii. 36,37. Asto your 
queftion concerning fathers who 
have virgin daughters: if any fa- 
ther is of opinion that he acieth im- 
properly towards his virgindaughter, 
if foe be above age, unmarried, and 
Jo needs to be married, whether the 
neceflity arifeth from her con- 
fcience, or inclination, or her 


being fought in marriage, let the 
Ff4 


father 








_-- 


: 
: 
: 





this in his own heart, to keep his 
virgin, doth well, 


+ Cor. x. 19——21. What then 
do I affirm? that an idol is any 
thing ? or that an idol-facrifice is 
any thing? No; but that what 
the heathen facrifice, they facri- 
fice to demons, and not to God. 
Now I would not have you to be- 
come joint partakers with de- 
mons. Ye cannot drink the cup 
of the Lord and the cup of de- 
mons: ye cannot partake of the 
table of the Lord and the table of 
demons. 


1 John, v. 6. This is he who 
came by water and blcod, even 
Jefus the Chrift: not by the wa- 
ter only: but by the water and 
the blood: and it is the fpirit who 
wituefied, becaufe the fpirit is 
truth. 
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father d what fhe inclineth: he 
doth not iim in complying with 
her inclination; let fuch virgin 
aangies marry. But 4e avho con- 
tinueth | firmly perfuaded in bis own 
mind,that itis no finin his daughter 
to remain unmarried, and is under 
no neceljity, from her opinion, or in- 
‘Sin ation, or circumftances, to give 
her in marriage, and hath the di- 
rection of his ownwill in that affair, 
being a freeman and not a flave, 
and y ath dete: mined this in his own 
mind to keep his daughter unmar- 
ried, agreeably to her own incli- 
nation, doth what is preferable. 

1 Cor. x. 19—21. What then 
do Lafirm? that an idol is a real 
god, contrary to D meat | have al- 
ways taught you? or that an idol- 


Sacrifice is phy ifce toa real divin- 


ity. Laffirm neither of thefe; but that 
what facrifices the heathens offer, 
they offer 10 dentons, not to Gods. 
Now, L would not have you, by eat- 
ing their facrifices, to become joint 
partakers with the votaries of de- 
mons, ither in their worfhip, their 
principles, their practices, or their 
hopes. Befides, as the worfhip of 
God confifts of holy affe€tions and 
virtuous aétions, but the worfhip 
of demons in debauchery, ye can- 
not coniiftently drink the cup of the 
Lord and the cup of demons: ye 
cannot partake of the table of the 
Lord and the table of demons. 

1 John, v.6. We have reafon 
to believe that Jefus is the Son of 
God. For this is he who was 
proved to be the Son of God by his 
baptifm and death, even Fe fos the 
Chri; not by bis baptijm only, 
RF th he was declared God’s Son 
by a veice from heaven, but al/o by 
his death, when the fame thing was 
demonitrated by his refurrection. 
And it is the fpirit who bear wit- 
ne{s by miracles, becaufe the {pi- 
rit is a true witnefs: he can nei- 
ther be deceived, nor deceive. 


The 
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The verte which immediately follows the laft quotation, the 
authenticity of which is fo much controvertrd, Dr. Macknight 
has chofen to retain in the text; not, however, without con- 
fe‘liig that many modern critics of great note confider it as 
{purious, and {tating in the notes fome of the leading argu- 
ments on this point. 

From the preceding fpecimens of Dr. M.’s_ new tranflation, 
the reader will perceive that his great object has been to give a 
ftri@ly literal and concife verfion of the apoftolic epiftles. Per 
haps his notion of infpiration may have induced him to adhere 
too fcrupuloufly to the letter of the text: this circumftance, 
however, has rendered the tranflation a very exact reprefenta- 
tion of the original. If there be any exception to this, it is 
where the author is drawn afide from his general plan, by at- 
tempting to fupply the ellipfes of the original from the pre- 
ceding or fubfequent context. 

This tranflation differs in fevera) material points from the old 
one, but in nothing more effentially than in the various fignifi- 
cations which the tranflator has given, in different places, to the 
fame Greek particles. He has here allowed himfelf a degree 
of latitude which may not perhaps be alrogether allowable: but 
he has not done it without an elaborate attempt to juftify him- 
felf in one of the preliminary eflays, which we fhall bereafter 
notice ; and it appears to us that the liberties which he has 
taken in this way have, on the whole, cuntribuied to the im- 
provement of his veriton. Of the tranilation in general. we 
entertain a confident expectation that it will be found wort) ihe 
Jabour which the learned 2uthor has beftowed on it, and will 
prove a valuable heip to the itudent in biblical literature. “Ve 
do not, however, conceive that this verlion of the fcriptures 
can ever be brought into general ufe; for this reafon, anic 
others, tha: the tranflator, in making his vertion literal, has 
rendered it barfh and inbarmonious. Clofenefs of interpreta- 
tion is unqueftionably the principal thing : but our old Englifh 
verfion, both of the Old and New Teftament, affords a proof 
that the two objects of exactnefs and harmony are not incom- 
patible. ‘he fame has alfo more lately appeared in Mr. Wake- 
field’s tranflation of the New Teftament, which is fufficiently 
literal, and at the fame time very harmonious. By the way, 
though this tranflation is a very late produétion, and though 
the author’s fyftem is too heretical so be approved by Dr. 
Macknight, we cannot but be furprized to find fo accurate a 
verlion, by a writer confefledly of deep biblical erudition, wholly 
overlooked in the prefent work. Mr. Wakefield’s tranflation 
did not probably appear till after Dr. M.’s was written: but 
the Doctor, in revifing his work, might-have met with fome 

things 
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things in Mr. W.’s verfion and notes not unworthy of his 


notice. 
In the commentary, Dr. Macknight, like all other com- 


mentators, follows the bias of his theological fyftem. Where 


‘ controverted points are concerned, he approaches nearer to the 


tenets commonly deemed orthodox, than many other modern 
expofitors. On the fubjects of the perfon of Chrift and the 
atonement, his commentary fupports the opinions which were 
maintained in his former works, and on which we faw occafion 
to make fome remarks in our Review of his ** Truth of the 
Gofpel Hiftory.”” As a theological commentator, Dr. M. ranks 
rather with Whitby and Doddridge, than with Locke, Taylor, 
Benfon, Pierce, and Hallet. His commentary will, however, 
we have no doubt, be allowed, even by thofe who moft widely 
differ from the Door in opinion, to bear ftrong marks of 
Jearning and ingenuity, and, in the main, to furnifh an ufeful 
auxiliary to the biblical ftudent. 


The Notes and Effays will be the fubje& of a future article. ,, 





_ 


Art. X. The Maviad. By the Author of the Baviad*. to. 
pp-62. 3s. Nicol. 1795. 


ry author of the Meviad, following the example of Pope, 
continues to lafh a race of poets who, in a former work 
entitled the Baviad, experienced his correction. He thinks 
that the tribe of Bell, as he terms the Della Crufcan phalanx, 
are not fufficiently baftinadoed ; and he therefore makes them 
again pafs in review and run the gauntlet, that his fentence of 
their demerits may be confirmed, and that he may have the fa- 
tisfaction of again applying his cat o’ nine tails to their backs. 
We cannot think that this was neceflary. If the writers, whom 
he fo fatirically criticifes, were fo contemptible, the Baviad was 
fatire enough, and the repetition of the ftroke muft be of the 
nature of Falftaff’s valour in ftabbing the dead Hotfpur. This 


looks like ill-nature, particularly when it is united with harfh 


and ungentlemanlike exprefions; and remarkably fo when 
{peaking of ladies, as 1s fometimes the cafe in the notes to 
this New Dunciad. ‘The author unqueftionably pofleffes poeti- 
cal tafte and powers; and, when he pafles, towards the con- 
clufion of the poem, from his ftrictures on or rather ridicule of 
Della Crufca, Arno, Edwin, Lorenzo, Laura, Anna Matilda, 
&c. to the effufions of the heart,;—when he throws afide the 
rod of correction, and ftrikes the lyre to the theme of friend- 
fhip,—we forget his feverity, and enjoy an unmingled plea- 





* See Rev. N.S. vol. viii. p. 93. 


fure. 
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fure. This critic in verfe would have us believe that he 
ufes the rod with reluétance, and that he wifhes to retire from 
the office of beadle to the Mufes, to the enjoyment of otium cum 
dignitate on the banks of the Thames, when he may engage in 
nobler poetic occupations: but, when ** his hand was in,” he 
may have thought perhaps that it was as well to lafh on til] he 
was tired. Thus he fpeaks of himfelf and of his object in the 


poem before us: 


« Anhour may come, fol delight to dream, 
When flowly wandering by thy facred ftream, 
Majeftic Thames! 1 leave the world behind, 
And give to fancy all th’ enraptured mind. 
An hour may come, when I fhal! itrike the lyre 
To nobler themes: then, then, the chords infpire 
With thy own harmony, moft fweet, motft itrong, 
And guide my hand thro’ all the maze of fong ! 
Till then, enough for me, in fuch rude {trains 
As mother Wit can give, and thofe {mall pains 
A vacant hour allows; to range the town, 
And hunt the clamorous brood of Folly down ; 
Force every head, in Bell’s defpite, to wear 
The cap and bells, by nature planted there, 
Mufile the rattle, feize the flavering fholes, 
And drive them, fcourged and wimpering, to their holes.’ 


Praife from the fatirift is peculiarly gratifying ; the compli- 
ments, therefore, paid at the end of this poem to the Rev. Mr. 
Ireland, and to Mr. Hoppner the painter, muft be deemed 
highly flattering to thefe gentlemen. Here the author writes 
from the heart; and his recollection of Mr. Ireland, the friend 
of his early youth, and the companion of his ftudies, mutt in- 
terelt the reader, becaufe it was felt by the writer: 


‘ Yet may the few! love, 
For who would fing in vain! my verfe approve ; 
Chief thou, my friend! who, from my earlieft years, 
Haft thared my joys, and more than fhared my cares. 
* Sure, if our fates hang on fome hidden Power, 
And take their colour from the natal hour, 
Then, IRELAND! the fame planet on us rofe, 
Such the flrong {ympathies our lives difclofe ! 
‘ Thou knowett how foon we felt this influence bland, 
And fought the brook and coppice hand in hard, 
And fhaped rude bows, and uncouth whiftles blew, 
And paper kites (a latt, great effort,) flew ; 
And when the day was done, retired to reft, 
Sleep on our eyes, and funfhine in our breaft, 
‘ In riper years, again together thrown, 
Our ftudies, as our {ports before, were one. 
‘Together we explored the ftoic page 
Ol the Ligurian, ftern tho’ beardlefs fage ! 





Or 
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Or traced the Aquinian thro’ the Latine road, 
And trembled at the lafhes he be!iowed. 
Together too, when Greece unlocked her ftores, 
We roved in thought o’er op rov’s devoted fhores 
Or followed, while be his mative foul, 
That old man eloquent from t ‘Gil to te ail ; 
Lingering with good Aleinc us o’er the tale, 
Till the eaft readened, and the fars erew pales 

¢ So pat our hfe; till fare, fer erely kind, 
Tore us apart, and land and { had disjoined, 
For many a year: now met, to part no more, 
The alcendant Power, confeficd fo ftrong of yore, 
Stronger by abfence, every thought controuls, 
And knits in pe rfect unity our fouls. 

‘ O Ireland! if the verfe that thus effays 
To trace our hives “* even from our boyifh days,” 
Meet thy appiaufe ; the world befide may rail—— 
l care not at the uninterefting tale: 
J only feek, in language void of art, 
To ope my bdreatt, “and pour out all my heart; 
And, boattful of thy various worth, to tell, 
How long we loved, and thou canftadd, How WELL ! 


A confiderablé portion of learning and {prightlinefs is dif- 
7 , t 7 em. 
played in the notes to this poem Mo-y. 
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Art. XI. The Cabinet. By a Society of Gentlemen. 3 Vols. 12mo. 
13s. 6d. Boards. Printed at Norwich by March, and fold by 


Jordan in London. 1795. 


W»E have breathed the air of liberty, and been in the habit 

of pleading in her behalf, too long not to feel an inftan- 
taneous prepofieflion in favour of any undertaking on which her 
hallowed fignature is imprefled ;—-and though long experience 
has taught us caution in crediting the profeffions even of pa- 
triots, and has convinced us of the value of dilcretion in fup. 
porting even the belt caufe, yet, when we obferve evident marks 
of an honeft love of freedom, and of a generous fpirit of phi- 
Janthropy, we cannot but approve the ardour which fprings 
from fuch a fource. 

The editors of the Cabinet have given a fignal proof both of 
their fincerity and of their courage, ‘by undertaking a periodical 
work in fypport of liberty, at the moment in which the freedom 
of difcuffion laboured under reftraints and difcouragements. 
Their declared obje€t is, * by encouraging a fpirit of “free and 
difpaflionate enquiry, nee by providing a “liberal inveftigation 
of the principles and objects of civil covernment, to remind 
their fellow citizens at once ot their duties and their rights, 
With this view, various political and important fubjeéts are 
promifcuoufly difcuffed with the requifite decoram, but with 


I 3 2 manly 
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‘manly and honeft freedom. Among the more important to- 


pics treated in this volume, are, the forms of government 5 

innovation ; equality ; public {pirit ; party {pirit; emigration ; 
cultivation of walte larids ; : tyrannicide ; ; public funds ; rights 
of juries; annual parliaments ; population ; education; ne- 
ceflity of reform; and the connection of the arts and fciences 


with liberty. 

The fyftem of policy, univerfally maintained in thefe papers, 
is that which makes the will of the people the fupreme law = 
their theoretic idea of a perfect government is that which ts 
founded on the principle of perfect toleration, equal rights, and 
popular confent. Neverthelefs, the authors difclaim {as ‘mutt 
every man of fenfe in the kingdom, ) all idea of the equalization 
of property; and they decided!y pronounce that the general 
fum of happinefs would not be ‘increafed by a parity of ‘condi- 
tion. With refpect to the Britifh Conftitution, one of thefe 
writers exprefsly sreters again{ft any attempt to overturn it, in 
the following paragraph ; which is not, as we perceive, con~ 
tradicted in any part of that volume: (1. p. 100.) 


« Here we cannot refrain from faying a few words to the admirers 
of a republican form of government. It appears to us, that it would 
ill become the friends of peace, an nd of mankind, to attempt, at the 
prefent moment, any change in the conilitution, of this country. 
Praétical republicans, if fuch there be (we however think their ex- 
iftence in any formidable number very queitionable’ muft be aware 
that they form a very {mall minority. Now if the point was perfectly 
clear and afcertained, that a republican form of government is pre- 
ferable to the mixed confitution of this country, its advocates ought 
to know, that being the {maller number, they have no right to force 
their opinion on the majority. Let them reflect on the civil war which 
mutt i produced by fuch an aitempt; on the uncertain event of fuch 
a conteit; on the poffibility of it terminating in the moit abfolute def- 
potifm, or in the molt added licentioufnefs *; on the certainty 
of its progrefs being marked by infecurity of property, of life, and of 
every thing which men hold mott dear; let them confider the very 
great perfonal rifk which they themtelves incur ;—-~and they will 
fure ly paufe, before they endeavour to bring their {peculations into 
practice. But when, in addition to this, itis recollected that thie point 
in queftion is quite vudecided; that the E nglith conftitation has in its 
favour Montciquieu, and fome others of the beft writers on political 
{cence ; befides the flrong fact of having, for a feries of years, pro- 
duced more happinefs than moft governments in the world; it mutt 
appear improper, and even criminal, in theoretical republicans, to 
endeavour to force by violence their theory into practice at thia 
juncture.” 





—— eee oO a 
. 


¢%* Permanent and abfolute de potifm was the refult of the efforts 
of the republican party at Rome., Unconirouled licentioufnefs (God 
knows how permanent it may be) has been che refult of their efforts 
in France.’ 
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In a very fenfible and temperate paper on tyrannicide, the 
writer forcibly contends that it is in all cafes unlawful, ufelefs, 
and pernicious. Juftice, it is faid, only requires that a tyrant 
fhould be prevented from again attempting to injure the peo- 
ple, and that his fucceflors fhould be deterred from imitating 
his example; which, it is maintained, may be effectually done 
without infli€ting on him capital punifhment. In a fubfequent 
paper, however, on the dangers to which defpotic princes are 
expofed, the writer {peaks of the avenging fword of juftice as 
fufpended over atyrant’s head. This is the only material incon- 
fiftency which we have remarked in the publication. 

A feries of papers commences in the 1ft volume, containing 
a brief extract of the hiftory of the war, drawn up with great 
accuracy and candour; and, if continued with the fame atten- 
tion and judgment with which it is begun, it will form one of 
the moft valuable parts of the work. It is introduced by a very 
ingenious difcuflion of the queftion, whether the prefent revo- 
lution bas a tendency to carry the French nation back to a ftate 
of barbarifm. ‘There is one particular in which we have feen 
reafon to differ materially from the author of this fketch. In our 
Review for Auguft.1794, p. 453, we have given our reafons 
for queftioning the authenticity of the Pavia treaty: this writer, 
on the contrary, is of opinion that it is genuine. For his ar- 
guments on this head we refer to the book p. 167, et feq. vol. I. 

Among the pieces potieiled of fuperior merit, we muft mene 
tion, befides the fketch of the war, the paper on innovation, 
which proves that the excellencies and advantages of the Britifh 
Conftitution are to be traced to this fource; that on popula- 
tion, in which it is ingenioufly maintained that population may 
become exceflive, and require palliative expedients; a very 
temperate and well-written eflay on party-fpirit; a paper on 
the cultivation of wafte lands, in which it is ably argued that 
inclofures, even on the prefent fyftem, are beneficial to the 
poor; an elegant eflay to prove, both from theory and hiftory, 
that Liberty is friendly to the arts and to the fciences; and 
a very ftriking paper on ihe influence of fome human inftitu- 
tions on human happinefs. 

Several papers on fubjects of polite literature, and a few 
pieces of poetry, are introduced.—-They are not deftitute of 
merit, but they make too inconfiderable a figure in the publi- 
Cation to require particular notice ; and, indeed, they are fo 
foreign from its leading defign, that, we think, it would have 
been more judicious to have omitted them altogether. 

In a new edition, we would advife the Editors to be more fe- 
vere in their feiection. If it be their object to provide politics 
for the clofet, there fhould be more depth of inquiry ; if for the 


parlour, they fhould cultivate more the arts of embellifhment 
It 
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It has been reported that this collection is not the work of au- 
thors by profeffion, but confifts of the volunteer contributions 
of young men belonging to the polifhed clafles of a provincial 
town.—In this cafe, it merits much attention, as fymptomatic 
of the opinions which are gaining ground in the country. E 





Art. XII. A Letter to the Earl of Lauderdale, containing Strictures 
on his Lordfhip’s Letters to the Peers of Scotland. By Joha 
Gifford, Efg. 8vo. pp.179. 3s-6d. Longman. 1795. 


UCH as we differ in political fentiments from this author, 
we cannot but praife his manlinefs in fairly fetting his 
name to a letter, which it muft be impoffible for the noble Lord, 
who is the object of it, to perufe with indifference; nor will 
we hefitate to give our opinion that the reader of this trac 
will difcover, even in /imine, that it comes from the pen of an 
elegant writer, and an able reafoner. Harfh things he cer- 
tainly fays, though not in a coarfe way; and it muft be ac- 
knowleged that his philofophy is rather inflammable in its 
nature, and occafionally blazes out. 

We cannot ftate in a more fummary way what Mr. Gifford 
undertook to prove when he fat down to write, than by giving an 
extra@t in which the author himfelf (ets forth, towards the end 
of his work, what he has proved in it: 


‘ I have proved from the confeffions of every party which has fuc- 
ceflively fwayed the councils of France, that the war is on the part of 
ourenemies, a war of aggreflion, a war of conquelt, a war of annihi- 
lation :—that, on our part, it is, in the itricteft application of the term, 
a war of felf defence, a war which has for its object, the prefervation, 
not only of our political independence, but of our laws, our religion, 
our conftitution, our national rights, as Britons, our focial comforts, 
asmen. As it originated in neceflity, fo does neceflity imperioufly 
prefcribe its continuance, until the grand objeét for which we contend 
fhall be obtained, by the folid eftablifhment of a peace, concluded on 
honourable terms, and calculated to be permanent.—That no /uch 
peace can be concluded with the prefent mock-government of France, 
mutt, I think, appear evident, to all who have marked the progrefs of 
the revolution with an attentive eye.—In vain do they uphold a fyf- 
tem of comparative moderation :—I[ have fhewn that with them origi- 
nated thofe projects of aggrandizement, which threaten with deftruc- 
tion the balance of power in Europe ; and thofe {chemes of emancipa- 
sion, which tend to diforeanize the focial fyftem, and to annihilate all 
exifting governments.—i have fhewn that their objeét is the fame as 
that of the Jacobins, and differs only in the mode of attainment. I 
have fhewn alfo, that the prefent rulers cherifh the fame inveterate 
animofity againft this country, as was difplayed by the pariifans of 
Briffot, and the followers ot Robefpierre.—I have proved that they 
have, themfelves, by the annexation of the territories of our allies to 
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the dominions of the republic, thrown obftacles in the way of a peace, 
which they not only evince no difpofition to remove, but betray a 
fettled determination to preferve.—And I have farther proved, by the 
frequent violations of their faith, folemnly plighted and deliberately 
broken, that no confidence can be repofed in them.—With men fo 
unprincipled, with a government fo unftable,—no permanent peace 
can, I contend, be concluded. Brifor has jutily obferved,—** There 
is no making an alliance,—there is no ¢reating with Anarchy !’’ 
That defirable obje¢t, probably s/f defired by thofe who fay the leat 
about it, can only be attained by a vigorous profecution of the war.’ 

Mr. G. at his outfet tells Lord Lauderdale that it 1s not 
his intention to examine his lordfhip’s work with a critic’s 
eye, in refpect to its ¢ ftyle, diction, and phrafeology,’ but 
to take tq himfelf the tafk of pointing out the inconfiffencies, 
errors, and mifreprefentations which (he tells us) he finds in 
it *? *‘Werel, (fays he) to include ignorance in the lift of de- 
fects, I fhould not exceed the truth. This is free language, 
my lord; but you have fet me the example’==* it fuits the 
nature of the times.’? Lord L. had laid it down, as a maxim, 
that the deftruction of the old government of France was eflen- 
tial to the fecurity of England. ‘This propofition Mr. G. con. 
troverts and moft directly denies ; and on this occafion he un- 
dertakes an office by no means popular, that of defending the 
old French government. It muft not be underftood that he 
defends its abufes, nor that he is on this head an advocate for 
defpotifm : on the contrary, he inveighs againft abufes, but de- 
fires it to be conceded to him that it is unjuft to argue ab abufu 
ad ufum. He combats defpotifm, and maintains that, in the eye 
of the French conftitution, it was as odious as in that of the 
conftitution of England; that by the French conftitution def- 
potifm was reprefled ; in a word, that it could not exift while 
that conftitution was maintained. He complains that the words 
defpotifm and monarchy are unjultly confounded by thofe who 
{peak of the old government. He calls in the aid of hiftory, 
and the authority of Monte/quieu, to prove that arbitrary power 
was no part of the French fy{tem ; and that the good of the 
people was the object of thofe who formerly legiflated for 
France. 

Having defended the monarchy from the charge of defpo- 
tifm, Mr. G. proceeds to repel that of profligacy and tyranny 
brought by Lord L. again& the nobility and clergy of France. 
On this topic, he fays, he can fpeak from his own knowlege; 
and his character of thefe two ciafles of men is, on the whole, 


greatly to their credit and advantage. 
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He next proceeds to controvert the defcription given by 
Lord L. of the fituation of the lower orders of people in France. 
We cannot follow him in his obfervations on this head, though 
they are certainly well worth reading. As Lord L. had 

rounded all that he faid refpecting the fituation of the lower 
orders of the people of France, on the authority of Mr Arthur 
Young’s Travels through that country, Mr. G. takes an op- 
portunity of glancing at that gentleman by the way; and 
he contends that the French Jabouring people Jived as com- 
fortably as any, and much more comfortably than many, of the 
{ame defcription in other parts of Europe, 

Mr. G. labours to prove that the inequality of taxation, of 
which fo many complaints have been made, was by no means 
fo favourable to the privileged orders, and fo unfavourable to the 
commons of France, as it is reprefented ; and he winds up the 
fubject of the unequal diftribution of taxes, with the follow- 
ing obfervation : 

‘ Without entering into farther particulars, it will fuffice to obferve, 
that bya formal declaration of M. Neckar to the conttituent affembly, 
it appeared that all the pecuniary exemptions, enjoyed by the privi- 
leged claffes, did not exceed annually in value, feven millions of livres 
(fomething lefs than two hundred and ninety-two thoufand pounds) ; 
that the exemptions appertaining to the privileged members of the 
Tiers Etat, amounted to one half of that fum 3; and that the Dré/ts de 
Contréle *, and the high capitation tax, (proportioned to their rank,) 
paid by the nobility and clergy, made ample amends to the revenue 
for the partial exemptions they enjoyed from other taxes. ‘Thus, my 
Lord, the rath affertion, that the privileged claffes under the old go- 
vernment, did not contribute their portion to the fupport of the ftate, 
ftands contradicted by onc, whofe competency to decide on the fub- 
ject, no man will prefume to deny !’ 


To Lord L.’s declaration, p. 47, that the government of 
France died a natural death, without exciting the lamentations 
of any, our author oppofes a great number of counter-declara- 
tions, many of which are certainly fupported by fact: but, not 
to go into a long detail, the drift of which is to prove that 
thoie who wifhed for the downfal of that government were by 
no means what could be called the people, and that the general 
voice of the nation, exprefied in the inftruCtions of the conftitu- 
ents to their reprefentatives in the firft aflembly, was for an he- 
reditary monarchy, &c. we will briefly quote a part of the 
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«* The Contréle was a duty impofed on public deeds; it was regu- 
lated by the fums fpecified in the deed, and the rank of the parties 
who fubfcribed it. So that noblemen, of courfe, paid avery high duty, 
when the inferior orders paid a very low one. Thus what the privi- 
leged claffes gained by one regulation, they loft by another.’ 
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written inftructions from the commons, who thus directed their 
members: 


‘« Let our deputies, before they attend to any other objeé, affift 
in giving to France, a truly monarchical conftitution, which muft in- 
variably fix the rights of the king and of the nation.—Let it be de- 
clared that the monarchical is the only form of government, admiffible 
in France ;—that, in the king alone, as chief of the nation, is vefted 
the power of governing according to the laws; that the fucceffion to 
the throne of France, from male to male, being acknowledged and 
confirmed by an exprefs declaration, the folemn oath to maintain 
Louis the fixteenth, in the poffefiion of all his rights, fhall be renew- 
ed, &c. &c. *”’ 


After this our author thus ably interrogates Lord L. 


* Do the crowds of emigrants which throng the towns of England, 
Italy, Ruflia, and the empire,—do the numerous battalions of French, 
gallantly fighting beneath the banners of the different powers at war 
with France,—do the martial bands whofe heroic atchievements have 
immortalized their names, and who have gallantly maintained the 
caufe of royalty, on the banks of the Loire,—do the flaughtered thou- 
fands in the fields of Flanders, and Alface,—do the torrents of blood 
which have overflowed the plains of La Vendée,—do the countlefs 
numbers which have fallen beneath the axe of the guillotine, and by 
other republican engines of deftruction,—do thefe befpeak the quiet 
tranfition of a satura! death ?—Do thefe indicate a patient acquiescence 
in the deftru€tion of the monarchy ?—Do thefe betray the feelings of 
refignation on an unlamented diffolution?—Or do they not rather re- 
femble the violent ftruggles produced by thofe dreadful convulfions of 
nature, which ftrike the mhabitants of the earth with terror, and feem 
to threaten univerfal deftruction? Indeed, my Lord, you trifle too 


‘much with the underftandings of your readers ; you infult too grofsly 


the common fenfe of your conftituents; vou fet the dictates of reafon 


‘at defiance, and rile fuperior to the emotions of fhame !’ 


Mr. G. next dire&ts his attention to the new fyftem efta- 
blifhed in France, to the meafures of adminiftration in England, 
and to the conduct of their opponents ; and he obferves that he 
cannot conceive how men, fincerely attached to the fpirit and 


‘ formsof the Britifa conftitution, could bring themfelves to admire 


a fpecies of government adopted by the conitituent aflembly of 


- France, ‘in which all thofe gradations of rank and power which 


conititute the beauty of our conftitution, all thofe mutual 


‘checks which tend to prevent an undue preponderance in any 


of its component parts, and to render difcordant interefts and 


‘contending paflions of individuals fubfervient to the welfare 
and happineis of the community, were reje@ed with difdain ; 
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and in which, in fhort, little more of monarchy than the name 
was fuffered to remain.’ 

The war is the next fubject of our author’s confideration ; 
and here he combats Lord Lauderdale’s affertion * that the 
French were univerfally anxious to avoid hoftilities ; and that 
the motives alleged by the friends to the war in England are 
infuflicient to afford a juftification of it.” He admits that the 
French would have rejoiced to find us determined, come what 
would, to adhere unfhakenly toa fyftem of neutrality : but then 
he infifts that it was folely ‘that they might be enabled to 
accomplifh, with lefs interruption, the dangerous fchemes they 
had in view ;’ and he maintains that they were not difpofed to 
purchafe the continuance of the peace with us at the expence 
of thofe projeéts of ambition, which threatened the exi@ence of 
every ftate in Europe. Mr. G. takes his proofs of the truth 
of this aflertion from the fpeeches of Briffot and others of the 
party which then ruled France. 

That France was the aggreflor, our author remarks, appears 
from the charge brought againft Briflot, who was accufed of hav- 


ing involved the nation in a war with England; a charge which 


he, in his defence, retorted on the Robefpierrian faction ; while 
both, by their crimination and recrimination, acquitted this 
country. There are two points on which the Britifh minifters 
have been arraigned in our own parliament ; one that they had 
haughtilyrefufedto treat with Monf.Chauvelin,and thus facrificed 
the fubftantial interefts of the people to mere pun@ilio and eti- 
quette: the other, that they fhewed their folly as wel! as their 
wickednefs in going to was, becaufe they might, by adhering 
toa pacific fyftem, have monepolized the trade of Europe. Our 
author alertly meets both of thefe two heads of accufation, and 
with good ability fets himfelf to refute them. We fhould have 
been glad to quote the paflages, but we have not room to en- 
large. 

Mr. G. proceeds to prove that France provoked the war, 
and to ftate the famous decrees of the 19th of November 1792, 
and 15th of December of the fame year; on which he makes 
many judicious remarks: but the fubject is fo trite that we 
will not purfue it. 

The author now informs his readers that he intends to give 
the delineation of Briffot’s character in another work, which he 
is preparing for the prefs, and in which he fays it will appear 
to greater advantage : we prefume he means that kind of ad- 
vantage which the head of a malefaétor derives from bein 
placed on a fpike in a lofty place; for in the work before 
us he gives a few traits of that character, by no means likely to 
make it appear amiable in the eyes of the public, He labours 
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to prove that Briflot was a very wicked man and a perjured 
traitor, who aimed at the deftruction of the political and com- 
mercial greatnefs of England, and was at war, on principle, 
with every government not formed on the bafis of the rights of 
man and the fovereignty and equality of the people. 

Lofing fight of Lord L. for a moment, the author launches 
out into a bitter invective againft the Dukes of Bedford and 
Grafton, which in our opinion might as well have been omit- 
ted. Invective is a bad fubftitute for argument ; it never con- 
vinces even when it is well founded ; and, when unmerited, it 
injures the caufe which it is employed to fupport.—The necef- 
fity of profecuting the war with redoubled vigour, inftead of 
throwing down our arms, the author here fays, is proved even 
by our lofles and the fuccefles of our enemy. 

Mr. G. vindicates the Duke of Portland from the afperfions 
thrown on him on account of his junction with Mr. Pitt; gives 
a favourable explanation of the expreflion afcribed to and dif- 
avowed by Mr. Windham, ‘ perith our commerce, let our 
conftitution furvive ;’”? and endeavours, with great warmth, 
eloquence, and ingenuity, to take out the fting from Mr. 
Burke’s unfortunate allufion, * the fwinifh multitude.” 

In anfwer to the repeated declaration ‘* that it is madnefs 
to contend with a nation of 25 millions of people,’”’ the author 
fays that the population of France is thus exaggerated merely 
to frighten the confederates into peace. gfe tells us that he is in 
pofleffion of detailed accounts, * which “He has every reafon to 
believe authentic,’ fhewing that in 1789 the whole population 
of that country did not exceed 22,014,300 inhabitants ; from 
which muft be deducted the number of perfons, undoubtedly 
immenfe, loft to France fince the revolution, by emigration, 
war, and the guillotine. 

We have now fketched out the contents of a work, of which 
itis but juftice to fay that it is one of the moft able and beft 
written defences of the war that has yet iflued from the prefs ; 
and the one that, in point of compofition, comes neareft in 


merit to Mr. Burke's famous ** Reflections.” Sh 








Art. XIII. The pretended Yomb of Homer: drawn by Dominic 
Fivrillo, from a Sketch of M. Lé Chevalier. With Jllufrations 
and Notes. By C.G.Heyne. 4to. pp. 20. With Plates, 
4s. 6d. fewed. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1795. 


M LE Chevalier, who appears from the preface to be the 
* tranflator of this learned work, made a drawing at Pe- 
terfburgh of the monument called the tomb of Homer, which 
Count Pafh of Krinen was faid to have found in the ifland of 
3 - los, 
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Jos, now called Nios. On his return from the north, he com- 
municated this drawing to M. Heyne of Gottingen, who had 
recently given his fanction to M. Chevalier’s refearches on the 
Troad *, and who, being much interefted refpecting this pre- 
tended tomb of Homer, promifed to lay before the public his 
notions on the fubjeét. In the work before us he performs that 
promife, and fhews, in a very fatisfactory manner, that this 
monument reprefents the life of Achilles. On one of its four 
fides, that hero appears receiving the inftrutions of the Cen- 
taur Chiron in archery ; on another, he is teaching the daugh- 
ters of Lycomedes to play on the lyre; on the third, he is dif- 
covered by the art of Ulyfles ; and the fourth fide, exhibiting 
the fight of two Centaurs with a lion and a lionefs, may be 
confidered as a happy emblem of the battles defcribed in the 
Iliad. M. Heyne relates, copioufly, from poets and mytholo- 
gifts, the various events in the lite of Achilles reprefented on 
this monument ; which he compares with the very few remains 
of antiquity that relate to the fame fubjects. 

If this farcophagus were really found on the bank of the fea, in 
the ifland of los, M. Le Chevalier thinks that itmay very poffibly 
be the fame monument which was mentioned by Silentiarius, as 
exifting in the time of Juftinian, It is not improbable that the 
inhabitants of Ios erected it, in order to maintain their preten- 
fions to the pofleffion of the afhes of Homer; and the life of 
Achilles was a fubject very proper to be reprefented on the tomb 
of his encomiatt. 

This ingenious differtation is illuftrated by good engravings, 
and learned notes; and it muft, on the whole, be regarded by 


the claffical antiquary as a very curious publication. Gril... 











Art. XIV. Tranflations chiefly from the Italian of Petrarch and Me- 
tafafio. By ** * * * * * *, M.A. Fellow of New Col- 


lege, Oxford. 8vo. pp.127- 33. fewed. Robinfons. 1795, 
T# Sonnets of Petrarca, the Father of Italian Lyric Poetry, 
are fo beautiful, and afford fuch delight to readers of fenfi- 
bility, that they have not only been the models of innumerable 
produtions in their own country, but have created admirers 
and imitators in every part of Europe; and perhaps in none 
have his difciples been more numerous than in England, The 
conftruction of the fonnet, however, is fo unnatural to our 
language, that it has not only bafHled genius, but labour and 
genius united. The failure of Milton in this fpecies of poetry 
has often been mentioned and allowed. The late Mr. T. 





* See an account of M. Chevalier’s publication on this fubjeét, 


M. R. New Series, vol. xi. p. 96. 
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Warton, and Mrs. Charlotte Smith, indeed, have acquired 
fame by the degree of fuccefs with which their fonneteering 
labours have been crowned; yet perhaps they have been 
lefs happy in their fonnets than in other poetical compofi- 
tions. 

The tranflation of poetry is difficult at all times, but parti- 
cularly if clofenefs to the original be attempted, not only in the 
thoughts but meafures. Dryden and Pope, our beft tranfla- 
tors, (that is to fay, whofe verfions of the Claflics are moft 
poetical, and moft read,) are the leaft clofe. Whe flanza, in 
tranflating the italian epic poets, feems to have been judici- 
oufly abandoned by late tranflators. Indeed the peculiar verfi- 
fication of no Italian poet has been fo happily preferved and na- 
turalized in our language, as in the three cantos of Dante 
which Mr. Hayley has tranflated in Terza Rima. 

The ingenious tranflator before us, who poflefles original po- 
etical powers, feems to have felt the difficuity of building an 
original fonnet in our Janguage, as much as in conftructing 
one from the materials of his archetype. Yet in fpite of all 
the trammels to which he has fubmitted, the pieces in this little 
volume muft not only gratify the curiofity of fuch as with to 
become acquainted with the peculiar merit of Italian poets, but 
will aftonifh thofe who are already familiar with the originals, 
by the conftant fidelity and frequent happinefs with which he 
has accomplifhed his purpofe. | | 

The fecond fonnet of Petrarch in this work is as hap- 
pily Englifhed as the ftructure of the Italian fonnet will ad- 
mit. Indeed there is hardly a feeble line in this verfion. Yet 
the radical evil of diftant rhymes keeps the ear in an unpleafant 
fufpence, which it feldom feels from our native meafures. The 
third fonnet, in the original fomewhat dark and metaphyfical, 
is not rendered more clear and natural in the tranflation. 
The fourth is clofe, and admirably elaborated ; as are the fifth 
and fixth, except in the laft line of the latter, p. 15, which it 
is difficult to confider as an heroic verfe : 

Only my face fpéaks my hfart’s warm d°firés. 

P. 17. We cannot confefs ourfelves fatisfied with the line, 

* I, whofe whole breaft with love’s foft food was /own.’ 

Sowing the breaft with food is a bold metaphor, and fearcely 
Englifh :—nor is it the exact meaning of ~ 

Tl’ che l’ efca amorofa al petto avea, 
literally ; I, who had the amorous bait in my breaft. 

The fonnet which occupies p. 18. fcems as well rendered as 
the meafure will poffibly allow ; and this we fhall give, asa 
fpecimen of Petrarca, in Italian and Englith : 
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<* Quel vago impallidir, che 7] dolce rifo 

D’ un’ amorofa nebbia ricoperie, 
Con tanta maeftade al cor s’ offerfe, 
Che li fi fece incontr’ a mezzo ’1 vifo. 

Conobbi allor, ficcome in paradifo 
Vede I’ un I’ altro; in tal guifa s’ aperfe 
Quel pietofo penfier, ch’ altri non {cerfe: 

Ma vidil’ io, ch’ altrove non m’ affifo. 

Ogni angelica vilta, ogn’ atto umile 
Che giammai in donna ov’ amor foffe, apparye, 
Fora uno fdegno a lato a quel ch’ i’ dico, 

Chinava a terra il bel guardo gentile ; 

E. tacendo dicea (come a me parve) 
Chi m’ allontana il mio fedele amico ?”’ 

« That charming palenefs, that o’erclouding threw 
O’er her bewitching {miles a loveefick fhade, 
Came with fuch winning majefty arrayed, 

That forth my ravith’d heart to meet it flew, 

How faints greet faints in paradife I knew 
From that bleft hour, fo lively was difplayed 
That tender fentiment none other read ; 

But J, who ftill from her my being drew. 

Each angel look, each condefcending grace 
That can on ladies’? cheeks, when kindeft, play, 
Compar’d to this, would cold difdain appear. 

She bent to earth her gentle beauteous face, 

And in expreffive filence feem’d to fay, 
«© Who from my fide my faithful friend would tear ?’’ 

The cxxix fonnet, p. 20, is admirably tranflated; except 
the laft line, in which we think the word ot not only unpoe- 
tical, but lefs delicate than the original : 

D’ arder con la mia fiamma non impart. 
‘ To thare my flames, and burn with my 4o¢ love.’ 

A very fmall change would perhaps obviate the objection. 
Suppofe the laft line, {peaking of a rock, were to run thus: ‘* To 
fhare my flames, and feel my ardent love?” ‘To make.a rock 
feel is lefSs hyperbolical, and not unufual in a lover’s language. 

P. 42. The beautiful fonnet, Zefiro torna e’l bel tempo rimena, 
feems to have beén the germ of Metaftafio’s charming defcrip- 
tion of the {pring : 

Gia riede Primavera 
Col fuo fiorito afpetto. 

Sonetto XLIII. of Petrarca’s fecond book, p. 44, is all 
beauty, in both the original and the tranflation, 

_In the elegy of Ariofto, our elegant tranflator has judi- 
cioufly abandoned the terza rima or Terzetti of the original, 
and has given it in Bay eT itanzas of alternate rhymes ; 
the Italian is extremely fpirited and pleafing: but by adding 
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a .th line to each terzetto, he has given new beauties to each 


ftanza. 

In the fecond of Zappa’s admirable fonnets, the 7th and 
12th lines are objectionable from being tranflated too literally. 
Suppofe, inftead of ** He fings fo, but-becaufe,” &c. it were 
faid: For thus he fings, becaufe, &c.? and in the 12th, in- 
ftead of —*‘ | fing not, no”’—nor do I fing, &c.? | 

The next fonnet by Zappa, on his reconciliation with a 
cruel miftrefs, breathes fuch a fpirit of true poetry and feeling, 
that we cannot withhold it from our readers : 


Sonetto del Zappa. 

‘«< Preffo € il di, che cangiato il deftin rio, 
Rivedro il vifo, che fa invidia a 1 fiori, 
Rivedrd que’ be’ occhi, e in que’ {plendori 
L’ alma mia, che di 1a mai non partio; 

Giugner gia parmi, e dirle ; amata Clori; 
Odo il rifponder dolce, o Tirfi mio. 
Rileggendoci in fronte i noftri amori, 

Che bel pianto faremo, e Clori, ed io! 

Ella dira; dov’ € quel gruppo adorno 
De’ miei crin, ch’ al partir io ti donai? 
Ed.io: miralo, o bella, al braccio intorno. 

Diremo, io le mie pene, ella i fuoi guai. 
Vieni ad udirci, amor, vieni; in quel giorno 
Qualche nuovo fofpiro imparerai.”’ 


Sonnet by Zappa. 

« Soon, by glad-change of fate, the day fhall wake, 
When I fhall fee that face, whofe blufhes thame 
The flow’rs, and thofe bright eyes, and in their flame. 
My foul, which ne’er would that blelit feat forfake : 

Methinks e’en now 1’m there, and fpeak her name; 
And hear more foft from her “« my Thyrfis”’ break. 
As in our looks we read our loves the fame, 

What glorious moan fhall | and Cloris make! 

«* Where is that knot, which with my hair I bound, 

«* And gave you when we parted laft?”’ the’ll ery : 
And I, “* Lo! here, my fair, this arm around.” 

She all her cares will te!l, my fuff’rings I. - 

Thou at our fide, O Love! that day be found : 
Ev’n thou may’it learn fome new delicious figh.’ 


There feems to be no defect in the original introduory 
poem to Metaftafio’s Canzoneti, except the mixture of thou and 
you, or the 2d and 3d perfon, in {peaking of the fame lady. 

In Metaftafio’s celebrated Libertad, the tranflator has pre- 
ferved all the original thoughts: but, in this inftance, the ufe 
of a different meafure from that in which it was firft written 
has not added to the grace and melody of the verfe. It would 


be difficult to imitate the double rhymes of this beautiful Can- 
Zonet ; 
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gonet: but the fame metre (in alternate fingle rhymes) would 
perhaps be more natural to Englifh ears, than that which the 
tranflator has chofen ; as the junction of two different ftanzas 
in one has not a good effect: it is playing the firft ftrain of 
the fame tune in common time, and the fecond in triple. In 
the 6th ftanza, the sth and 7th lines do not terminate in con 
fonance. In the 7th ftanza, the 3d and 4th lines are not very 
poetical nor elegant. Here, alfo, you and thoy are promifcu- 
oufly ufed. Many of the ftanzas, however, are beautiful, and 
the thoughts of the original are generally preferved 

in the very beautiful Canzonet, Ecco quel fiero iftante, the 
tranflator has judicioufly arranged the rhymes in the fame man- 
ner as Metaftafio, and has dextroufly avoided the double rhymes, 
The laft line of each ftanza, which is the refrein, is, un- 
luckily, a little harfh: ¢ Thou’lt wafte a thought on me,” is 
much lefs liquid and lyrical than Tz fovverrai di me. 

The Cantata entitled La Tempejia, by Metattafio, is ad- 
mirably tranflated ; and, on the whole, we confefs that the 
perufal of thefe elegant verfions of fuch well-chofen original 


poems has afforded us great pleafure. pr B-y. 














Arr. XV. One Caufe of the prejent Scarcity of Corn, pointed out, and 
earneitly recommended to the ferious Confideration ot the People ; 
as being, at the fame Time, a conftant Source of Wretchednefs to 


many Individuals. By aPhyfician. S8vo. 1s. Miller. 


WE» with to think well of every man’s motive for fitting down 

to write for publication : but we cannot refrain from ap- 
prehending that the author of this little tract has mixed up a 
few grains of perfonal refentment with his humanity ;—which, 
neverthelefs, we are ready to hope, and really believe, forms 
the bafis of his intentions. 

We perfeétly agree with this warm and eloquent advocate 
for the lower order of farmers, that they are frequently ope 
prefled and injured through the ignorance and tyranny of the 
ftewards employed by great men: but we differ from him in 
Opinion, when he afcribes the prefent fcarcity of corn to the 
reftrictions impofed on tenants, * prohibiting them from culti- 
vating their farms in their own way ;” reftrictions which, we 
know, have been the caufe of plenty in various parts of the 
kingdom. IJnjudicious reftri&tions, we allow, may be mif- 
chievous; and, in the inftance which this writer drags forth 
with fo much indignation, the tenants may be hardly ufed, and 
the public in a degree injured :—but let not this be brought as 
an argument againft reftri€tion in general, and of courfe againft 


proper refirictions, for {uch there certainly are. When the au- 
thor 
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thor fays * It cannot be the tenant’s intereft to exliauft his land? 
—he fhews an unpardonable want either of information or of 
ingenuoufnefs. 

‘The remarks of this writer refpecting the monopoly of farms 
do credit to his intentions, but, like the former topic, reflect 
Jittle honour on his judgment. His arguments are thofe of an 
epicure, rather than of a friend to the poor, We readily grant 
that the {mall farmer fends to market more * pigs, calves, 
poultry, eggs, checfe, and butter’——to pamper the rich—the 
parfon, the lawyer, and the phyfcran—but it is the larger 
farmer who fupplies the markets with corn and butcher’s meat 
for the lower orders of the people: a fact that is not fufk- 
ciently known, and indeed does not feem to have received any 
attention in arguments on this fubject. We have therefore the 
greater fatisfaction in bringing it forwards at this time, when 
there is a general outcry agatalt Jarge farms. 

Let it not be underftood that we are advocates for very large 
farms, nor for farms of any particular magnitude; we think 
that there ought to be farms of various fizes, to give employ- 
ment to men of various capitals: but we beg leave to repeat 
that it is the middling and the Jarger farmers, men of capital, 
{pirit, and judgment, who feed the poor—who fend to market 
the largeft fupplies of beef, mutton, bread, and beer, in pro- 
portion to the number of acres which they refpeCiively hold in 


eta Mas-1. 
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Art. XVI. A Review of Dr. Price’s Writings on the Finances of 
Great Britain. By William Morgan, F.R.S. Second Edition, 
Svo. 28.6d. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1795. 

E notice a new edition of this valuable performance on 
account of the annexed fupplement, containing a ftate- 
ment of the public debt as ic ftands at the prefent year. To 
thofe who have not adopted the opinion that the national debt 
is a mere harmlefs bugbear, but who think it poffible that a 
nation as well as an individual may incur al] the evils of bank- 
ruptcy, this ftatement cannot but be interefting, and, we 
fearcely need to add, alarming. In particular, thofe who 
have lavifhed fo much praife on the prefent all-powerful head of 
the financial department, for his vigorous and fuccefsful efforts 

rowards the extinGion of the public debt, muft admit the im- 

portance of a faithful reprefentation of the progrefs that has 

been mace in this weighty concern. We {hall therefore offer 
to our readers a fummary view of what the prefent very intelli- 
gent and accurate writer has collected on this fubjeét. 

He fiyit gives the particulars of the funded debt in January 

1795, which aad been incurred previoufly to the year nit 

ts 
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les amount is, principal, £.256,964,078 ; annual intereft and ma= 
nagement [,.9,172,303- The additions to the funded dedt tince 
1788 are next ftated at principal £-51,897,251 5 interef, Se. 
£.1,830,975- The whole then of the funded debt in 1795 is, 


l, £.308,861,329 3 intereff, Se. £.11,003,338. 

The amount of the unfunded debt is ftated at £.1 3,483,000; its 
intereft at 5 per cent. £.674,150. If to thefe{ums be added the 
Imperial loan and its intereft, which the writer fuppofes will be 
ultimately paid by this country, our national debt and its inte- 
reft will amount to the enormous {ums of {.331,6079,329 —and 
£.12,127,488. Mr. M. however allows that fome deduction 
fhould be made from the foregoing fums, on account of the 
ftock which has been purchafed by the commiflioners for dif- 
charging the national debt: but, in order to thew what is the 
real proportion of the debt mg to that remaining, he 
converts the whole funded and unfunded debt into three per 
cents. and ftates it at £.383,822,294, His conclufions we 
fhall give in his own words: | 

‘In nine years about 14 millions of the Three per Cents. have been 
paid off, which, according to the foregoing computations, do not 
amount to ;'-th part of the whole national debt, or to mine-pence in the 
pound. In lefs tnan three years a debt has been incurred which, if 
converted into Three per Cents. would, as appears above, exceed 70 
millions :—in other words, the funded debt ia the three laft years is 
five times greater than the debt difcharged in nine years ‘To congra- 


principal, 


‘tulate the nation, therefore, under fuch circumitances on the progrefs 


that has been made in reducing its debts, is to fuppofe it dettitute of 
common underftanding ; and tife ignorant credulity which can fuffer 
itfelf to be deceived by.thofe congratulations, is to be equalled only 
by the effrontery that can propofe them. It is of little confequence, 
while millions are added to millions every year, that new funds are 
eltablithed for redeeming thofe debts. The provifion which is made 
for this purpofe of £.1 per cent. per ann. will indeed, if invariably 
applied, diicharge the principal in 37 years. But in the circum- 
{tances of this country, what confolation or fecurity can fuch remedies 
afford ? for neither our refources nor our credit are endlefs; and, 
therefore, if we go on to increafe our debts at the rate we have hi- 
therto done, it is manifeft, that long before the termination of 37 
years, they muft be difcharged in a much more fummary way than by 
the operations of compound intereft. 

‘ If the ways and means in each year be compared with the public 
exigencies, they will uniformly be found to have fallen fhort of them, 
though, at the beginning of the year, the contrary had always been 
predicted. This, I think, is fufliciently proved to have been the cafe 
fo far as the year 1790, in the 3d chapter of the foregoing treatife. 
In the year 1791 the fupplies (including £.500,000 taken from the 
unclaimed ftock at the bank) were flated to be £.14,581,634, and the 
expenditure £.14,064,656. Between thefe two fums a difference of 
4,816,973 was fuppofed to remain in favour of the ways and means ; 
: but 
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but at the beginning of the next year, inftead of this promifed furplus 
in the income, we find a deficiency in it of £.436,g90.—In like mane 
ner, in the year 1792, the fupplies were eitimated at £.11,503,996, 
and the expenditure at £.11,138,884, which {uppofed a balance, in 
favour of the former, of £.355,132 5 but, at the conclufion of this 
year,-the balance proved, as it did in the preceding year, to be on 
the other fide, and the grants were found to be deficient {.575,325. 
In the year 1793, though 42 millions were borrowed, the expenditure 
exceeded the grants £.824,000 ; and in the year 1794, after borrow- 
ing 11 millions, the deficiency of the grants amounted to £.1,095,000, 
In the prefent year, including the Imperial loan, our own loan, the 
vote of credit for the army and navy, &c, &c. the enormous fum of 
£+30,583,000 has been already added to the public debts; and if we 
may reafon from the experience of the three foregoing years, in which 
the deficiency of the fupplies increafed in proportion to the magnitude 
of the expenditure, it is probable that the grants in this year will 
prove more deficient thanever. But does not this circumitance por- 
tend our near approach to the termination of our refources? for, if 
this courfe be perfifted in, of adding miilions annually to the public 
debts, the deficiency of the grants in the preceding year will exeed the 
intereft of the new loan in the following year, and it will become ne- 
ceflary, even in times of peace, to borrow money every year-in order 
to render the revenue equal to the ordinary expenditure. In fuch cir- 
cumftances no credit can long be fuftained; and though the induttry 
and enterprize of this nation are undoubtedly very great, yet all in- 
duftry and enterprize muft fink at laft under the continual accumula- 
tion of frefh burdens ; and fhould our credit be deftroyed, it will re- 
quire more ability than has hitherto been difplayed by the prefent con- 
ductors of our public affairs, to preferve a nation like ours, over- 
whelmed as it is with debts and taxes, from bankruptcy and ruin. 

* From the year 1784 to the year 1789, new taxes have been laid 
to the amount of £.1,075,300. Inthe year 1791 further taxes have 
been impofed to the amount of £.820,000. in the year 1793 ftill 
further taxes have been laid to the amount of £.480,000; and this 

ear has been diftinguifhed, above all others in the annals of the country, 
by additional taxes to the ftupendous amount of £.1,600,cc0: fo that 
fince the commencement of the prefent adminiitration, the public 
burdens have been increafed about 4 millions per annum, or, at leaft, 
£,-3»800,000, even after deducting thofe taxes which have been re- 
pealed in confequence of the oppofition raifed again{t them from their 
being confidered as vexatious and oppreflive. But it fhould be re- 
membered, that with al! this mafs of taxes we are ftill involved in the 


-moft expenfive war that has ever diltrefled this country, without a 


profpedt of its conclufion ; and to what magnitude the debts may be 
further increafed by the conteft exceeds all the powers of computation 
to determine. Were peace to be immediately made, the ordinary ex- 
penditure would at Jeaft be zo millions per annum.—A fam which is 
fuppofed to be two millions greater than the yearly rents of all the 
lands in the kingdom. If, therefore, the annual income arifing from 
ail the landed property be infufficient to pay the ordinary expences, 
aad if our commerce, as one of our legillators magnanimoulfly, though 

perhaps 
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perhaps not very wifely declared, mutt perifh rather than the obje& of 
this ju? and necefary war fhould not be en there is reafon to 
apprehend, from the prefent appearance of things, that we are haften- 
ing towards a ftate of difficulty and danger unknown in the hiftory of 
this country ; and that we fhall exhibit to the world an awful example 
of the folly of acommercial nation’s preferring war and its ruinous con- 
fequences, to the cultivation of trade, and the peaceful enjoyment of 
all its advantages. 

¢ It was my intention to have made fome obfervations on the terms 
of the late loan, and alfo on the courfe which the commiflioners have 
invariably chofen to purfue, in oppofition to the plan originally pro- 
poled by Dr. Price, of purchafing Rock in the Three per Cents. rather 
than in the Four per Cents. But while our debts are yearly increafing 
twenty times fatter than they are paid off, it is of very little confe- 
quence how they are contra¢ted, or at what rate of intereft the funds 
are improved by which they are redeemed. I fhall therefore take my 
leave of a fubje&t, which is every day rendered more hopelefs ; con- 
vinced, however, that it will foon want no arguments to enforce it on 
the moft ferious attention of this infatuated country. . 

« April 16,1795.’ Aa , 





Art. XVII. Vindication of the Chara&er and Condu of Sir William 
Waller, Knt. Commander in Chief of the Parliamentary Forces in 
the Welt: explanatory of his Conduct in taking up Arms againit 

_King Charles the Firft. Written by himfelf. Now firft publifhed 
~ from the original Manufcript. With an Introduétion by the Editor. 

Svo. pp.140. 6s. Boards. Debrett. , 

Ww“ a publication of this nature has been fo long delayed, 
the defcendants of Sir William Waller, who poflefs the 
manufcript, fhould have explained; for to have kept this vindi« 
cation from the public eye during fo many years, if they deemed it 
rational and fatisfaftory, muft be confidered as a fin of omiffion 
againft the reputation of their celebrated anceftor. Itis intimated 
that the circumftances of the prefent times havecontributed todraw 
it from its obfcurity: and, from the tendency of the introduétion, 
it may be prefumed that the vindication of Sir William was 
lefs an object wit’ the editor in fending this MS. to the prefs, 
than the inculcation of the principles which it contains, and of 
the general inference deducible from its hiftorical details. This 
motive for publication we do notin the leaft- intend to cenfure. 

To lead men to the recollection of paft fcenes, to invite them 

to the calm confideration of the leflons of hiftory, is in general 

to furnifh them with the beft rules of conduct. The work bee 
fore us may not be unprofitable in this refpe&: it is curious ; 

and, though it may fail to intereft merely as a vindication of a 

man who has long ago been removed from the bufy theatre of 

fublunary beings, it will excite fome attention as i!luftrative of 
the politics of the diftraéted times to which it refers, and in 
which the author bore fo confpicuous a part. 


The 
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The anonymous editor remarks that the ftruggle between 
the Prefbyterian and Independant parties, after the king had 
fallen into their power, is defcribed more particularly in this 
work than in any other memorial of that time; and that on this 
account alone it forms a valuable addition to the colledtion of 
pieces relative to the hiftory of England at that interefting 
period. We are farther informed, as to its date, that it was 
written previoufly to the reftoration of the monarchy ;—it might 
perhaps have been added, not long before it, and with a view 
to that event,—at leaft a part of it: 

Sir William begins with ftating the grounds on which he 
was induced to engage in the fervice of the parliament. This 
he does ina general way : but, confidering the exalted notions 
which he appears to entertain of monarchy, he does not fay 
enough to juttify him for taking up arms againft his king. He 
fays that he had no other ends to ferve than the reformation and 
maintenance of religion, the prefervation of the perfon, dignity, 
and honour of the king, and the fettling of the fafety and peace 
of the kingdom: it may be fo: but an advocate for the divine 
right makes a very awkward figure when he draws his fword 
againft his king, and that too ‘with the plea of preferving his 
perfon, dignity, and honour. He adds that he abhorred the war ; 
if fo, why was he a commander in chief in it? Difgufted 
he no doubt was with it; and he may have written feelingly 
when he thus fpeaks of the effe& or refult of their fuccefs 
againft the king, yet furely not ftritly within the line of truth: 

« After the expence of fo much blood and treafure, all the difference 
that can be difcerned between our former and prefent eftate is but this ; 
that before this time, under the complaint of flavery, we lived like 
freemen ; and now, under the notion of a freedom, we live like flaves, 
enforced by continual taxes and opprefflions, to maintain and feed our 
own mifery.” 

IF the former aflertion be true, how could he juftify his re- 
fiftarice to the king? If the complaint of flavery were imagi- 
nary, and, previoufly to the breaking out of the civil war, 
they lived like freemen, the part which he took was infufceptible 
of any vindication. We apprehend that the immediate defcend- 
ants of Sir William thought that this work would do him little 
credit, and that therefore they kindly withheld it from the 
puolic. 

To the hiftorical part of this vindication is added a kind of 
effay on monarchical authority, in which Sir William advances 
many weak pofitions, which the editor would have done well 
to have fuppreffed. 

The whole work is compofed in the quaint ftyle of the period 


to which it belongs, interlarded with fcriptural phrafes. Sir 
Wi'liam 
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William profefles te write with iccigiartial ity; or, as he phrafes 
it, € without blanching a particularity.’ 

The editor, with a view to the prefent times, deduces in his 
introduction a general reficction from the hiftorical part of this 
work; viz. © that thofe who {catter the feeds of fedition are 
unequal to the gathering in of the harveft, and that the mul- 
titude is an engine eafily to be fet in motion, but when checked, 
it recoils with increafing force upon its mover.’ ‘I’o this obvious 
reflection we wonder that he did not fubjoin another equally ob- 
vious, and as fairly deducible from this narrative,x—on the 
mifery which muft arife to a ftate when the military powec 


gains an aeeenesig over, and dictates to, the adnate eC. Mo-y 
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pain XVIII. 2 as count of the Colony of Sierra Leone, from its fir ft 
Eftablifhment in 17933; being the Subflance of a Report delivered 
to the Proprictors. Publithed by Order of tne Directors. Sve. 
pp. 244. 4s. Boards, Philips. 1795 


HIs account of an infant colony, eftablifhed with a view of 

accelerating the abolition of the flave trade, wii! be perufed 

by the friends of humanity with eagernefs and pleafure. It is 

impoffible net to admire the e perfevering zeal of thofe who are 

engaged in this laudable undertaking, and not to iament the 

unavoidabie difficulties and misfortus ses which have hitherto 
oppofed their views and retarded their defigns. 

The Directors, in the introduction to this report, fate, as 
correctly as they are able, the whole expenditure that has takea 
place, and the prefent fituation of the funds of the compary. 
On the whole, when re viewing r what is palle de they are ready 
to own that they fee fome things which, if pofletied of more ex- 
perience, they might have co snducted in a more fruzal er of- 
vantageous man ner; ; and they perceive that many of the circum- 
ftances, which have arifen, have been fuch as no human forefight 
could have anticipated, ond no human wiflom have controlled. 
‘They look back on many efcapes and deliverances which the 
colony has experienced, not through any care or management 
of thofe whom the proprietors have appointed to fuperintend it, 
but through the help of divine Providence. ‘They look forwards 
to farther difficulties and dangers ; aware that the beginning of 
colonization has been in general arduous, hazardous, and ex- 
penfive. They by no means allow themielves to indulge 
any expectations of rapid or uninterrupted fuccefs; yet they 
are Jed, by the gradual advances towarcs maturity which 
the colony has al: ready made amid fo many difficulties, to en- 
tertain an increafing hope of its eftablifhment and profperity. 

We are forry that our limits will not allow us to enter more 


fully into this Report, nor to notice the feveral heads under which 
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it is arranged. Under the divifion which treats of the civiliza- 
tion of the natives of Africa, the Directors have brought for- 
wards much additional evidence in proof of the cruelty, in- 
juftice, and turpitude of the flave trade. ; 

¢ Let the whole aggregate of mifery caufed by this iniquitous trade, 
(fay they) be contemplated; let it be remembered chat r1GHTY 
THOUSAND men are annually carried from Africa, torn from their fa- 
milies and their native country by the ¢c/a/ixed nations of the world, — 
let the blood fpilt in wars, the cutting off of flave-fhips, the acts of 
fuicide reforted to by the wretched captives, and the wild and bloody 
vengeance of the incenfed natives on the fhore, be borne in mind. 
Let the moral evil chargeable on this trade be confidered, the drunk- 
ennefs, the treachery, and the violation of all the natural feelings 
which it occafions, and above all the flop which it puts to the progrefs 
of civilization, to the improvement and happinefs of one fourth part 
of the habitable globe ; and its enormity mufi indeed be abundantly 
evident.” 

The Report concludes with an Appendix, giving an account of 
the natural productions of Sierra Leone, by Mr. Atzelius, botanift 
to the Society :—to the whole of which is added a report re- 
lating to the calamity fuftained by the colony, through the de=- 
predations of a French fquadron. The pecuniary Jofs to the 
Company on this occafion is computed to be about £.40,000; 
exclufive of the buildings deftroyed, of which the coft was 
about £.15,000. It is however with great fatisfaction that we 
find that no events, which have yet happened at Sierra Leone, 
have in any degree fhaken the refolution of the Dire€&tors with 
refpect to the profecution of the great caufe in which they are 


engaged. Gel... 1. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For DECEMBER, 1795. 


HISTORY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 
Art. 19. <fifory of the City and County of Lichfeld, ce. 8vo. Pp, 
117. 2s. 6d. fewed. Robinfons. 
Tus {mall work, to the dedication of which is affixed the name of 
John Jackfon, jon, has nothing either in its contents or manner of 
writing, that will entitle it to much attention out of the place on which 
it treats. 


Art. 20. du Hiftorical and Topographical Account of Leominfter and its 
Vicinity; with an Appendix. By John Price. 8vo. pp. 272. 
6s. Boards. Longman. 1795. 

In order to render a topographical work interefting beyond the 
limits of its own circle, it is neceflary either that the objeéts on which 
it treats fhould be of fome intrinfic importance, or that the writer 
fhould have talents for inftructing or entertaining the public from his 

- own 
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ewn refources. Without one or other of thefe advantages, they are 

enerally the dulleit and molt infignincant of publications ; for what 
can lefs deferve a reader’s attention than the ufual appendages to bo- 
rough or conventual hiftory—deeds, grants, and charters of the com- 
monett kinds, lifts of municipal and eccleftaitical ofncers, minute de- 
tails of local cuftoms, epitaphs, tables of benefactions to the poor, 
andalong &c. of fimilar trifles ? 

The work before us cannot be faid to have much claim to diftin&tion 
above the ordinary productions of its kind. ‘Lhe town of Leominfter 
has not made itfelf remarkable either in antient or modern hiftory ; 
and the rural plenty for which it is moft celebrated affords little mat- 
ter for defcription. Mr. P. has, however, taken pains to annex to 
its hiftory as many as poflible of the public events which have oce 
curredin its neighbourhood ; among which, the wars with the Welth, 
particularly under Owen Glendour, and the attempts in favour of 
Lady Jane Grey, make the moit confpicuous figure, and feem to be 
related with fufficient exaétnefs. In {peaking of the title of nobility 
which this town confers, we think that the writer has fallen into a 
miftake refpecting ‘Thomas Stuckley, an adventurer in the reign of 
Elizabeth. This perfon, having engaged in the fervice of Spain, on 
an intended expedition againit Ireland, flyled himfelf Baron of Rofs, 
Vifcount Murrough, Earl of Wexford, and Marquifle of Lem/er, which 
laft Mr. P. fuppofes to refer to this town : but as the reft are all Irith 
titles, we cannot doubt that Leifer was the place intended by 


Seufhte? He 

b modern account of the town is lefs fatisfa€tory in fome refpe&s 

than thofe given by Leland and Stukeley, for not 4 word is faid of 

its trade; and the ftatement of its houfes and population, making 

the former 400 and the latter 3 or 4000, Is evidently erroneous. How 
was it poffible to write an Svo. volume on fuch a place, and yet omit 
what was moit important to be generally known about it? The ac- 
counts, however, of the flate of navigation at Leominiter, and of the 
general productions of the country, contain fome valuable inform2- 
tion ; the jatter taken chiefly from Mr. Marfhall and the Rey. Mr. 

Lodge. Ai. 

POLITICAL. 

Art. 21. 4 Plan for the Periodical Abolition of all Taxes ratjed by Means 
of Collectors : tor the full Accomplifhment of it feven Parts of the 
Nation out of eight contribute nothing ; and the other Part its very 
moderate and proportionate Contribution, for one Time only, would, 
in the End, give to the Succeffors of the Contributors from 6o to 
1co per Cent. tor ever, by the Extinction of all the Taxes. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 1s. Crofby. 1795. 

The author of this plan, Signor Graglia, being a native cf Pied- 
mont, the inaccuracics of expreffion with which this tra&t abounds are 
very pardonable. The ground of his plan is a fuppolition that the 
property of the nation amounts to 5000 millions flerling : that by will, 
inheritance, or otherwife, the’ whole of it paffes into the hands of 
new owners at leait once in 50 years; and that on an average 100 
millions, the soth part of seco millions, thus change hands every 
year. Building on thefe dasa, he propofes that an att of parliomen 
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fhould pafs, cbliging every heir to contribute, according to the 
amount of his property fo tranfmitted to him, to the formation of a 
capital or finking fund for periodically fuppreffing ail the taxes now 
raifed by means of collectors. ‘The grand feature of the plan is that 
the heir or pef: Mor fhould never be required to contribute to this 
fund more than ce in his life; and that the money arifing from ic 
fhould be paid into the treafury without the intervention of tax-ga- 
therers. Our author exempts from this contribution the proprietors 
of warehoufes, manufactories, or fhops, not poflefling ftock in trade to 
the amount of £.1coo: but thofe who are proprietors of more than 
the value of that fum are to contribute according toa rate, always 
bearing a proportion to their property, up to a particularextent. ‘The 
whole amount of this rate he eftimates at ove million fterling per annur:, 
which, by a tax on lodgers, playhoufes, and other places of public 
refort for amufement, and on bankers’ checks, he increafes to ~ 
{£.1,500,000, clear of all expences. ‘This annual income of 
£:1,5c0,000 he propofes to put out to intereft at 5 per cent. and the 
whole to accumulate for five years; fo that, by the end of 1801, it 
would form a capital of £.10,202,394, the annual produce of which 
would be £.511,000. At the end of the five years, he would have fome 
of the exitting taxes to that amount repealed, and the deficiency oc- 
cafioned by the repeal made good out of the above fam of £.511,000. 
a fimilar procefs to take place at the expiration of every 5th year. 
The firit tax which he would have repealed is that levied under the 
name of poor’s rates ; and he thinks that the fund would be fufficienr, 
at the end of the firft five years, to releafe from the payment of poor’s 
rates all houfekeepers hitherto rated at lefs than 4o fhillings a year to 
that tax. He would alfo, as foon as poflible, free the people from the 
tax which they now pay for a fupply of water; the proprietors of 
the water-works to be paid no longer by the houfekeepers, but by 
the managers of this finking fund. 

Signor Graglia obferves that, according to this plan, the produce 
of the capital to be formed on it would, in the courfe-of 7o years, 
amount to even millions a year, The great difference between the 
fund propofed by him, and the finking fund already eftablifhed by law, 
is that the latter arifes out of taxes paid every year by the fame indi- 
viduals, the former out of a tax never to be paid more than once in 
his whole life by the fame perfon. This, however, is tree only with re- 
fpect to the tax on property. The advantages of the plan are thus 
flated : 

‘ If Titus leave to his fon a-property of 1ooo/. his contribution at 
3 per cent. would be g/. 75. 64. for once in all his life-time ; and if 
he fhould enjoy fifty years his property, he would have paid gs. gd. 
a year contribution, including the intereft of the fame; on the con- 
trary, fuppofing he fhould only have 10/. a year taxes to pay, at the 
end of fifty years he would be out of pocket of 500/. paid for taxes. 
This is not all : add tothe taxes an intereft only of 6 per cent. in 
trade, you will fee, if you take the pen and ink as I have done, and 
multiply the annual tax with the intereft, at the end of 50 years he 
would be out of pocket more than 2000/. therefore it is evident that 
Titus, with his contribution of 9/. 75.64. purchafes an aanuity of 
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tod. a year for his fucceffor, which gives him more than 80 per cent. 
by the extinétion of the taxes, excluiive of the intereft ; this confider- 
ation alone would be fufficient to remove every oppoiition on the part 


of the contributors.’ 
He illuftrates his fubje& by another calculation on a larger feale. 


After fome previous ftatements of the property of a fuppoied indivi- 
dual ftill called Titus, he thus goes on : 

‘ By this example it appears, that ‘Titus inherits 180,000/, pro- 
perty, befides an annuity of gooo/. and his contribution amounts to 
no more than 1406¢, to be paid one time only in all the courfe of his 
life. Itis to be obferved, that this property of 180,c0c0/. as I have 
faid, mutt be clear of all penfions, legacies, annuities, expences, and 
claims upon it. 

© Now | fhall make a fhort obfervation to the reader. This con- 
tribution of ‘Titus, of 1406/. at the fntereft of 5 per cent. would pro- 
duce 70/. a year; butif, by this little facrifice, Titus delivers his 
fucceffors or pofterity of an annual tax of 300/. a year and perhaps 
more, upon his landed property only, they would reap a benefit of 
230/. a year for ever, befide the chance of the periodical benefit at- 
tended by the reduétion of taxes in his life-time.’ 

Having given the outline of the author’s plan, we now leave it to 
{peak for itfelf. For our part, we are much afraid that he has con- 
fiderably over-rated the property of the country, which forms the 
bafis of his whole fcheme ; and that he is no lefs out of meafure in his 
eftimate of the produce of the propofed tax on lodgers. Should he be 
wrong on thefe two points, particularly the former, his building would 
inevitably fallto the ground. There is one objeétion to the plan which 
our author himfelf forefees and labours to remove, burt, we think, not 
fuccefsfully. Lodgers certainly do not pay dire@/y the taxes with 
which houfekeepers are charged, but they pay their fhare of them éx- 
direcily ; for the owners of the lodgings let them according to the 
amount of their own rent and taxes. Signor Graglia falls into an un- 
pardonable error when he fays that lodgers do not feel the weight of 
Guy tax. 

We have extended our account of this fmull tra to an undfual 


length, but the importance of the fubject will plead our excufe. Sh.-..-n.- 


Art. 22. Thoughts on the Buglifh Government. Addreiled to the quiet 
Good Senfe of the People of England. In a Series of Letiers. 
LetterI. 8vo. 2s. Owen. 1795. 

The proceedings of the Houfe of Commons relative to this pamphlet, 
of which the well-known Mr. Reeves is the reputed author, and 
which they have pronounced to be a libel on our conflitution, have 
jufiiciently acquainted the public with its nature and: tendency. 
While, however, we record this decifion of parliament, we think it 
Proper to lay before our readers thofe pafiages which were parti- 
cularized in the Houfe, with fome others that flrongly mark the 
principles which the author wifhes to inculcate. 

_ The following extra& includes the fentences quoted by Mr. Sturt 

in the Houfe, when he made the firft motion on the fubje@ : 

‘ With the exception of the advice and confent of the two Houfes 
ef Parliament, and the interpofition of Juries; the Goveroment, and 
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the adminittration of it in all its parts, may be faid to reft wholly and 
folely on the King, and thofe appointed by him, ‘Thofe two adjunéts 
of Parliament and Furies are {ublidiary and OCCASIONAL ; but the 
King’s Power is a fubitantive one, always vifible and active. By his 
Officers, and in his name, every thing is tranfa&ted that relates to 
the peace of the Realm and the protection of the Subject. The Subject 
feels this, and acknowledges with thankfulnefs a fuperintending fo- 
vereignty, which alone is congenial with the fentiments and temper of 
Moglifhmen. In fine the Government of England is a Monarchy ; 
the Monarch is the antient ftock from which have fprung thofe 
goodly branches of the Legiflature, the Lords and Commons, that 
at the fame time give ornament to the Tree, and afford fhelter to 
thofe who feek protection under it. But thefe are {till only branches, 
and derive their origin and their nutriment from their common pa- 
rent; they may be lopped off, and the Tree 1s a Tree ftill; fhorn in- 
deed of its honours, but not, like them, caft into the fire. The 
Kingly Government may go on, in all its funclions, without Lords or 
Commons: it has heretofore done fo:for years together, and in our 
times it does fo during every recefs of Parliament; but without the 
King Ais Parliament is no more. The King, therefore, alone it is who 
neceflarily fubfitts without change or diminution; and from im 
alone we unceafingly derive the protection ot Law and Government.’ 

Having characterized, or caricaturized, thofe who raife queftions on 
the merits of our government, the author adds, ¢ Such are thofe men, 
who, contrary to the genius of Englithmen, hate peace and quiet, and 
inftead of repofing themfelves confidently on the GOVERNMENT OF 
THE Kina, earneltly feek to have a fhare in it themfelves,’ 

Adverting to the affairs of France, the writer makes the following 
unqualified affertion : 

‘ What acounterfcit of Liberty has been played off upon the poor 
people of that country ! and what a degenerate down-trodden race 
mult they be, who have not difcovered the impofition: or, difcover- 
ing it, have not reiilted it, and done themfelves juftice! This could 
not be, #f there was any honefly, any fortitude, or any manly fentiment 
in the country; but thefe are not qualities to be found in France, and Li- 
berty feeins deflined never to make her abode there.’ 

Speaking of thole great events in our annals, known by the names 
Of the Reformation and the Revolution, the author thus ftrangely afferts 
that xo alteration of the antient government took place at thofe pe- 
riods : 

‘ Thofe memorable tranfactions were conducted in a.way that 
was truly Enghth; the aétors in them proceeded with their remedy 
as far as the difeafe reached, and no further ; and they never fuffered 
themfelves to lofe fight of this main rule, that what they did was te 
preferve the antient government, and not to deitroy oR ALTER it.’ 

Livery man who truly deferves the noble appellation of a PATRIOT, 
a word fo facred in its meaning, though now generally fcoffed-at by 
unprincipied witlings, is thas included in a general fneer: 

‘ Suppofe, for a moment, that fome Patriot fhould, among the 
efates that Le has not yet been obliged to fell, poffefs. one that came to 
his anceitor from the favour or the Crown (which is no obftacle to the 
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defcendants being Patriots,) and that this eftate had come to the 
Crown, as perhaps it may again, by forfeiture for high treason, — &c. 

Having, at the onfet, afierted that the government of this country 
refides in the Avnz, and that she Jaws are made and executed by him, 
the author afterwards fays: 

‘Jn fhort—the Government we know—and the Laws we know— 
but the Cou/fitution we know not.—It is an unknown region, chat has 
never been vifited but by dreamers, and men who fee vitions 5 and 
the reports they make are fo contradidtory, that no one relies upon 
them. Yet we can manage to fpell out of them, that there 1s refident 
there a great deal of faction and fedition ; envy and amozution 5 ana 
fomething that looks like eternal warfare of party. But the Englith 
Government is real and fubflantial; we fee and fecl it; we can tone 
its height and its depth ; and we know its movements, becaufe they 
are regulated by eftablifhed and known laws. ‘This ts tue only Con- 
ftitution ever fuppofed or named by men of fober minds and found 
underitanding ; that is, che Conffitution of our Government, or the Con- 
fitution eftablifoed by Law.’ 

How are we to underftand this paflage ? The writer firft fays, that 
‘we know not +e Con/titution,’ and then proceeds to tell us what the 
Conftitution is. What difference are we to fuppofe he fees between /ve 
Conftitution, as mentioned in the abitrad by the generality of perlons, 
and bis € Conflitution of our Government, or the Conflitution efabli/bed 
by Law ?? What, but that the Conilitution confifts in the government 
and the laws, and that thefe refide wholly in the King? According 
to this reafoning, our government is—and the writer no doubt wifhes 
it to be—ax abjolute monar¢ hy. 

It was truly obferved, however, in the Houfe of Commons, by 
Mr. Pitt, that there were inconfittencies in this pamphlet. Thus, as 
we have already ftated, the author afferts that the King is our fole g0- 
vernor, the fole maker and executor of our laws, and yet he acknow- 
leges that his Majetty can ena? no law withour the advice and con- 
fent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and of the Commons in 
Parliament affembled ; and that he can execute no law without the in- 
tervention of the judges, and of grand or petty juries. Ai] thefe ad- 
junéts, however, be it obferved, are faid to be ‘ fubfidiary and occa- 
fienal,’? and may be ‘ /opped off’ without detriment to the ftate. 

After having made fome juft obfervations on the degree of credit 
to be given to any party in a nation, in general, merely as @ party, 
the writer {peaks of the prefent ftate of parties in this country with a 
judgment which will not, we think, be deemed equally well-founded : 

‘ There are now no divifions in the nation, but that of the Friends 
to the Conftitution as eftablifhed by Law, and that of the Repub. 
licans, who are laying [lying] by for an Opportunity to level every 
thing to the equality of a French Democracy ; and there are no po- 
litical opinions by which men are diflinguifhed, but thofe that are in 
favour of the Conftitution as eftablifhed by Law, and thofe who are 
againft it.’ 

The author’s reverence for one of his ¢ occafional and fubfidiary’ 
parts of the Government, as he chufes to ftyle the Con/?itution, will he 


fcen from the following paragraph ; in which he pre(umes to reverfe, 
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on his bare affertion, the judgments of juries which were complimented 
by the prefiding judge as having difplayed the moft unwearied at- 
tention, and the molt diligent inveftigation, and who delivered their 
verdict after much private deliberation. 

‘ The defigns of the Democrats have been fully expofed to the 
public view on the trials of fome of them lait year for High T'reafon ; 
they were then indeed acquitted by a Jury, but they have fince been 
found guilty by their Country, on the evidence of the proceedings at the 
trial, which are in the hands of every body.’ 

We muft, however, reftrain our pen. -It would be a tafk of too 
much length, were we to felect every pofition in this pamphlet which 
challenges the moft complete refutation, and which is obnoxious to the 
mott decided cenfure ; and indeed, as we have before obferved, Par- 
Jiament has rendered this duty the lefs neceflary, by having itfelf 
amply reviewed, and thoroughly condemned, the doétrines thus pre- 
fumptuonufly broached, and thus dangerouily diffeminated. 


Shall we fee the intimated continuation of thefe Letters ? G.2. 


Art. 23. Sketch of the Caufes of the Advance and Decline of Nations ; 
with Sirictures on Syflems of Finance, particularly applied to thofe 
of France and Great Britain. §vo. pp. 20g. 3s. 6d. Johnfon. 
1795- 

‘Lhe fubjefis treated by this writer are among the moft important 
belonging to the fcience of political economics; being, indeed, mo 
of thofe which were fo ably difcuffed by the celebrated Dr. Adam 
Smith in his Wealth of Nations. ‘The prefent writer commences with 
«* Stock,’? which he divides into three portions, the manufaéturing, 
farming, and mercantile: He next conliders the extent of market, 
and its effets on the employment of flock : then, the divifion of flock, 
the nominal value of commodities, the accumulation of ftock, and the 
nature of production. Demand, money, circulation, and credit are 
the fucceeding topics ; followed by revenue, and its various branches, 
taxes, natiopal expences, and national wealth. On thefe fubje&s,— 
feveral of which, fingly, would afford matter for a volume, —it can4 
not be fuppofed that a etch comprized in a pamphlet, though a large 
One, can give a fatisfactory elucidation. Indeed, it is the author’s 
intention only to lay down principles; but even to do shat requires a 
clearnefs of method, and a comprehenfive accuracy of thought and 
expreffion, which we confefs we have not been able to difcover in our 
perufal of his work. Neverthelefs, many of the ideas are juft, and 
the tendency of the whole is liberal; and when the writer chufes 
farther to open his fyftem, and to give to his notions all the advantage 
of correct language and perfpicuous arrangement, he may very ules 
fully inftruét the public. A: 
Vv 


Art. 24. A Letter addrefed to the People of Piedmont, on the Advan- 
tages of the French Revolution, and the Neceflity of adopting its 
Principles in ltaly. By Joel Barlow. ‘Tranflated from the French 
by the Author. 8yvo.° pp. 48. 4s.6d. Eaton. 1795 
‘The advertifement, prefixed to this work, gives a kind of hiftori- 

cal account of the Letter, and ftates the purpofes for which it was fent 


yyto the world: 


‘ This 
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¢ This Letter was written at Chambery in Savoy, in December 
$732, at the requelt of thofe members of the National Convention 
who were then in that country,.for the purpofe of organifing the 
department of Mont Blanc. It was printed in French at Grenoble, 
and in Italian at Nice, and fent from thofe places into Piedmont, and 
other parts of Italy, during that winter. 

« It will occur to the reader of the Englifh copy, which now ap- 
pears for the firft time in print, that the defection of Dumourier, in 
April 1793, the violent faétions which diftraéted the Convention, 
and the fubfequent civil commotions in many parts of France, occu- 
pied the attention of the Republicans the remainder of that year. 
Their operations againft the league of foreign enemies (which was 
now augmented by the addition of England, Holland, Spain and 
Naples) were confined for that campaign to the defence of the fron- 
tiers; and they were thus prevented from pufhing the extenfive ad- 
vantages which they had gained the year before. 

‘ This circumftance relieved the King of Sardinia from the defpair 
in which he had been plunged. It gave him time to augment his 
forces and repair his fortifications. It gave him arguments againft 
the French and the principles of the revolution, and thus enabled him 
jn fome degree to unite his people in favour of the fyftem of defpo- 
tifm to which they had been accuftomed; for it mutt be confeffed, 
that the manner in which the French affairs were conducted that year, 
had a ftrong tendency to excite a difrelifh to their caufe in the minds 
of diftant or ignorant obfervers. In addition to all thefe advantages, 
he received a fubfidy from England, to enable him to defend his own 
dominions ; by the aid of which he has fince obtained a large body of 
auxiliary troops from ‘Tirol, Milan, and Tufcany. 

‘ Thefe unexpected events produced a remarkable change in the 
relative fituation of the French and Piedmontefe, from the clofe of the 
firft campaign to the clofe of the fecond. But the third is now opened 
with as much advantage to the French as the molt ardent republican 
could expeét. July 15, 1794.’ 

The admirers of Joel Barlow fee in him the champion of liberty ; 
while many will view him in no other light than that of the friend of 
France. He may appear to fome to be animated by a defire to 
impart to the furrounding nations the bleflings of a free government: 
but to others it will feem as if his real objet were to facilitate the 
progrefs of the French arms, and to extend the empire not of liberty 
but of France. If what he really defigned were to roufe men to 
fhake off the galling yoke of fervitude, why did he fingle out the 
Piedmontefe ? Could he in truth fay that the government under which 
they live is the moft defpotic, the molt tyrannical in Europe? Moft 
certainly he could not. ‘The kings of Sardinia, though vefted with 
2 degree of power too great to be truited to one man, have generally 
fo tempered it, that, comparatively fpeaking, their yoke was lights 
and never was a race of princes more beloved by the people, than the 
fovereigns of Savoy and Piedmont. This faét muft be admitted by 


any one who has ever travelled through thofe countries. Why then 
did Mr. Barlow pafs by thofe regions in which men groan under the 
oft abject flavery ? Why did he overlook the Yarkith dominions ? 

hh « Why 
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Why the wide domains of Ruflia? The reafgn appears indeed to be 
very obvious. ‘The principality of Piedmont, from its natural ftrength 
of fituation, prele "uted the greateit obftacles to the progrels of the 
French armies into Italy, the country of all Europe at prefent the leaft 
capable of refiftance, when once an invader has defcended from the 
mountains into its plains, and at the fame time the beft able to furnith 
an immediate and immenfe fupply of wealth from the fpoils of the 
church. The plunder of Italy would give France the means of conti 
nuing the war againit the rett of the world, and of keeping up the 
value of her afl igmats 5 w ‘hile the poffeffion of the fea-ports of that 
vait and valuable peninfula would fecure to the French the dominion 
of the Mediterranean and the Adriatic, and give them the complete 
monopoly of the Turkey or Levant trade. If he could have had any 
excufe for not addrefling the Turks, and exciting ‘them to affert the 
rights of men, why did not the author addrefs his letter to the Vene- 
tians, in comparifon with whom the Piedmontefe are the freeft people 
on earth? The reafonis obvious; Venice and France were on a foot- 
ing of friendfhip; and that friendfhip, fo ufeful to the latter, was not 
to be hazarded. 

So much for the principle of this Letter ; we will now fay fomething 
ofits expediency. 

The phyfician who hears a patient’s complaints, and removes them, 
is an ufeful and valuable member of fociety : but that phyfician ought 
to be confidered as a nuifance, who fhould endeavour to perfuade 
people that they were ill, though they had not confulted him, nor 
told him that they felt any pain. Such is precifely the cafe of Joel 
Barlow and the Piedmontefe. They have not, we believe, com- 
plained to him, nor aiked his advice : but he goes to them unafked, and 
tells them that they are very ill indeed! that their fituation is truly 
deplorable! and that, if they do not follow his prefcription, they are 
loft for ever! Is this, however, the conduct of a regular practitioner, 
or is itthat of a mere empiric? Our readers may think that this au. 

thor had more than ordinary grounds for his proceeding, and that 

proofs had been communicated to him of the wretched condition of 
this people :—but the truth is that he knew nothing of the matter, 
and that he afflumes the whole cafe. His words are‘ I prefume in 
the firft place, and | think I am not deceived, that you are difcon- 
tented with your prefent fituation. I believe you are convinced that 
you cannot be happy, asa people, while the powers of your govern- 
ment remain as they now are, as relative to the church, the ftate, and 
the army. If this be true, you mutt wifh forachange.—’” Suppofe 
it fhould not be true, then it :: es not follow that they muft wifh for a 
change, How docs Mr. 8B. now that they are not happy? but he 
finds it convenient to /uppo/: ia es are not; for it is only on that 
fuppofition that he could pretend to fpeak to them in the ftyle of his 
prefent letter. He ftates no remonftrance from magiftrates, judges, 
or corporations, enumerating public grievances, and calling for re- 
drefs; he prefumes, however, that thofe grievances exift : why? Is 
it becaufe they profefs a religion which he thinks erroneous, and 
they deem orthodox ? Is it bec: ‘aufe they have a king, when he thinks 
monarchy a nuifance? Is it becaufe they have a clafs of men diftin- 
guifhed 
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guithed by hereditary titles, which they refpe&, and which he thinks 
they ought to abolifh ? If in all thefe points it fhouid happen that they 
follow their own inclination, that very circumitance conftitates their 
happinefs ; and to attempt to force them to be happy, in a way not 
fuited to their inclination, would be to render them completely mife- 
rable. Invitum gui firvat idem facit occidenti. appinets exifts in 
the imagination, which will not bear to be forced: like confidence, 
it muft fpring up fpontaneoufly. We could not be happy under the 
government of a prince whofe power was bounded only by his will; 
and yet we find vaft nations fubmitting without reluétance to fuch a 
fovereigpn; nay, we ce the moft powerful af his fubje&s kifs the bow- 
ftring with which they are about to be ftrangled. We could not find 
happinefs in the roving life of thofe hordes of uncultivated men, who 
are ufually called favages, and who acknowlege no reltraint on their 
natural liberty: we are for civil aod fozial life: but there are whole 
nations which would confider it as fupreme mifery to be obliged to 
partake of what we call the enjoyments of fociety, the felicity of do- 
meftic intercourfe, and the comforts of a fixed habitation and a 
regular courfe of life. In our opinion, therefore, Mr. B. proceeds 
on weak grounds, when he prefumes that the Piedinontefe mutt with 
for a change, merely becaufe they live, however quietly, under a 
form of government which never cou'd be Ais choice Having, how- 
ever, laid it down as a certainty that they do wifh for a change, he 
difcufles two important queitions —sit, Whether they are abl® to ef- 
fet 2 revolution in their government; 2d, Whether fuch a'meafure 
would benefitthem. It is needlefs to add here the refulé of Sis dif. 
cuffion. 

Even Joel Barlow, who affects to write with precifion, can make 
ufe of ambiguous terms, and can build on them arguments which, ac- 
cording to the different meanings of thefe terms, may be faid to be 
both true and falfe. An inftance of this occurs in what he fays about 
Sovereigns ; 

« France has taught you a great practical truth, which is too con- 
foling to be rejeéted, and too clear to be called in queflion, thar you 
are the fovereigns in your own country; that you have not, that you can- 
not have a mafter, unlefs you choole to give up your reafon, and re- 
nounce the chara¢ter of men; that for any man to call himfelf your 
fovereign is a blafphemy againtt God the fovereign of nature, and 
againit men the proprietors of the earth.’ 

The king of England is ftyled fovereign; nay the two houfes of 
parliament call him ¢éeir fovereign; yet it is certain that in a&s of 
Jegiflation they are co-eftates with him, and perfeélly equal in au- 
thority ; and that legiflatively he can do nothing without them: but, 
as the fupreme head of the executive power through all its depart- 
ments, and as the hereditary reprefentative of the nation, he is the 
fuperior of every man iudividually who fits in parliament, and can by 
law Jay claim to allegiance from all, and to the obedience of every 
individual to all lawful command. ‘The abfolute fovereignty, how- 
éver, is not in him ; for there the fovereign power refides where the 
power of making laws is acknowleged and exercifed. 
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Our author finds it fo eafy a tafk on the part of the Piedmontefe ta 
effeét a revolution in their government, and perceives fo many calls and 
incentives to it, that he changes his firft queition, and fays that the. 
more natural quellion is, * are they able to refill it?’ This latter 
queftion certainly has fo much more the advantaze of the former, that 
it {peaks out; and the clear meaning of it evidently is, * can they 
sefilt the change which France wants to impofe on them ?? To impoye 
on a free people, a /overeign people, who have an undoubted right to 
chooje for themjélves ? 

Confidering the queflion whether a change of government would be 
a benefit to them, he tells them that their condition ts fo bad, that ie 
can fearcely be rendered worxle. Now, fhould this happen to be news 
to them; fhould they compare their fituation with that of France, and 
deem their own truly enviable on a comparifon ; what would they fay 
of his opinion and his advice? Leit they fhould think too unfavoura- 
bly of the French revolution, he fays thatthey have been mifinformed 
with refpect to its nature and the events that have attended it; and 
that their religious teachers and political matters have an intereft in 
deceiving them. ‘his prefumes that the French newfpapers have 
never reached Turin ; and that the people of that city could procure 
no other than garbled accounts of the tranfactions in France. 

We may be thought by fome to have treated Mr. Barlow with fe- 
verity : but we appeal to the good fenfe of mankind, whether we fhould 
not have run the rifk of being thought infincere in our declarations of 
inviolable attachment to the Britifh conititution, nay downright pre- 
varicators, were we to countenance the author of fuch a dottrine as 
the following, relative to one of the integral parts of the conftitution of 
eur country. Mr. B. thus dogmatically decides on the nature of 
kingly government : 

¢ This is the true ftate of the cafe. The whole of this war on the 

art of your monarch is maintained by deceiving you. Indeed the 
whole bufinefs of monarchy is deception; kings muft govern by de- 
ception, as long as they govern at all; for it is impoflible for one man 
to tyrannife over a whole people, but by deceiving them. I have no 
ticular diflike to your king, any more than to all others; he is 
robably no worfe than kings in general. They hold an office that is 
perfectly ufelefs in fociety, and exceedingly deitructive to the peace 
and happinefs of mankind. In this view they ought to be detefted by 
every man, and rejected by every nation,’ 

Such is his opinion of kings and of their office! This was certainly 
taking a bold flight: but he foon after foars itill higher, and, oppo- 
fing his own wifdom to that of all the people of Europe, of every veli- 
gion and of every government, he moft authoritatively condemns the 
daw of nations; which, without mincing matters, he ityles ‘a fyitem 
of robbery and murder.’ After this, who will venture to fay that our 
author has not raifed himfelf 2 /a hauteur de la revolution? It would 
feem, however, that he is but ill qualified to write on this fubje&; for 
it does not appear that he knows any thing more of the Fus Publicum, 
than merely what relates to fome pofitive compacts made for fecuring 
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The ftyle of this pamphlet is not inferior to that of the author’s 
other works: but moft unqueftionably his arguments are weaker, and 
his fuppofitions itill more groundlefs than thofe which we condemned 
jn the fecond part of his ddvice éo the privileged orders. See Rev. Nov. 


CONVENTION aud SEDITION BILLS. 


Art. 25. 4 Dialogue upon the two Bills now depending in Parliament, 
relative to the Rights of the People, tranfcribed by William Wil- 
fon, Jafper’s Brother. 3vo. 1s, 6d. Owen. 1705. 

Thefe bills having, after uncommon oppofition, gone through the 
ordeal of parliamentary difcuffion, and received the conilitutional far, 
all debate on the fubject feems to have died a natural death.—~ We 
fhall, however, for the fatisfaétion of fuch of our readers as may in- 
cline totake the principles and probable conféquences of thofe extra, 
ordinary meafures into farther confideration, {lightly record the ap. 
pearance of thofe publications on the fubject which have been laid be- 
fore us, either prior to, or after the pafling of the bills in queftion. 

The firft produétion of this kind is the Dialogue above mentioned, 
Its general defign is to explode the bills, as being of a defpotic 
unconftitutional nature, inconfiftent with the rights of free-born 
Britons, and of evil tendency even towards the very government which 
they profefs to fupport; and which they will, in the opinion of Jafper 
Wilfon’s pretended brother, confiderably weaken, by increafing the 
number of its difcontexted fubjects. What reafon there may be for 
this apprehenfion, we cannot determine, till we have feen more of 
their operation on the public mind, 

We fay pretended brother of Jafper Wilfon, for we doubt the affinity 
here claimed with a writer of the firft reputation. We always under- 
ftood that Jafper is an Englifhman: but this gentleman (the * tran- 
{criber’ of a coffee-houfe converfation,) is evidently a North Briton, as 
appears from the Scotticifms in his language,—as ¢ will’ for /a//, and 
¢ fhall’ for «v/]; witha frequent recurrence of ‘ hatred ar’ one things 
and ¢ hatred ar’ another, till the ear of the Englifh reader is quite 
difgufted. Yet, whatever defects of this kind are found in his per- 
formance, he appears to be a man of obfervation and good fenfe, and 
a zealous well-wifher to the conititutional liberties of his country. He 
has fhewn, however, a want of judgment in one inflance, which we 
cannot avoid pointing out: p. 25, he remarks that ‘ the age of belief 
jn divine infpiration is paft among all men of common fenfe.’ -- How- 
ever reftricted, or applied, may be his meaning in this remark, fome 
readers will perhaps mifunderftand or mifapply it; and not a few may 
be greatly offended on a religious account, who might not have had 
any great objeclion to his politics, 

Art. 26. Confiderations on Lord Grenville’s and Mr. Pitt’s Bills, con- 
cerning treafonable and feditious Pra@tices, &c, By a Lover of 
Order, Svo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 

This animated writer fets out with feveral preliminary remarks, 
which are moderate, candid, and judicious ; he then difcuffes the ir- 
regularities profefledly intended to be correéted by the bills, and ex- 
patiates on the importance and formidable appearance of the London 
Correfponding Society: comparing its principles and condu& with 
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thofe of the Jacobins in France. He pafies a degree of cenfure an 
the political Lectures latcly given in Beaufort Buildings; makes warm 
encomiums on the genuine principles of parliamentary reform; juitiy 
explodes all intemperate endeavours to carry thofe principles into 
practice; and concludes thefe copious introductory obicrvations with 
denouncing the Corre/ponding Society as a formidable machine, and 
the fyftem of political lecturing as a hot-bed perhaps too wel! adapted 
to purpofes more or lefs fimilar to thofe of the Jacobin Society of 
Paris. He admits that the proceedings of fuch a fociety, and of iuch 
lecturers, deferve the attention of government ; and he then proceeds 
to confider the fort of attention which wife flate{men in fuch cafes ought 
to employ. 

Thus far all feems to promife much in favour of the bills; which, 
however, are here, after a ftri€t and ample fcrutiny, totally con- 
demned, as in the higheft degree unjuft, arbitrary, and dangerous.— 
Farther than this conclufion we need not proceed in opening the de- 
fign * and tendency of thefe * Confiderations.’ We therefore only add 
that the pamphlet is written with uncommon energy and animation ;-— 
and that, en pafant, Bifhop Horfley comes in, (as a favourer of def- 

tifm) for fome fmart and cutting ftrokes of this writer’s keen, acute, 
and formidable pen. 

We underftand that this produétion is attributed to Mr. Godwin, 
author of the well-known work on political juftice. 


Art. 27. The Proceedings at the Mecting, 17th Nov. 1705, at St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, to petition Parliament againft Lord 
Grenville’s and Mr. Pitt’s Treafon and Sedition Bills. vo. 
pp- 24. Norwich. 

This pamphlet contains the account of a provincial meeting, called 
to oppofe the new meafures, as above mentioned, and has no doubt 
great local circulation. It is admitted by the different fpeakers, that 
fedition is a proper objec of prohibitory regulation. The word (de- 
rived a feorjum eundo) properly means a feparation of the people into 
two parts, for the purpofe of reckoning their relative numbers, 
The feditious, the feparaters of the people, may be troublefome, 
particularly if the mctive be flight: but, abftractedly fpeaking, can 
they be criminal, if fedition, as has been aflerted, bears to politics the 








precife relation of here/y to religion ? Tay. 


Art. 28. 4 Remonftrance in Favour of Britifh Liberty, addrefled 
to the Right Hon. W. Pitt, Pirft Lord of the Trealury, &c. By 

a Country Gentleman. $8vo. 1s. Symonds, 

This ‘ country gentleman’ employs warm declamation and ferious 
argument in fupport of the people’s right of petitioning government for 
the redrefs of grievances, and of a/mblinz tor that purpofe ; to which 
right, he apprehends, the minifter whom he here addrefies is decidedly 
hoitile. He feems perfuaded that what he deems the late infringe- 
ment of thefe facred rights is but the firft link of a chain, now actually 
forging, if not already forged, for the fhackling of Britith liberty ; 
and he fears that the trial by jury, and the freedom of parliamentary 
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debate, are deftined to be the next victims. He enumerates the fatal 
effects that, in his opinion, will naturally follow the enthralment of 
our national palladium ; and he examines § the pretext for thefe ex- 
traordinary meafures,’—which he thinks tnadequate and fallacious, 
He concludes his letter to the premier with an expoftulation on the 
(alledged) evil tendency of thofe meafures which have given rife to this 
Remonftrance. 

In the courfe of his addrefs to Mr. Pitt, the author fleps a little out 
of his way to charge Mr. Wilberforce with inconfiftency, in endea- 
vouring to make the Africans free, while his par! -ry conduct 
is faid to tend to make his countrymen /laves. 

The pamphlet concludes with a pathetic addrefs to the pecple, cone 
juring them to be above all things careful to tranfmit to their pofte- 
rity «the ineftimable jewel they inherit from the virtue and heroifm of 
their anceftors.’ , 

In a polifcript, the author takes particular notice of Lord Grene 
ville’s exprefiion in the Houfe of Lords ** Goop rimes,’’ the reigns 
of Elizabeth and Charles If. and difplays the political character of 
thofe wood times; which, he infilts, were remarkably unfavourable to 
the caule of liberty, and confequently of truth and juttice. 





Art. 29. A Letter to the High Sberiff of the County of Lincoln, refpect- 
ing the Bills of Lord Grenville and Mr. Pitt, for altering the Cri- 
minal Law of England, refpetting ‘Treafon aad Sedition. By John 
Cartwright, Efq. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 

Asa politician, Mr. Cartwright is fo well known to our readers in 
general, that to employ a moment of time, or a line of writing, in 
enlarging on his zeal for the Britith conftitution, would merely be a 
work of fupererogation. 

This worthy watciman of the ftate bas been exceedinely alarmed, 
in common with, we believe, at lealt one half of the nation, on ace 
count of the bills mentioned in the title; and he has taken the occa- 
fion afforded by a fummons to attend 2 county meeting *, which an 
indifpofition prevented him from obeyicg, to offer his fentiments, in 
writing, to the gentlemen who fhould be prefent at that aifembly, on 
fame of the interefting fubjects which might then naturally come un- 
der difcudion. 

This publication contains a variety of political matter, more or lefs 
connected with the immediate and profeiled object of the meeting; 
but the principal topics are, the great bufinefs of par'iamentary ree 
prefentation, (an object, of which this unchanged, and we believe 
unchangeable, patriotic writer never lofes fight,) and the dreadful ten- 
dency of the two ¢ horrible’ biils depending in parliament ; the {pirit 
and natural operation of which he execrates in the ftrongeft terms 
that the Bnolith language, noble and nervous As it 18, can decently 
attord.—In the petition trom 4/nfif, individually, which he had the 
fingular maalinefs to prefent, by the hand of Mr. Fox, to the Houfe 
of Commons, he is perfectiy cool and collected, but firm and ener- 
getic. 
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Left it fhould be imagined, by any reader, that Major Cartwsight 
is to be numbered among thofe who may have contracted a perfonal 
prejudice againit the minifler, he takes occafion to make, in its pro- 

r place, the following declaration: ‘* To the friends of the minifter 
I} can fay that I was once his friend ; and that he then was the object 
of my greateit reverence, of my higheft hope. Nor did he ever give 
me the {malleft caufe of perfonal offence. I am now his enemy ; 
for he is become, in my eitimation, the enemy of his country, and of 
human kind !’ 

With refpe& to the fubje& of parliamentary reformation, and the 
uniform tenor and conduct of its advocates, we muft acknowlege that 
we have no where feen the quettion placed in a more comprehenfive 
or more ftriking light, confidering the narrownefs of the limits to 
which it is confined, than in this {mall but highly interefting pub- 


lication. 
Art. 30. Where would be the Harm of a fpeedy Peace? 8vo. 44, 
Briftol printed by Biggs, and fold alfo by other Bookfellers. 

We here meet with fome good and not common-place arguments in 
favour of a fpeedy peace. The writer is by no means a fhallow 
thinker on political fubjeéts ; and it is a credit to him that his general 
fentiments fo nearly agree with thofe of the venerable and fagacious 
Dean Tucker. He is in no refpeé partial to the prefent minitterial 
meafures ; and he particularly cenfures the impoft on farmers’ horfes, 
which he ftyles an ¢ odious tax on the produce of the plough, and on 
all who confume that produce.’ This tract is figned with the initials 
T. B. by which we underftand the author of the next article. 

Art. 31. 4 Word in Defence of the Bill of Rights, again the Gag- 
ging Wills. By Thomas Beddoes, M.D. 8vo. 3d. with 
the Poffcript. Briftol printed by Biggs, &c. London, Johnfon. 
An animated and weli-written comment on two lines here extracted 

from the Bill of Rights, viz. ¢* It is the right of the fubjedt to peti- 

tion the King, and all commitments and profecutions for fuch peti- 
tioning are illegal.” 

The patriotic writer endeavours, with zeal and ability, to defend 
and guard the Bill of Rights from the attack which he conceives to 
have been made on it by what he farcaftically terms the ®agging 
Willis; and he adviies the good people of Briflol to affemble, in or- 
der to exercife and affert their rights ; not by riotous behaviour, or 
intemperate language, but, feacead/y, to pronounce their fentiments 
* with calm and dignified firmnefs.? * Mr. Dundas,’ he adds, ¢ him- 
felf almott called upon you for your fentiments, when he faid that the 
impending biils ought not to pafs, if the people expreffed difapproba- 
tion. By your peaceable demeanour you will convié of calumny 
thofe who affert, you are not to be trufted to aflemble. Let not even 
an indifcretion efcape you, which can lend a plaufible argument to 
tyranny.’ 

With refpect to the late conduét of adminiftration, however, ou: 
author does not, himiclf, (in every part of his popular addrefs,) fet 
an example of the moft moderate and guarded language. The pre- 
micr is often and pointedly attacked. * Citizens,’ favs the addreffer, 
*if'an examination of the minilter’s conduct be permitted, I engage 
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to demonftrate that this man’s whole public life has been employed in 
winding and doubling along the maze of intrigue, under the guidance 
of felfith craft ; and that the bittereft charges in his harangues againit 
Lord North are applicable with more force to himfelf.’ 

Yet it does not appear that this warm addreffer of the people has an 
idea of inflaming them, in order to irritate them againft government. 
« For myfelf,’ {ays he, ‘I deprecate all violence. I fhudder at the 
idea of confufion. In this fpirit, defcrying anarchy at the end of an 
avenue of oppreffion, I proteft againit that revclution of law which 
threatens our liberty. A man accuftomed, all his fecluded life, to feek 
truth by the infrumentality of reafon, cannot well fail to abhor the 
diforders committed by mobs.’-— 

Agreeably to this falutary caution, it appears, from the poffripe, 
that the Briftol meeting was conducted with the utmoit regard to 
peace and good order; on which occafion, Dr. B. thus concludes his 
poffcript: * Citizens of Briftol! Your caute has greatly gained by 

our excellent demeancur in fupporting it. Patriotic zeal, I am told, 
never collected fo many fignatures * in fo fhort atime. And not only 
were no arts ufed to enlift petitioners, but precautions were taken to 
prevent improper perfons from figning. 
Nov. 21, eleven o'clock at night,’ 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Art. 32. An ealy Guide, or an Introduction to the Hebrew Language, 
adapted for the Ufe of Schools, and to render Perfons capable of 
teaching themfelves in an expeditious Manner. By Mrs. E. Bull- 
man. 8vo. Is. No Bookfeller’s name. 

This lady appears enamoured of the concifene/s, elegance, and 
grandeur of the Hebrew language. She wifhes to recommend it to ge- 
neral attention ; and, fince books of inftruction for this purpofe bear, 
fhe fays, a price too high for the lower orders of the people, the offers 
this introduction, which fhe deems fuflicient for attaining the frft rudi- 
ments of the language. The letters, the points or vowels, and the 
dagefh, alone are here confidered. Plates are given of the Hebrew 
letters united with the different vowels or points, and their /uppofed 
pronunciation. A few other plates are added of pafluges of {crip- 
ture in the original, with an Englih tranflation underneath. Reading 
and pronunciation (which are indeed various and uncertain) are alone 
regarded in this little treatife, which may poflibly prove beneficial for 
the purpofe to thofe who will perufe it with care. A future work, viz. 
a fhort and explicit grammar, we are told, may be expected —The 
Englith, in the prefent, is rather imperfect and incorreé&t: but the lady 


is probably a foreigner. Her portrait is prefixed to the pamphlet. Ha 


Art. 33. The firft Principles of Arithmetic, Vulgar and Decimal; with 
the Extraction of Roots of different Powers. By John George 
Englith, late Teacher of the Mathematics in the Royal Navy. To 
which is added a concife Compendium of Book-keeping by fingle 
Entry. 12mo. pp. 1go. 2s. bound. Vernor and Hood. 1795. 
This fchool-book may, fer/aps—for it is impoflible that we fhouid 
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find time to examine it throughout—be (as it profefies,) free from 
thofe errors which are too common in books of arithmetic: but there 
is one material point in which it will, we fuppofe, be commonly thought 
inferior in utility to many others; namely, that it does not illuftrate 
each rule by an example, performed at length according to the rule. 
The unwrought examples are very numerous ; and to many of the 
rules are annexed, in the notes, mathematical demonftrations, We 
find nothing on the fubjects of permutations and combinations. Y 
eo 


PHILOSOPHY, &e. 


Art. 34. The Key of Natural Philofophy: or an Introduétion into the 

Knowledge of Nature. A plain Philofophical Treatife: wherein 

a concife and clear Account is given, in the moft fimple and natural 

Manner, hitherto unknown to the World, of the following amon 

other Operations of Nature, viz. of the Flux and Reflux of the 

Sea; of the Deluge; of Earthquakes, and Volcanos ; of Vegetation, 

and the Transformation of Matter; of the Caufe of Gravity, which 

Sir Ifaac Newton hath not difcovered. Concluding which brief 

Obfervations on the Being of God, the Works of Creation, and the 

Hebrew Words Jehovah Kiohim. Third Edition, improved. By 

the Rev. Thomas Clement, Curate of Brendon, in the County of 

Devon. 8vo. pp.108. 2s, 6d. Exeter, ‘Trewman. 

For our idea of this work, in its original ftate, we refer our readers 
to Rev. N.S. vol. v. p. 102. Though the prefent republication is 
given as an improved edition of the work, its effential charaéters {till 
continue fo perfe&tly the fame, that we have nothing to add to our 
former account. It, in this age of obfervation and experiment, the 
author fhould not be able to obtain credit for his fyftem, we know of 
no confolation which remains for him, but to make his appeal to fome 
future age; in which, perchance, the world, in its unaccountable 
vagaries, May return to its antient love of hypothefis and conjec- 
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POETRY, Se. 


Art. 35. The Loufad. Canto V. and iaft. By Peter Pindar, Efq. 
4to. 2s. 6d. Walker. 1795. 

At length this whimfical itructure of the brain—this comical fome- 
thing, built upon nothing,—which has been fo long unfinifhed, feems 
to be completed. Whether the little anima!, whote reported appear- 
ance at court ferved for the foundation of the work, ever made his 
unceremonious entrée, is, with many perfons, a matter of more doubt 
than importance. If we are to confider him as only the imaginary 
hero of a well-fancied tale, the greater mutt be the merit of the inven- 
tor. The poet, however, abides by the fact, and till profecutes his 
droll detail and conclufion of the incidents by which it has been em- 
bellifhed in the fevera! cantos of this moft deleatle Epic. In his 
« unravelment of the ploi,’ if we may be allowed to talk of the plot of 
an Epic poem, we were unexpectedly diverted on finding that, after all 
the ftir that had been about the royal mandate for fhaving the cooks 
and {fcullions of the paisce, in conlequence of the fufpicion that the 
creeping intruder had his origin in the locks of fome one of them, it 
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ts at laft difcovered that the tiny adventurer was, in reality, of 
MUCH HIGHER extraction than had been fufpected; confequently, 
that the principal characters in the Dramatis Perfone were * all in the 
wrong ;’?-and thus the myttery 1s developed : 

Firf, in the argument to the poem.—A great perfonage exulteth 
in his victory * over the cooks,—endeavoureth to prove the property 
of the loxe,—alfo the certainty of its being a real loufe 3 and /Lerveth 
the little animal by way of conviction. The poet exhibiteth é7d/ical 
and clafical knowlege in an account of animals that have /Joken, in 
order to reconcile the reader’s revolting mind to the speecH of the 
The loufe giveth a wonderful hiftory of himfelf, his family, 


“ee 


LOouSE. 
&c. and proveth the fuperior antiquity of his race to that of kings— 


the Great Perfonage, in wrath, giveth loufe the /ie, and endeavoureth 
his deftruétion ;—but Zeruyr fuddenly beareth him of to the ccelef- 
tial region, and converteth him into a ftar; which was difcovered 
foon after by Docror Herscuett.—Name of the ftar,x—Xc. 
Seconaly, in the conclufion of the poem itfelf : 

‘ A piil-box then he ope’d with eager look, 

And fhew’d the Crawler, to convince each cook, 

The long-ear’d beaft of Baraam, lo, we find, 

Sharp to the beaft that rode him {poke his mind ; 

The mouroful Xanthus + (fays the Bard of old 

Of Peleus’ warlike fon the fortune told: 

Thus to the captive Joufe was language giv’n, 

Which proves what intereft Jusrice holds in heav’n. 

The vermin, rifing on his little rump, 

Like ladies’ lap-dogs, that for muffin mump, 

Thus, folemn as our bifhops, when they preach, 

Made to the beft of his ma*den {peech : 

«« Know, mighty » I was born and bred 

** Deep in the burrows of a Page’s head ; 

«* There took I {weet LousitLLa unto wife, 

«« My foul’s delight, the comfort of my life: 

‘© But, ona day, your Page, Sir, dar’d invade 

“© Cows.iip’s {weet lips, your faithful dairy-maid ; 

‘* Great was the ftrugele for the fhort-liv’d blifs; 

«© At length he won the long contelted kifs !— 

“© When, ’mid the ttruggle, thus it came io pafs, 

** Down drop’d my wife and I upon the lafs ; 

“© From whence we crawl’d (and who’s without ambition ? 

“« Who does not with to better his concition ?) 

“* ‘To you, dread Sir, where lo, we lov’d and fed, 

** Charm’d with the fortune of a greater head ; 

** Where fafe from nail and comb, and bluft’ring wind, 

‘© We neftled in your little lock behind ; 











Ouida — 
* The fruitlefs oppolition made by the gentlemen of the kitchen, to 
the order for de{poiling them of their capital honours, conftitutes a 
Principal part of the incidental bufinefs of this Pindaric Extraordinary. 
+ ‘The horfe of Achilles. 
Riv. Dec, 1795. 
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¢¢ Where many a time, at Court, I’ve join’d your Grace, 
«© And with you gallop’d in the glorious chafe ; 

«© LousiLia too, my children, and my nits, 

** Juft trighten’d fometimes out of all their wits, 

«* It happen’d, Sir, ah! lucklets, luckleis day ! 

«« J foolith took it in my head to ftray— 

«© How many a father, mother, daughter, fon, 

<< Are oft by curiofity undone ! 

«¢ Dire with! for midit my travels, urg’d by Fare, 
« From you, O+—, | fell upon your plate ! 

«* Sad was the precipice! and now I’m here, 

¢¢ Far from Lousiiia, and my children dear ! 

«© Who now, poor fouls! in deepeft mourning all, 

«© Groan for my prefence, and lament my fall, 

«¢ Nirtrinia, now, my eldett girl, with fighs 

«© Bewails her father lott, with ftreaming eyes ; 
«© And Grussinerra, with the lovelieft mien, 

<< In ftate, in temper, and in form, a queen;_ 

«¢ And iturdy Snap, my fon, achild of grace, 

«* His father’s image both in form and face ; 

«¢ And Diccory, poor lad, and hopeful Scratcr, 
«© Boys that Lousti1a’s foul was proud to hatch : 
«< And little Nipspie, too, my youngett fon, 

«¢ Will afk his mother where his father’s gone ; 

<< Who, (poor Loufilla!) only will reply, 


«© With turtle moan, and tears in either eye. 
* * 8 * * > * a + 


ra oo “a e * a * * 2 


¢¢ Such is tlte hilt’ry of your loyal Louse, 
«« Whofe prefence breeds fuch tumult in the houfe—”’ 
‘The poet then notes the ill reception which this {peech experienced ; 
infomuch that the life of the little orator was endangered; when, lo! 
‘Zeruyr, fo anxious for his life, drew near, 
And fudden bore him to a diitant fphere, 
In triumph rais’d the animal on high, 
Where Berenice’s locks adorn the fky ; 
But now he with’d him nobler fame to fhare, 
And crawl for ever on BELiNpa’s hair. 
Yet to the Louse was greater glory giv’n 3 
To roll a planet on the {plendid heav’n, 
And draw of deep aftronomers the ken; 
The Georcium Sipvus of the fons of men!!! 
Such is the coriclufion of this heroze poem: but there is a great deal 
of comic matter in the preceding part of this fifth canto, which we 


have not rodm to particularize; and for which we muft refer to the 
pamphlet. 


Art. 36. The Convention Bill, an Ode, By. Peter Pindar, Efq. 
4to. 1s. Walker. 1795. | 

Tt was natural for us to expeé that fuch a virago, as the Mufe of 
eur Britifh Pindar, would take high offence at a meafure which fhe 


thight 
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might deem pregnant with much obftruétion to her frifky motions: 
but we have been rather miilaken.—She, ever carelefs, chufes only 
to tois a little handful of ridicule, with a pugil or two of execration, 
on the obnoxious bill, and on its fuppofed author, Mr. Pitt. 


Art. 37. Ba vateles 3 OF Mifcelianeous Produétions; confifting of 
orizinal [ octry end Tranulations ; principally by the Editor, Wee- 
den r ie, PB. A. of Sidney Suffex College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
pp. iz. 33. fewed. Cadell and Davies. 1795. 

We may apply to this little volume of poems the humourous judg- 
snent which was pronounced on Cardinal Richelieu, viz. that he was 
not good enough to be /aved, and yet was too good to be damned, 
Mediocrity conftitutes the leading feature of this colleGion: a tame- 
nefs and a want of variety in the verfification, as well as a deficienc 
of origina ality of thought, are fatal bars to a poet’s progrefs towards 

the temple of immortality. 

Rigid obfervers as we profefs ourfelves to be of poetical juttice, 
we fhall felect a fpetimen or two from fuch parts of thefe Bagatelles 
as have faved the volume from our critical anathema. 

The addrefs to the Genius of Academical Impudence is a lively 
parody: but we truii that the fentiments are not really thofe of the 
author : 

‘ TO THE GENIUSOF ACADEMICAL IMPUDENCE,. 


A: ziryur _— 

oe e28 Ge Oe VEIAG) Gove 
Impudence, with brazen face, 
Give me, give me all thy grace ! 
Never let the bluth of fhame 
Kindle on my cheek it’s flame: 
But, inflead, Affurance bold, 
Lies, beyond whate’er were told, 
Wit, that never fpared a friend, 
Lewdnefs, child of Caftle-End, 
Eyes, which é o0re, and looks, which {peak 
Infults to the virein’s cheek, 
Lounge, that loves till ten to fnore, 
Or to vou at Studv’s door, 
jiafe, that never came too late, 
Blafphemy from Billin gfgate 5 
Thetfe rere virtues if thou’lt gives 
heaciicien ce, with thee I’ll live.’ 


The Ruficated Cantab. poffeffes point and animation. 


* THE RUSTICATED CANTAB. 


PMP MOIT ENR Ceechy New AKOTA Fe DWOAA TE “Ons 
Mal, « FOLEY MATH HOT, ecilepuevacs Bacircveiys 
‘ Dread worthies, I bow at your fhrine, 
Aod, kneeli ing f{ubmiflive, petition 
You'll pardon this falfe ftep of mine, 
And pity my difmal condition. 


iz When 








~ 
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When ye met all together of Jate, 

In the soom that we term ¢ combination. 
To fix your Petitioner’s ra 

Alas! why did ye chule Rufi. ation ? 


« That my conduct was wrong, I muil own, 
And your juilice am fore’ d ‘to acknowledze: 
Buccan 1, in no wile, atone 
For my fault, without leaving tiie college ? 
Confider how itrange ’twill appear, 
To the mind of each fine jolly fellow, 
"That a Cantab was banifh’d a year 
Juit for roving a little when mellow. 


‘ Ye have precedents, no one denies, 

To prove it but jut that I went hence: 
But, furel; y, no harm could arile 

If ye were to relax in your fentence, 
No! wuit me, much good fhould proceed 

From grant ng this very great favor, 
For, impreft with-2 fenfe of the deed, 

Id carefully m< nd my behavior. 


¢ Ye will, then, have on mea faft hold, 
ker Gratitude’s dronger than any tie: 

a pray donot think me too bold 
Jn thas beeging hard for humanity !——. 
But, why fhould | humbly implore, 
oince to you all my forrow’s a farce ? 
i'l iuopheate ye/ows no more ! 

ye Re verend Dons, ———! 


WOU», 


rhe lad who aees drinking enjoys, 

I’ll cheartully pledge in a fail can ; 
Rujitcation’s auite common, my boys, 

emember dello and Fulcan: 

Thefe tivo heroes were hurl’d from the fies, 
Neither forges ner mufic could fave them, 
For, heartily d- ning their eyes, 

Jove a travesing felloaupoip gave them. 


7’ 


¢ Then, no longer let mortals repine 
If to grafs fent from Oxoz or Granta, 
But ftiek to the bi vi 195 divine 
Which flow from a well-fill’d decanter. 
When our goblets with near are crown’d, 
Ai d our fpirits rife fafler and fatter, 
Whiilt good-humou r {miles gaily around, 
A fig for the Fellows and Mafter ! 


As awriter’s renius fhould be efimated from its fuecefsful infead 


of its wnfuceefsful efforts, we thought it rather incumbent en our juf- 
tice to make our extracts from the more brilliant parts of the ccllec- 
sicn. A word or twomore, and we have done. When a poet takes 

whole 
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cr ole lines from a-brother, without acknowlegement, he fhould pro- 
ceed a little farther, and carry off his fprrit too. Why ** do things 


~ halves?’? ‘The charming {wan of Chichelter feems to be xo fran- 


-to our author : fat verbum. Wol..t- 


‘rt. 35. 7 be Farmer’s Son 3 a a moral Tale, By the Rev, P. P. M.A. 
4to. 1S. Dilly. 59 7Q5- 
The good intentions of the author, and the moral tendency of this 


little poein, ong to exempt it from the feverity of critici{m ; parti- 
catarly as Mir. P. feems to be niore defirous ap sbtaining the charac- 


ter of a good m: an, than that of an excelles nt poet. It 1s profefiedly 
and evidently an imitation of Mr. Anftey’s Farmer’s Daughter, (fee 


Review for September,) but of far inferior merit. Ban. 


Art. 39- The Summer’s Day ; with Night and Death: Poems. By 
a Gentleman of Covent Garden ‘I Theatr e. 12mo. pp. 63, Tne 
Price not mentioned. Lubbock, Rathbone Place. 1795. 

To thefe poems an invocation is preGixed, the fingularity of 


wiv 


which may poflioly amufe the reader : 
‘ Come rofy Virtae, in bright Truth’s defence; 
Come fofily fmiliag white rob’d Inn ocence 5 
Come fweet Perfuafion with thy filver Gift; 
Come Genius bright my agile thoughts uplift; 
Come mild Contentment, and approach me near; 
Come thou Benevolence, and drop a tear! 
Come en Mufic, aid unpolif’d | lays 3 
Come facred Renfon teach me every phrafe ; 
Come feeling Nature, to the heart imprefs; 
Come {weet Simplicity i’the fimpleft drefs ; 
Come angel! Softnels, with the Mufe’s bow wl 
Come blett Humanity with guile ‘lefs foul; 
Come harks y with orphan’s fhelt’ring wing $ 
Come lenient Judgment, mark the notes | ling ; 
Come Youth and let me paufe thy vernal! face ; 
Come filver Age, with thy well {chooline Grace; 
Come meek-eyed Patienc: e join the rura! dance; ; 
Come Modelty with trembling fleps advance ; 
Come Gratitule, whofe memory never lags ; 
Come thriftlefs Honetty » welcome tho’ in rags ; 
Come Picty amid a chofen band ; 
Come Temperance bring Religion in thy hand ; 
Come foft Expreffion, emulate thine eye; : 
Come Sympathy, and heave the gen’rous figh ; 
Come Memory, and roufe me from my dream; 
Come guardian Angels waft me to my theme.’ 

From thefe lines we fear that no favourable opinion could be formed 
of the author’s poetical talents; and we are forry to obferve that his 
bianit verfe is more exceptionable than his rhyme. a 

We have been frequently difgufted, in reviewing the compofitions of 
iden poets, with gigantic images, mixed metaphors,and inflated ex- 
preflion,—but we fcarcely recollect in any poem fuea a total deriliétion 
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of Truth and Nature, as in the work before us. Of this the reader 
may be enabled to form fome conception by the following extract: © 

‘ He had a daughter, fair as opening dawn ; 

Am’ranth immarcefiible ! fweeteft of fweets ! 

Rofes and lilies blended in her cheeks ! 

Lovelieit of the lovely—foftly fupine ! 

‘The form of Venus, chaften’d by Dian’s brow ! 

Dame Nature when fhe undertook the work, 

From every fair inhabitant above, 

Borrow’d a gift, to fend a wonder here, 

Perfect and paragon her own bright image! 

‘ Ob! for an angel’s pen profufely foft, 

Agile to lavifh on the charming maid, 

Praifes—{uch as religion gives to faints, 

And drawing her fweet picture from my mind, 

Strike mortals wonder—fmacking of heaven’s felf! 

Painful rapture — proceed we to our tale ?? 

We would advife the author to confider that, although Mr. Addifon 

obferves that the unintelligible ftyle is frequently fuccefsful in love, it 
has not yet been recommended by any critic as the proper language 


of poetry. B an. 


Art. 40. Elezy on the Death of Mr. Thomas Tuppen, fon of the late 
Rev. Mr, ‘fuppen of Bath; to which are added, The Folly ang 
Madnefs of War, and other poetical Pieces. By S. Whitchurch. 
4to. pp.zo. The Price not printed. Matthews. 

This elegy contains the common reflections on the uncertainty of 
life, and the mutability of all fublunary things; and a detail of the 
virtues of the deceafed, with his confequent deification, or rathe: 
transformation into a guardian angel. Of the verfification, the fol!- 
lowing ftanzas may ferve as a {pecimen : | 

« Lamented Tuppen*, though the Mufe may weep, 
And unavailing forrow ftrikke the lyre, 

Still thou unconf{cious in the grave ‘mutt ileep— 

Thy bofom glows not with poetic fire! 


¢ Chafte Liberty, ‘* fair daughter of the fkies,”’ 
No more fhall charm thy patriotic breatt; 

Alike to thee, whoconquers, or who dies, 
The proud oppreffor, or the poor opprett. 


¢ Though fortune fmi]’d not on the orphan youth, 
Though neither wealth or titles deck’d his birth, 
He lov’d his neighbour, he rever’d the truth, 
And where’s a nobler character on earth ?’ 

The fucceeding poem is on the folly and madnefs of war. The 
ingenious author of Jofeph Andrews ridicules Colley Cibber for his 
ignorance, or affected fimplicity, in fuppofing that there was no fuch 
paffion as envy in the human breaft: we are almoft inclined to fufpect 
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* It may feem a trivial objection, but farely the introdu&ion of fuch 
a name as this, inelegiac verfe, has an unfortunate effec. 
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that our humane and well-intentioned bard forgot that ever an in- 
ordinate ambition, and an infatiable thirft of dominion, prevailed in 
the hearts of kings, when he wrote the following ftanzas : 

« Ah! why docannons, o’er the frighted main, 

Their curs’d deftruétive entrails tnund’ring pour! 

Ah! why, to fill a wretched world with flain, 

Do fwords and bayonets, and fpears devour? 

« Ah! why do murderous chiefs, ycleped brave, 

Delight in carnage, and the battle’s rage, 

Since fell difeafes hurry to the grave, 

Victims of every rank, and every age? 

« Ah ! why do emperors and potent kings, 

To war’s fad butchery their fubjects train ; 

Since death, without them, has ten thoufand ftings, 

To give the fympathetic bofom pain ?’ 

The Farewel to the year 1794 contains an enumeration of the mife- 
ries of war, and of the tragical events of the year, written nearly in the 
fame languid ftrain. The epitaph to the memory of an amiable and 
accomplifhed female is chiefly remarkable for the following line— 

« And weep—till thou canft weep no more,’ 


on which we prefume not to make any comment. Ban. 


Art. 41. Sonnets and ciher Poems, By Samuel Egerton Brydges, 
Efq. A new Edition, 12mo. pp. 113. 3s. 6d. Boards. Whites. 1795. 
The obfervations which we made on this author’s poetical talents, 
in reviewing the firil edition of this work, (vol. Ixxiii. p. 391,) are 
confirmed by a perufal of it in its enlarged ftate, viz. that he poileffes 
a confiderable fhare of fancy and fome powers of verfification ; though 
his manner is often ftiff, and not quite free from affectation. 
The following fonnet, fuppofed to be written by Woodville at his 
caftle of Grafton, (fee a navel entitled Mary de Clifford,) may be 
confidered as one of the beft in the coile&ion : 
‘ Ye mould’ring towers, thefe waters deep furround, 
That, age fucceeding age, the foreft-fhades 
Of yon romantic wilds have proudly crown’d ! 
The voice of revelry no more invades 
Your dreary courts; nor yet with tuneful found 
Do royal Edwards * woo the Aonian maids 
To melt the fair, who on their fuit have frown’d: 
But, fhook by time and fate, your glory fades. 
No more fhali beauty with her winning eyes 
Brighten your halls, and o’er your feafts prefide ; 
But fad and Jonely, while your matter flies 
O’er foreign lands his forrows to divide ; 
Silence {hall reign along your chearlefs walls, 
Save when difturb’d by nightly fpirits’ calls.’ 
We do not think that the author is particularly fortunate in his 
tranflations of the three odes from Horace, nor in his verfification of 
the fongs of the fix bards from Offian. , 


_— a 


® Alluding to Edward 1V. ’s courthhip of Elizabeth Woodville at 
that place, . 
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Art. 42. A Colleétion of Hymas and Pfalms, for public and private 
Worlhip. Selected and prepared by Dr. Kippis, Dr. Rees, Rev. 
T. Jervis, and vomits . Morgan. 12mo. pp. 512. 3s. Boards, 
Ropdinfons, &c 795: 

Where a publica .tion of this kind is the joint production of four per- 
fons, it cannot be expected to be fo uniform as if it proceeded folely 
from the judgme: it of one: be ut any deficiency of uniformity is 
ampiy made up by the coprou/ie/s of this felection, which contains 

early feven hundred pieces. Tt cannot be expected that we ihould 
enter on a minute one il examinaiion of ail, nor indeed of any, of 
thefe numerous compofitions. In looking them through, we have 
feen much to praife and little to which we can object; an ing vile 
correfpondent, however, has pointed cut to us an initance, in'Which the 
zeal of the compilers has overcome their judgment, in an alteration 
of a Pfalm by Dr. W atrs (the 45th of tne preient fel: ction). The 
original is a verfion of part of the xith chapter of Matthew, in which 
the poct, after having given us the complete fente of the pallage mn 
the firit three flanzas, concludes with tne apoftropne, ** fJefus, we 
come at thy command,’”’ &c. — Inftcad of -this, loot -ver, the prefent 


along with it the propriety of the application 3 penkate and lowlinets 
of min d bei ing br “wnan Virtues, and not divine a utril is 
This ufeful felcétion is enriched | by a number of an compofitions, 

one of which, the 686th, we fhall quote: 

© While founds of war are heard around, 

And death and ruin ftrew the ground ; 

To thee we look, on thee we call, 

The Parent and the Lord of all. 

‘ Thou, who haft tamp’d on human kind 

The image of a heav’n-born mind, 

And in a father’s wide embrace 

Hatt cherifh’d al! the kindred race ; 

¢ O fee, with what infatiate rage 

Thy fons their impious battles wage ; 

How fpreads deiftruétion like a flood, 

And brothers fhed their brothers’ blood ! 


‘« See guilty paflions fpring to birth, 

And deeds of hell deform the earth ; 

While righteoufnefs and juitice mourn, 

And love and pity droop forlorn. 

‘ Great Gop! whofe pow’rfui hand can bind 
The raging waves, the furious wind, 

O bid the human tempett ceafe, 

And hufh the madd’ning world to peace, 


« With rev’rence may each hoftile land 
Hear and obey that high command, 
bois: A scn’s bleft errand from above, 





493 








«« My creatures, live in mutual love -’” A-At 


compilers have fubilituted «* Great God! we come;’’ &e. thus by 
the change of perfon entirely wate. the fextiment of the hymn, and 
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MECHANICS, &Fec. 


Art. 43. Obfrvations on the Ventilation of Rooms ; on the Conftru&ion of 
Chimneys ; and on Garden Stoves; prireipaily collected trom the 
Papers lett is the late eed Woaitehurft, F.R.S. 4to. pp, §2. 
as. 6d. fewed. Bent. 179 
For the communication of this s pofthumous piece of a valuable and 

ingenious member of fociety, the public ftands indebted to Dr, Willan. 
Mr. Whitchurft had finithed a work on the fubject, but it was deftroyed, 
and never replaced. The editor was therefore at pains to prepare the 
prefent publication from loofe memorandums and hints dropped in 

converfation. It was due from us to the utility of thefe remarks to 
have noticed them earlier: but it isin the charaéter of the umes for 
political altercation to fhove afide ufefui {cience. 

‘The tract itfelf is fimple, clementary, and circumftantial. It has few 
payes in which references are not made to an accompanying fet of 
figures. As deferip tion without this aid 1s apt to be obfcure, we fhall 
forbear extracting or a! yridging any part :—but we think that both ar- 
tificers and perfons, troubled with that proverbial plague of life, a 
fmoaky chi Imney, ' will thenk us for ier er peste, the pamphlet ivlelf 
to their notice. The editor befpeaks indulgence: but we feel it our 
duty to commend him for extricating and arranging the iseas of our 


late worthy and very ingenious acquaintance *. Bea. 


MEDICAL, &e. 

Art. 44. DireMiens for warm and ccld Sea bathing: with Obferva- 
tions on their Application and Effects ia different Difeafes, By 
‘Thomas Reid, M.D, F.A.S. 8vo. pp. 75. 35. fewed. Cadell, 
jun. and Davies. 1795. 

Few liecrary publicavons are more contemptible than the common 
run of watering-place medical pamphicts. In ge neral, they confilt of a 
heap of crude conjectures, unfupported by a ingie well-afcertained fa; 
and mott of them appear to be written with fordid views. If nothing 
fab tantia can be mj in favour of the water, {pecious infinuations 
are employed to work on the credulity of the uninformed vifitants, 
Some of this clats are mere quack bills to advertiie the authors and the 
place. From thefe cenfures we are inclined to except only a very few, 
in which a refpectable talent for chemical refearch has appeared: but 
among thefe tew we readiiy place the prefeni pamphlet. Were we to 
difcufs it fentence by fentence, we fliould raife objections to fome of 
Dr. Reid’s opinions and prac bices—particui: arly to his fafling vomits 
in chlorolis : bui, condning ourfelves to his immeuiate fubdject, and to 
ageneral opinion, we may obferve, with great truth, that he excites 
no falie expectations trom fea-bathing, and that his direGtions are in 
molt cafes proper, and in none likely to be productive of hazard to 
the patient. 

As an exa rm pl le of objeGionable peafonings we adduce the follow- 
ing :— ‘This degree of warmth’—go-100- ‘probably ais on the 
fyliem as a /edative, but not foas to debilitate. It has appeared to me 
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* Mr.W. was bred a clock- maker ; ; and no perfon was betier ac- 
guain ted with the principles of mechanics, 
principally 
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principally to affect the lymphatic fyftem, invigorating and increafing 
its power of abforption.’ p. 17. On a perufal of the whole pailage, 
the author will appear {till more at crofs purpofes with himfelf than in 


his fhort extract. 
' . Bea. 
THEOLOGY, &e. 


Art. 45. Seven Sermons, preached on particular Occafions : By Jo- 
feph Robertfon, Minifter of Sleights, near Waithy, Yorkhhire. 
ato. pp. 200. 3s. Boards. Dilly. 1795. 

Thefe Difcourfes are on the following fubjects ;—fuppreflion of vice 
and impiety, the duties of all perfons, efpecially thofe in autuority ;— 
chriftian love ;—~ preparation for death ;—caution to youth, againit 
bid company, and life of fenfual pleafure ;—duty of thankfulnefs to 
God; addreffed particularly to Sea-faring people ;—humanity and 
beneficence ;—to which is added, a fermon on the duty of a perfonal 
fervice, in defence of ourfelves and our country, preached before the 
Volunteers of Whitby in June laft.—In the general principle of re- 
gard to our country, which this laft fermon maintains, it may be 
concluded that all perfons will agree, though they may not entirely con- 
cur in the juftice and propriety of {ome remarks more peculiar to the 
immediate occafion: but whatever exception of this kind might be 
made, the difcourfe is flill good;—and, indeed, we may apply 
that general epithet to all the fermons in this volume. ‘They are 
practical, fenfible, lively, and periuafive; and their tendency is ta 
advance Chriftian picty and morality. Hi. 


Art. 46. Conjediures on the Prophefies of Daniel, and the Apocalypfe 
of St. ‘obn, in order to afcertain the Periods when the Vials 
of Wrath will finith, agreeably to the Dates given in Daniel, 
Chap. 12, as they appear to refpect Ruflia, Germany, France, 
Conitantinople, and the Roman Provinces in Afia. Small Svo. 
pp. 64. 1s. 6d. fewed. Faulder. 


It is by no means wonderful that the prefent eventful period fhould 
Jead the thoughts of Chriflians to the predictions contained in their 
facred books: nor is it very furprizing if, in fome inftances, this 
fhould produce accounts, fanciful, extravagant, and contradi¢tory.— 
Time will gradually develope the whole of the myftery.—We do net, 
however, mean to difcourage calm refearches, chaltized by judg- 
ment, and guided by truth, reafon, and fcience. 

The Author of the little treatife now before us appears not to be 
deftitute of that hiftorical knowlege which is requifite for this kind of 
ftudy, nor of fome ingenuity and dexterity in applying paflages to 
his purpofe: but his remarks are offered rather like notes for the 
afliftance of private ftudy, than for general information. We can- 
not pretend to give our readers a full idea of his /chemes, even did 
we clearly underftand them.—We will not difpute with him concern- 
ing his calculations, which fignify, if we read him rightly, that the 
predictions relative to Rome, Rujia, and France, will receive their final 
accomplifhment in the year 1796: Con/fantinople follows in 1826, and 
the Gaftern empire in 1871. Thefe are fome of his /uppoftions; and, 
having agreed with others that the woman in the wilderne/s is the © 

| Gofpel, 
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Gofpel, he pronounces the wilderne/s to be Rujia, and France no 
other than the dattomle/s pit: but it appears to be only fince its late 
yiolent concuffions that it has obtained the diftinétion here allotted. 

Separate, however, from this hafty conclufion, there are other 
parts of the tract which do not accord with fober attention and judg - 
ment. Of this kind is the conjecture that Rev, vi, v. 2. which men- 
tions a white horfe, whofe rider had a dow and a crown, fignifies 
Rufia, becaufe, teveral ages patt, fome emblems of this kind accom- 
panied a. Mufcovite idol.—He might with equal propriety have faid, 
that the white horfe is the ele@orate of Hanover. 

Again, we are informed that the red hor/? in the fame chapter 
denotes Germany, and the 4lack horfe, Great Britain, All this is fo 
futile, and fo abfurd, efpecially when he appea!s, as he does, to the 
horfe at Charing-crofs, that we are nearly difpoicd to abandon all 


favourable opinion of the writer, =. 


Art. 47. Prayers aud Thank/givings, principally intended for the 
Ufe of Children, but to be ufed, on fuitable Occafions, by Per- 
fons of all Ages and Degrees; with Rules for the Regulation of a 
Sunday-fchool ; to which are added, bricf Reflections on the pro- 
per Employment of our Time: alfo a few pertinent Paflages, 
carefully felected from the Holy Scriptures, againft Swearing, 
Lying, Evil-{peaking, and Intemperance. By Samuel Hopkinfon, 
B. D. late Fellow ot Clare-Hall. izmo. pp. 132. 1s. New- 
bery. 
This full title fufficiently declares the nature and defign of this 

little publication. So pious, charitable, and laudable, are the inten- 

tions of the author, that criticifm muft fland at a refpectfal diftance.— 

Jn his advertifement, addreffed to the inhabitants of Etton, of which 

parifh we conclude he is the minifter, he blames the omiflion, now 

become fo prevalent, of the ufual and proper acknowlegements of 

Divine Providence before and after ftated meals ;—the fhort ejacula- 

tions fuppofed to be ufed at entering and leaving the eftablithed places 

of public worthip ;—-and the neglect of evening and morning devotions; 

for all which he here prefcribes fome fuitable forms ; together with a 

prayer for youth, and others for thofe who prefide in a Sunday-fchool. 

We fhould add that, with a commendable warmth, he declares himfelf 

a ftrenuous advocate for praical religion, in dittinétion from all that 

js merely formal and ceremonious. Hi 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 48. Sermons ; and Tra&s upon various Subjeds ; Literary, Cri- 
tical, and Political. Vol. I. By the Rev. Richard Lickorith, 
M.D. Late of Lincoln College, Oxford. S8vo. pp. 333. 
6s. 6d. Boards. White. 

What would be thought of an architect, who, building a houfe 
without any previous plan, fhould make the porch larger than the 
main body, and, to render the difproportion ftill more enormous, 
fhould add, at the back, a prodigious mafs of out-houfes? Such an 
yregular and fingular edifice is prefented to the reader in the prefent 
volume; where two fermons, contained in 71 pages, are introduced by 

a pre- 
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preface of 45 pages, and a preliminary differtation with its ap- 
sndix 167 paces in length, and followed by an appendix and notes 


c 


which together fllun $1 pages. ‘Th Iss at lealt, cannot be faid to be 
making upa book like a workman. We fhould, however, have been 
very ready to overlock any irregularity in point of form, had the de- 
fect been compenfated by the excellence of the matter :—but here too 
we find ourfelves unable to make fo favourable a report as we could 
with. The two dif courfes, the fubjects of which are the nature aad 
defign of poverty and riches, with olfervations on ibe prejent inequacii; of 
mankind in this refpeét, are nothing more than a diifuie any plification of 
obvious and trite ideas. In the preliminary di ertation, the author 
dwells largely on himfelfand his own affairs, and in a way which only 
ferves to fhew that he has fuffered mech mortiication and difappoint- 
ment. He very feelingiy laments that, under the prefent eccleiialti- 
cal eftablifiment, emoluments are lavithed on unworthy objedis; 
while mere merit and merc learning flarve unpitied, unbefriended, and 
neglected. He infifts, with much vehemence, on the great hardihips 
futtained by the regular clergy, and on the difgrace brought on reli- 
gion and the church by the ordination of improper and unqualified 
perfons. D.fatistied, however, as he is with the manacement of af- 
fairs in the eflablithed roe and notwithftanding all the negloa& 
which he has experienced, ne remains a zealous advocate for the di- 
vine or igin of ev pifcopacy, and Grenuaety aflerts that the church of 
England is in this circumitance, and. iz all other refpects, formed after 
the model of the primitive charch, and conte quently is truly apotto- 
ical. ‘This fubiett, as well as other topics cafua'ly introduced in this 
miicellaneous difcourfe, is treated ina curfory and de ‘clamatory eanner, 
Phe appendix to the fermons, which treats wholly on the potitics of 
— day, 1s written in the fame defultury: flyle with the rett of the 
work :—Dbut it fufficiently appears from this part of the volume, that 
the author, at the time when ie was written, was a friend to the French 
revolution, and to the immediate reformation of parliament. «He 
fpeaks of the retreat of the combined armies from France, as a proof 
that they were engaged in a caufe which could not claim the p otecs 
tion of Heaven. He complains of the duplicity of courtiers, laments 
the defection of Mr. Burke from the caufe of freedom, and mentions, 
as a proof of the fad influence of power and interett in working 
changes tn opinions, Mr. Pitt’s defertion of his former principles, 
and his oppcfition to thofe re! forms for the neceflity of which he 
once carneiily contended, We notice thefe paruculars, for a reafon 
which will appear in the next article. k;. 


Art. 4¢. win Appeal ltothe i Public, on the SubjeF of Politics. Contain- 
ing a Refutation of fome grofs and unfounded Mifreprefentation of 
the Author’s Sentiments on the above intereiting Queflion, &c. &c, 
&e. Py the Rev. Richard Lickor3th, M.D. Late of Lincoln 
College, Ovford. 8vo. pp. 163. 3s. Gd. Boards. White. 
‘This appeal can be confidered in no other light than as Dr. Lick. 

orith’s recantation of political opinions exprefled in his forwwer work*, 

ln a long and tuliome dedication to the Premier, he declares his de- 
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* Sce the preceding articic, 
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teftation of the prefent principles of the French, his conviction of the 
neceflity of the prefent war, and his earnett with thac Mr. Pitt may 
long fuperintend the councils of this nation; and he earnefily exhorts 
Mr. Pitt to pay fome attention to the fituation of thofe of the 
clergy, who, from the want of friends among the great, are left 
without that regard and attention to which, from their merit, they are 
entitled. Perhaps the Doctor may by this time have a nearer view 
of that 





Latium, fedes ubi fata quietas 


Of endunt -— 


which he feems to have had in diftant profpe&, when he wrote his 
fermons and tracts. We cannot, however, fuppofe that the prefent 
volume, notwithftanding all the learned quotations with which it 
abounds, will contribute much rowards ettabiithing his claim to the 
attention of his fuperiors on the fcore of literary merit. it may in- 
deed ferve to prove that he is very defirous of being thought a zealous 
advocate for the prefent meafures; and that he dreads nothing fo much 
as that the infamous calumny, which has been raifed againft him, 
fhould gain credit, that the healths of Dr. Prieftley and of Mr. Paine 
were lately given by him as a toall. 

The public are encouraged to expect from this writer a fecond vo- 
Ifme of trads and effays3 in which, befides the farther profecution of 
his moral and theological difquifitions, he means to introduce brief 
obfervations on the Rudy of p43c, and fhort remarks on the import- 
ance of agriculture ; all which iubjects he is no doubt well qualified to 
difcufs, as we learn from this publication that he at prefent fuftains 





oh a, ? ~~ > ae , ee ae om ts eo fesse a 
he 'e character of a divine, a phyfician, and a farmer. 
the trip.e Character of a Gi » a2 phyiucian, ‘ E . 


Art. 50. A CuaileZion of Poems avd Letters —Poems, &c, 1. An 
Ode from Sans Souci, Charaéteniilic of the late Northern Potertate, 
with Annotations by Machtiavel in the Shades. 2. Lines on the 
Death of Infants, &c. 3. A Father’s Sohloquy over a fleeping 
Child, before his going to Prifon. 4. Verfeson the Death of a 
Son four Years cld. 5. On the late Faft for national Sins. 
6. On the French Standards hung up in St. Paul’s —Lerrers: 
1. On German Electors and Princes hiring out their Subjects for 
Soldiers. 2. An Account of the Author’s Publications in Support 
of Univerjal Redemption, and of his Objections to an exclufve 
Pritfhood. 3. A thort View of the Sens of the Times, drawn 
from a larger Work on the Numbers in the Law, the Prophets, and 
the Gafpse l. 4A Letter on the Milita: v Protcfiion, toa Gentleman 
who, from Doubt and Fear ef its bene inconfitient with his Chrift- 
san Profefion, refigned his Commifiion. s- A Letter on the pre- 
fent Rage for Fragments of Prophecies not founded on Scripture ; 
yn which the late Mr. Toplady’s Prophecy of Chriflopher Love, 
given by the late Dr. Gifford, Librarian to the Britith Mufeum, is 
confidered : with fome Notice of the Dithops of Llandaff and Ro- 
chefter. 8vo. pp. 82. 1s. 6d. Sael. 

‘0 the long enumeration of the contents of this pamphlet civen in 
the ntle, it is only necefflary to add that both the poetry ‘and the 
profe bear flrong marks cf excentricity, and ofan enthufiailic curn of 

mind. 
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mind. The author appears to be a great enemy to priefts, and 2 


zealous advocate for prophets , modern as well as antient. !ndeed he. 


is himfelf a kind of prophet, revealing to his readers the figns of the 
times, and teaching them to expect in the year 1805 fome § great re- 
volution in the church,—though he does not very clearly inform us of 
what fort it will be. ‘To the lait two pieces are fubfcribed the name 





of Richard Clarke. E. 


Art. ¢1. The Bleffings of Billy’s Budget, the Heaven born Tinker: 
fermonical Addrefs to the Right Hon. John Bull. By a Loyal “tg 
man. 8vo. 6d. 1795. 

‘The late taxes on wine and hair-powder, and the juffice and neceffity 
of the war in which we are engayed, compoie the fubject matter of 
this pamphlet, which 1s drawn up in the form of an ironical addrefs 
of the Premier to tae ration, expatiating on the advantages of war, 
poverty, and ftarvation.— Concerning this little piece nor much either 
good or bad can be faid ; the /entiments will be differently appreciated 
by the different parties: but with refpeét to the manxer there can be 
only one opinion; for all men muft concur in the belief that our pre- 
fent fituation, our paft tranfactions, and our fore expectations or 
apprehenfions, are much too ferious to be made the fubject of jocu- 
larity. 


Art. 52. Maternal Letters, to a young Lady on her Entrance into Life. 
12mo. pp. 86. .fewed. Debrett. 1795. 

This is one of thole poblications which are recommended to attention 
rather by the importance of the fubject, than by any extraordinary en- 
tertainment which they are likely to afford. The letters contain much 
wholefome advice on religious, moral, and prudential fubjeéts, ex- 
prefled in unaffected language ; and they are very proper to be put into 
the hands of young temales when they leave the boarding-fchool, to 
correct the falfe notions which they are too apt to gather there, and 
to prepare them for filling, with credit and advantage, the moit im- 
portant of all female relations,—thofe of a wife and a mother. 


Art. 53. du Hiftorical Account of Ludlow Caftle; the ancient Palace 
of the Princes of Wales, and Supreme Court of Judicature of the 
Prefident and Council of the Welch Marches. By W. Hodges, 
Attorney at Law. Small 8vo. pp. 10. 2s. ftitched. Evans. 
3794+ : 

‘Though this writer appears to have been induftrious in colle&ing 
materials for a favourite obje€&t, we cannot congratulate him on any 
remarkable fuccefs. ‘The pamphlet is indeed amufing and well writ- 
ten: butit is rather extraordinary that fo noted and antient a build- 
ing fhould furnifh fo few memorials, or that they fhould not be of a 
more imperciing nature. It was eretted, Wharton fays, about 1112: 
but, if, according to concurring teftimony, it was raifed by Roger de 
Montgomery, it mult have fomewhat of an earlier date, as he fied i in 
the year 1094. ‘The defign of this cattle was to repel the ravages of 
its turbulent neighbours, the Welfh. In the war between Stephen 
and the Emprefs Maud, 1138, it was befieged by the former, attended 
by Henry, fon of David king of Scotland. Itis a memorable cir. 

9 cumftance, 
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cumiftance, that this young prince narrowly efcaped being f{natched from 
his horfe by means of an iron hook fattened to the end of a rope ; king 
Stephen is faid to have refcued him at the hazard of his own life. 
(Rapin.] In the reign of Henry VII. Arthar Prince of Wales refided 
here in fplendour and magnificence, on his marriage with Katherine 
of Arragon. The court for the Marches rendered it very confiderable 
in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth. This court, frit, 
as it feems, eftablifhed for beneficial purpofes, in procefs of time 
became not only needlefs, but burdenfome and oppreflive: it was 
wholly abolifhed in the firft year of William and Mary ; which gave, 
we are told, a fatal wound to the grandeur of the caitle. 

Milton’s mafk of Comus is known to have been firtt reprefented in 
this fortrefs, during the prefidency of the Earl of Bridgwater, 1634, 
and took its rife, Mr. Warton fays, from a little incident in that fa- 
mily, Dr.Warburton’s emphatical remark on Comus, here recited, 
and perhaps not generally known, is worthy of notice ;—** This poem 
contains all the majeity of fentiment that ennobles tragedy, and all the 
{weetnefs of defcription that charms in the mafk.”’ 

In one of the towers of Ludlow caftle, Butler is faid to have written 
his well known poem of Hudibras: it is here obferved that, if this 
witty poet was reduced to the diltrefs which is fometimes reprefented, 
it was more the confequence of his own pride, than of any inattention 
in others, 

This edifice, however eminent and princely it might once be. is now 
ruinous and deferted ; although the public are {till burdened with the 
expence of a governor. 

The appendix to this traét gives a catalogue of the prefidents of 
the council for the Marches in Wales, commencing with William 
Smith, bifhop of Lincoln, in prince Arthur’s time, and concluding 
with Charles Earl of Macclesfield. To this lift are added fome mo- 
numental infcriptions, and original letters relative to the bufinefs tran- 
{acted at this place. 

Befides a fouth-welt view of the caftle in its prefent ftate, we find 
alfo the fketch of a leaden urn, lately difcovered in a garden at Leo- 
minfter, with an infcription informing the reader that it contains the 
Harte of Sir Henry Sidney, (fome years prefident of the council,) and 
that he died in the year 1586.—It is recorded that the celebrated Sir 
Philip Sidney, fon of Sir Henry, died in the fame year, in confe- 


quence of the wound which he received at the battle of Zutphen. Hi 


Art. 54. Aa Hifforical, Geographical, Commercial, and Philofophical 
View of the american United States, and of the European Settlements 
in America and the Weft Indies. By W.Winterbotham,  8vo. 
4 Vols. sl. 16s. Boards. Ridgway, &c. 1795. 

The public is certainly much indebted to Mr. Winterbotham for 
having, in the tedious hours of imprifonment, laudably exerted him- 
felf in compiling this work. Like RaLe1cH, who produced his va- 
luable hiftory of the ofd world while he was confined as a flate prifoner 
in the Tower of London, this hiftorian of the zew world writes in a 
fimilarly unfortunate fituaiion;—may he finally meet with a better 
reguital than that which his great predeceflor experienced ! 


Mr. 
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Mr. W. has availed himfelf, in this publication, of the labours of 
molt of the hiitorians who have written on the fubjeét of America, 
and has brought into one comprehenfive view the refult cf their in- 
quiries and obfervations. Where he had not the vanity to conceive 
himfelf capable of correéting their language, he has adopted their 
expreflions; fo that, ina long narrative, ‘he has often, as he modeftly 
expreffes himfelf, no other claim to merit than what ariies from {elec- 
= ae a few connecting fentences. 

ve general utility of this work, with the judgment and diligence 
difcovered by the editor, will, we doubt not, cnfure it that encourages 


ment to which it is entitled. Gel......4 


Art.55. The Beauties of Literature, or Elegant Extraéts in Profe. 

y2mo. pp. 238. 35. Od. ftitched. Riebau. 1794. 

Nuaierous as sublications of this kind are, we {till find thofe which 
are likely to prove both acceptable and ufeful ; and in this rank we muit 
place the little performance before us. ‘The felections are from writ- 
ngs anticnt and moderna: among the former, we have the names of 
Plutarch, Livy, Xenophon, Cicero, &c. among the latter, Addifon, 
Sterne, Johnfon, Hara, Gregory, Harris, Blair, &c. and a good 
extract trom Swedenbo: g» on neighbourly love. ‘The firft part of 
the compe ement contains diiertations on fubjects moral and religious 3 
the fecond is hit torical; the third conzifts of a'lecories and tales. Hi. 


~ 


Art. 56. Lucizer's Ledures; or the dafernel Tridune; Advice from 
Heil, &e. &c. Svo. p. 60. Od. Downes, &c. 
An imitation, if not a mere tranfcript, of the *¢ Suse tuide to 
Hell * :’’ fee Rev. vol. ii, No. for March 1750, p. 370. The kin 
’ P| / > 
nit lel clergy, ladies, and the public at large, all come in for 
their thare of advice from his Satannic majecfivy. That part t which 


feems to have moit merit is * Advice to Parents,’ for which e refer 


to the pamphict, p. 45, 46. A.At. 


Art. ie An Ejay on the reigning Vices and Follics of Mankind, and 
the Caufes of Natural Danger and Calamity, deduced from hiito- 
rical Evidence: to which are added, Succtuct Oblervations on the 
Happinefs and Tranquillity that would ul:imately refult from a due 
Regard to the Priucipies of Virtue and Religion. Ly Thomas 

Carpenter. Svo. 43s. Ailen and We't, 1 
Although entitled an cilay, this pamphiet 1s, ieét, a fermon, 
without a text, on the ge neral topics of luxury aud corruption. The 
author, or preacher, exhibits, i in a declamatory way, the confequences 

of vice on the ftate of mankind through the fweral ages of the world, 

and concludes with an exhortation to the praGtice of virtue. Such ge- 

neral difcourfes cannot be expected to produce much effect on fociety, 

nor to require, ina saipivi review, more than general notice. E 

° 
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rt. 53. The wei erful L Love of God to Men: or Heaven opened on 
rag Svo. PP. 199. 5s. bound. Vernor and Hood. 1794. 
This book being aitogether unlike any other which we have 
ever feen although, in the long. courfe of our labours, we have feen 
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many ftrange publications—we can refer it to no known clafs of books, 
and muft therefore denominate it, and fuffer it to remain, a nomede/crip?. 
It cannot properly be called a treatife of myftical theology ; fince, 
though it abounds with theological terms, and with fomething like 
theological ideas, and is throughout my fterious, a great part of it be- 
longs, we fuppofe, to phyfics; for it treats of fires, airs, elecles, 
waters, earths, ether, and aurores: yet it is not an inftitute of na- 
tural philofophy, for it communicates nothing, as far as we are able 
to difcover, which has the refemblance of information or inftruction, 
concerning any thing in heaven or earth. B. 


Art. sg. 4 Prize Declamation, fpcken in Trinity College Chapel, 
May 28, 1794, on the following Subje&: ** R. Cromwell, if he 
had poffeffed his Father’s Abilities, might have retained the Pro- 
tectorate.”? ‘To which is added a Speech delivered December 18, 
being the Day of public Commemoration, to prove ‘* That the 
Reign of Anne has been improperly called the Auguftan Age of 
Englifh Genius.” By C. V. Le Grice. 8vo. pp. 43. 1%. 
Robinfons. 1795. 

This declamation is a juvenile performance. Affuming very quef- 
tionable, if not fa// grounds, the author lightly fkims over a fubject, 
thoroughly to inveftigate which would require a profound know- 
lege of mankind, and very perfevering attention. To treat the 
queftion properly, it will be neceffary to trace the effects of Richard’s 
real charatter, from the time at which his father affumed the protec- 


- torate; and we fhall then find that Oliver, owing to the defect of 


energy in the mind of his fon, was obliged to devolve on Lambert 
and his other officers, in order to retain their allegiance, a large fhare 
of that authority which otherwife he would have conferred on his fon. 
Hence their influence was neceflarily increafed, and their expertnefs 
in political manceuvres completed; whereas, had Richard Crom- 
well been an able fecond to his father, he would have enjoyed the 
principal office of truft and power; and, obtaining the fame afcen- 
dency over the minds of the army, the officers, and the parliament, 
which his father poffeffed, he would, without ‘the fmalleft thew or 
idea of oppofition, have peaceably fucceeded the protector : inherit- 
ing all his power, without the perfonal odium attached to it, and with 
all the advantages of fucceffion by inheritance. To fuppofe, as the 
author has done, that Richard, at his father’s death, had for the firt 
time difplayed the fuperior abilities of Oliver, was fuppofing a 
miracle,—an impoflibility. 

In the commemoration fpeech, Mr. Le Grice appears to much 
greater advantage ; and we think that he has, in a great meafure, 
proved his point: though at the fame time we muft enter our proteft 
again{ft degrading Pope to a level with Akenfide, Gray, Burns, Col- 
lins, and the reft of thofe whom the author has introduced as rivals to 


that admirable poet. A.Ar 


Art. 60. Ax accurate Account of Lord Macartney’s Embafly to China; 
carefully abridged from the original Work: with Alterations and 
Corrections by the Editor, who was alfo an Attendant on the Em 

Rev. Dec, 1795. Kk baffy, 
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bafly. Embellifhed with a ftriking Likenefs of the prefent Em- 

peror, &c.. s2mo, 2s. 6d. Boards. Vernor and Hood. 

Abridged from Mr. Anderfon’s book, of which we gave an account 
in our Review for May laft. This is one of the prettieft catchpenny 
publications that has lately courted the attention of thofe who are im- 
patiently expecting more fatisfaCtory details. 





Art. 61. A call to RecolleSien, Refolution, and Exertion, with a View 

to the prefent State and effential Interefts of this Country. By one 

of its faithful Friends. izmo. 4d. or 3s. 6d. per Dozen. 

Rivingtons. 

RecolleZion and refolution, on important occafions, and wifely regu- 
lated, are highly requifite ; and it is peculiarly proper to recommend 
them earneftly at any time when a regard to truth and virtue appear to 
be on the decline. In refpeé& to the little pamphlet before us, it is well 
written, apparently with the beft defign, and contains much import. 
ant advice and admonition,—fo far we certainly and heartily with it 
fuccefs ;—if there be alfo in it any party-f{pirit, mifreprefentation, or 
miftaken principle, we wifh that it might be reétified—as the means 
of rendering the publication more effectually and extenfively bene- 
ficial. hi 
Art. 62. Sentiments on Eloquence. Ina Letter addreffed to 

Efq. of Gray’s Inn. By a Gentleman of Shropfhire. 8vo. 1s. 

Longman. 

This flight effufion, on a trite fubjec, (the ¢ firft and laft attempt 
of a very young man in the character of an author,’) will probably 
excite no great attention beyond the circle in which it appeared. The 
performance itfelf is, indeed, very young; yet, as the writer’s judg- 
ment will grow older as his years may increafe, we would not with 
him to refolve that this firft fhall be his ‘ /a/f attempt’ at authorfhip. 
When he has read more, and thought deeper, his obfervations will, 
in courfe, be more worthy of the approbation of difcerning readers. 
—His profeffion, we underftand, is a branch of the law. Avec. 








Art. 63. 4 Voyage to New South Wales, with a Defeription of the 
Country, and the Manners and Cuftoms of the Natives in the Vi- 
cinity of Botany Bay, &c. By George Barrington, now Superin- 
tendant of the Convicts at Paramatta. 8vo. 2s.6d. Symonds. 
1795. 

We confels that we took up this performance with prejudice and 
fufpicion, arifing from the name which appears in the title-page as 
being that of the author. Not that we fuppofed the celebrated Mr. 
George Barrington to be incapable of writing a very readable book : 
but the well-known character and exploits ot the man at once brought 
to our minds fuch a recolleétion of pait impotture and depredation on 
the public, that it was impoffible for us to read a line of /uch a pro- 
duction without caution and diftruft. Our fufpicions, indeed, were 
not all placed to the account ofthe writer. We diftrufted the preten- 
fions of the oftenfible author, being well aware that there are methods 
of picking pockets unknown, perhaps, even to Mr. B.—eminent as he 
has been for tkill in the profeffion. We had doubts whether fome in- 
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genious Jandhad not made free with Mr. B. himfelf; or, at leaft, with a 
name of fo much celebrity and promife.—On perufing, however, a few 
pages of the work, our fufpicious aoated ; and, before we arrived at 
its conclufion, not a doubt remained of its authenticity. It Certainly 
carries with it a fufliciency of internal evidence that it is really the 

erformance of that ingenious adventurer ; and it appears to contain 
a faithful and not unentertaining account of the incidents that occur~- 
red in the voyage, —of the laudable means * by which he gained the 

ood-will of the commanding officers of the fhip, ~ of the uncommon 
regard that was (defervedly, indeed,) paid to him by the Governor, on 
his arrival at Port Jackfon,—and of his appointment to the confider- 
able office of fuperintendant of the convicts at Paramatta+, one of the 
new towns in that fettlement. 

Befides what relates to the writer’s perfonal ftory, we have here a 
well-written account [a few pardonable flips of the pen excepted, ]} 
of the ftate of this very fingular colony ; with an amufing fketch ot 
the country, its foil, produce, native inhabitants, natural hiftory, &c. 
Nor are fuch particulars, as travellers ufually note, totally overlooked 
with regard to the various places at which the fhip touched in the 
courfe of the paflage from England, viz. Teneritie, the Cape of 
Good Hope, &c. at which the author had every opportunity (ufually 
allowed to paffengers, not convicts,) of landing, and viewing thofe 
places and countries, &c. 


Art. 64. The Youth’s Mentor, by Precept and Example, in Profe and 
Verfe. 8vo. pp. 81. 1s. Parfons. 1796. 

The prefent work is a new edition of one which was called «* Helps 
for Short Memories.’’ 

We are very willing to believe that the compiler of thefe maxims 
intended well; on which account we fhall forbear criticifm, leaving 
our readers to form their own judgment from the following extracts : 

‘GOSPEL. The facred writings are ftiled the gofpel, becaufe 
they contain glad tidings of falyation for all men. 

‘ The gofpel was, doubtlefs, preached over all the world by the 
Apoftles, and their fucceffors, as appears by three hundred and 
eighteen bifhops being at the council of Nice, out of all the chief 
provinces in the world.’ 

‘ JUSTIFICATION or MAN. We are accounted righteous 
before God, only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jefus Chrift 
by faith, and not for our works or defervings. Wherefore, that we 
are juitified by faith only, is 2 moft wholefome doétrine, and very 
full of comfort ; as more largely is expreffed in the homily of juftifi- 
cation.’ 

‘ TRINITY. The do&rine of the Trinity, confirmed by the 
experience of every real Chriftian. If the love of God the Father, 
the grace of God the Saviour, and the teftimony of God the Holy 





* He had been, particularly, fo fortunate in affifting to quell a 
confpiracy of the convicts, that he was confidered, in fome meafure, 
as the preferver of the hip. | 

+ About 400 convicts were ftationed at Paramatta :-enough to ex- 


ercife the utmoft vigilance of a fuperintendant ! 
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Ghoft be in, and experienced by you, it will confirm you in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, without doubting the truth or cavilling atthe in- _ 
comprehenfible nature of it.’ A.A. 


Art.65. A brief Account of the Moral and Political A&s of the Kings 
and Queens of England, trom William the Conqueror to the Revo- 
lution in the Year 1688: with Refleétions tending to prove the 
Neceflity of a Reform in Parliament. 8vo. pp. 281. 5s. Boards. 
Symonds. 1795. 

A faithful delineation of public charaéters is not to be expected 
from violent partizans of any clafs. The author of this account, who 
appears to be a decided enemy to regal government, has fketched 
portraits of the kings of England, which are evidently intended to 
Jeave on the mind of the reader an impreffion unfriendly to monarchs. 
The pictures are, it is true, in the main, confonant to hiltory: but 
the painter difcovers a ftrong propenfity to catch only the difpleafing 
lines of the original ; and even thefe he draws with a degree of coarfe- 
nefs and rudénefs, which, however well fuited to anfwer the purpoles 
of temporary excitement, is ill adapted to afliit the reader in forming 


a difpaffionate and impartial judgment of men and things. E 
Art. 66. On the Neceffity of adopting Jome Meafures to reduce the pre- 


Seat Number of Dogs; with a fhort Account of Hydrophobia, and 
the moft approved Remedies againft it. A Letter to Francis 
Annefley, Efq. M.P. By the Rev. Edward Barry, M.D. 8vo. 
1s. Richardfon. 
We fee nothing in this fhort performance that can juftify us in re- 
commending it to the notice of our readers. At. 
Art. 67,. A new, corre, and much-improved Hiftory of the Ifle of 
Wight, from the earlieft ‘Times of authentic Information, to the 
prefent Period: comprehending whatever is curious or worthy of 
Attention in Natural Hiflory, with its Civil, Ecclefiaftical, and 
Military State in the various Ages, both antient and modern. 
8vo. pp. 666. 8s. Boards. Newport, printed for and by J. 
Albin, and fold by Scatcherd and Whitaker, London. 1795. 
Confidering that the Ifle of Wight was not long ago made the fub- 
jet of a refpectable quarto volume by Sir Richard Worfley, and has 
fince employed the pen of more than one tourift, we fhould not have 
imagined that an accurate and copious hiftory of it was ftill a defdera- 
tum. ‘The compiler of the prefent volume, however, impreffed with 
the importance of the defign, has taken much pains to accumulate 
every {pecies of information which might gratify the curiofity of his 
readers. ‘Tothofe who are not peculiarly interefted in the ifland, we 
cannot, indeed, promife much amufement from a perufal of the con- 
tents; which will for the moft part feem as unimportant in their na- 
‘ture, as they are dry from the mode of narration. A very good map 
1s, however, annexed to the volume; which, we are informed, is fold 
feparately, together with the appendix, indicating the three principal 
routes taken by thofe who with to furvey the fingular beauties of 
the ifland ; and which, indeed, are well worth the attention of the 
obferving tourift. On the whole, Mr. Albin’s iforical details form 
no improper fupplement to the defcriptive accounts of this charming 
ifland 5 
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ifland ; which wants nothing but turnpike roads to render it, in every 


re{pect, delightful to the fummer.traveller. Az. 


Art. 68. Ax Effay on the Progrefs of Human Underflanding. By }. A. 
O’Keeffe, M.D. A.M. 8vo. pp.60. 13, 6d. Grifiiths. 
1795- , 

A virulent attack on religion and monarchy in general, and on 
Chriftianity in particular: concluding with * 4 Skecd on the Literature 
of New Philofophy,’ purporting to be an explanation of the outlines 
of a fyftem of moral philofophy, by Profeffor Kant, which has excited 
confiderable notice on the Continent. The mutilated ftate in which 
this new fyflem-is here prefented to us precludes any remarks on the 
f{ubje&: nor would it be worth while, in fuch an abundance of greater 
faults, to defcend to the more minute tranfgreflions againft grammar 


and idiomatic propriety. A.Ai 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 69. The Gofpel Miffon, or the Teftimony of the Spirit effential ta 
the Impofition of Hands. Preached before the Bithop of London, 
and the Candidates for Holy Orders, at the General Ordination at 
Fulham Palace, June 21, 1795. By John Owen, A.M. 8vo. 
ts. Cadell jun. and Davies. 

The object of this fermon is to fet forth the qualifications neceffary 
in a minilter of the gofpel, for the proper and confcientious difcharge 
of his duty. A plain man, who had no guide but common fenfe, in 
difcourfing on this fubje&t, migint have confidered purity of heart, 
regularity of conduct, a competent fhare of learning, and above all 
a firm belief in the doétrines of Chriftianity, accompanied with a zeal 
for their propagation tempered by candour and exalted by univerfal 
benevolence, as fully fuflicient to enable a perfon to fill even that im- 
portant itation in life with fatisfaétion to himfelf and great advantage 
to the community: but Mr. Owen feems to pafs over qualifications of 
this fort as mere human attainments, and to confider divine influence 
as the only effential requifite. That the operation of the Holy Spirit 
on the preaching of the apoftles, and above all on the miracles which 
they wrought, was fufficiently manifeft, few Chriftians will deny ; and 
that they communicated their fpiritual gifts to their immediate fuc- 
cefiors is likewife generally acknowleged. How long thofe miracu- 
lous gifts continued has been much difputed by the learned: but, in 
the prefent age, we fhould conceive that no perfon, without great 
prefumption, could lay claim to divine illumination, We are therefore 
much furprifed that Mr. Owen fhould think that it requires, to enforce 
the doctrines of Chriftianity with fuccefs, a {pecies of eloquence which 
fhall pafs the limits of rational perfuafion,—combining the influence of 
God with the energies of man, and fuperadding to the form of found 
words the demonftration of the {pirit and power. It may, however, 
be granted that this conclufion feems to be a fair refult from his pre- 
mifes: for he afferts that * the truths which Chriftianity reveals are 
my {teries infcrutable to worldly wifdom; pofitions grounded rather on 
record than demonflration; in whofe difcuffion the powers of the mind 
enjoy but a limited privilege, and reafon finds cnly a fubordinate em- 
ploy.’—'This paflage is fo loofely worded, that it is capable of two 

meanings ; 
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meanings: if by the truths of Chriftianity he means the incarnation, 
the atonement, and the other myfterious doétrines which God has 
thought proper to reveal to us by the miniftration of Jefus Chrift, it 
js true, but not tothe purpofe : if he includes, under the gencral term 
truths, every dottrine contained in the gofpel, it is to his purpote, but 
not true: for the moral duties inculcated by the great Author o: our 
religion are eafy, plain, and intelligible; and fo far are they trom 
being contrary, that they are ftriétly conformable, to uncorrupted rea- 
fon, and coniequently muft be approved by every unprejudiced mind. 
We mutt therefore differ from Mr. Owen, and declare it as our opi- 
nion that human reafon, when properly cultivated and judicioufly di- 
rected, is at leaft equal to the tafk of enforcing with good effect thofe 
great and important truths which are revealed to us in the golpel, and 
which involve in them our prefent comfort and future happinefs. 

Through the whole of this difcourfe, the author feems to be infected 
with a gloomy and melancholy caft of devotion ; and, in the fad pic- 
ture which he draws of human corruption, he appears not fufficiently 
to have confidered that, in too many inftances, the vices of men and 
their confequent mifery prcceed rather from the perverfenefs of the 
will than from the error of the underftanding. Moft of us know and 
feel the force of moral and religious truths; and we fhould act con- 
formably to their dictates, were not that conviction too frequently 
overpowered by our appetites and irregular paffions. ‘Ban. 
Art. 70. A Word of Comfort to the Poor in their prefent Neceffity : 

preached in the Parifh Church of Wanftead, Effex, July 19, 17956 

By the Rev. Samuel Glaffe, D.D. F.R.S. &e. 8vo. 6d, 

Rivingtons. 

In every calathity, the human mird naturally flies to religion for 
relief ; and it is feldom,'if ever, difappointed. As it is, aad the 
duty of the parochial clergy, in times of {carcity and dittrefs, to ad- 
minifter to the people committed to their care every confolation in 
their power, we are not furprifed that fuch a man as Dr. Glaffe, re- | 
fpectable for his learning and for his piety, fhould addrefs his pa- 
rifhioners on fo interefting a fubjeét. ‘The.fermon before us is plain, 
fenfible, and calculated to do good : but it is not embellifhed with any 

eculiar elegancies of language, and the duties which it inculcates are 
not enforced by any uncommon ftrength of argument or powers of 
genius. Indeed they were not to be expected on the occafion. 9 


Art. 71. Preached in the Church at Falmouth, Nova-Scotia, 1oth of 
May 1793. Being the Day appointed by Proclamation for a Ge- 
neral Faft and Humiliation before Almighty God. By the Rev. 
Wm. Cochran, Prefident of the King’s College, Windfor. 8vo. 

p- 15. Printed at Halifax. 

The author of this difcourfe, proceeding on the general do&trine of 
faft-{ermons that God vifits nations for their fins, afcribes to the 
crimes of the French the miferies which they experienced, and ex- 
horts us to take warning and repent, left we fhould fall under fimilar 
vifitations. ‘The text is Jer. v.g. We with that all who read his 
fermon, whether in Nova-Scotia or England, may liften to fuch good 
advice : but we fear that many of us are more inclined to reprobate 

Mo 


French infidelity and immorality than to practife Chriftian virtue. 
Art, 
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Art.-2. The Age of Unbelief, a fecond Part to The Man of Sin. 
Preached in Spring Garden Chapel, Feb. 8, 1795. By William 
Jones, M.A. F.R.S. 8vo. 1s. Rivingtons, &c. 

Of the firft part of Mr. Jones’s very orthodox opinions on the 
above-mentioned fubje&s, we gave an account in the M. R, for 
May 1794. Thofe who admired that difcourfe will, without 
doubt, be no lefs pleafed with this kindred compofition, which is 
equally rational and edifying. 

Art. 73. The Lofs of the Righteous lamented and improved. Preached 
Aug. 10, 1794, to a Congregation of Proteitant Diffenters, at 
Ebenezer Chapel, Leeds, on the Death of the Rev. William Price, 
their late Minifter. By Edward Parfons. 8vo. 6d. Matthews. 
Though the author of this fermon has not fuffered the pillars of his 

orthodoxy to be fhaken by philofophy, he has ventured to decorate 

the antient edifice with a few modern ornaments. Old puritanical fen- 
timente he expreffes in a neat and pointed ftyle, not taught in the 
fchools of his anceftors; and he fometimes embellifhes his difcourte 
with a poetical quotation, as modern tafte often patches an old 

Gothic church with an elegant altar-piece, executed by fome fafhion- 

able artift. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 





© To the MonTHLy REVIEWERS. 


* GENTLEMEN, 

‘ I’ your laft Review, p. 247, the mifake you notice in the old French 

quotation is evidently a typographical error. Inftead of f/r and 
pere, it has been in the original j/s and frere; Thomas of Lancafter 
having been fon of Henry the 1Vth, and brother to Henry the Vth, 
ftyled alfo the King of France. The author, though writing in French, 
feems to have been too good an Englith courtier to allow Charles VI. 
or Charles VIL. any notice or title in their native domain. 

* The combat, which in that and the fucceeding pages yon defcribe, 
did not perhaps take place till after the fucceffion of Richard II. This 
is probable not only from Edward the IIId’s laft ficknefs being men- 
tioned as fome time preceding that combat, but from the concourfe 
of people being compared to that of the coronation, If Richard was on 
the throne, the coronation would be an appofite and feafonable allufion; 
which it could fearcely be at the end of Edward’s long reign. For in- 
ftance, if in the prefent day we compare any crowd to a coronation, it 
will feem far fetched, and many will not be able to appreciate the fimile: 
but fome of you may remember that, thirty odd years ago, the corona- 
tion was a familiar comparifon for every numerous or fplendid affem- 
blage of people. ‘ A Borperer.’ 

© GENTLEMEN, 

. I’ reviewing Mr. Parfons’s Work on Monuments, (Nov. p. 267.) 
you quote two Latin Lines as ‘* curious and pretty.” They are 
by no means wew; I have met with them three times; they are taken 
from a Latin profopopaian dialogue between Atimetus and Homonza, 
the laft ftanza of which is correé/y as follows : 
‘mmatura peri: fed tu felicior annos 
ive tuos, conjux optime, vive meos 


Quodque 





._ 
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Duodque mihi eripuit forfimmatura suventay 
Id tibi viciuro proroget ulterius. ; : 
The whole poem is very beautiful. Tam, &c. A. FRESTON. 





‘ GENTLEMEN, 
. T HE editor of Curiofities of Literature, obferving your article refpeQ- 
ing his criticifms on Virgil, (Rev. Nov. p. 355-6,) is Cefirous of in- 
forming: you, that they are merely gathered from the various 4za; with 
as much taithfulnefs and as little ditcernment, as fome verbal commenta- 
tors have lately fhewn. He acknowledges the remark refpecting Virgil’s 
Simile of the Nightingale ; but that objectionable paffage is literally 
taken from Aves 3 and he confefles that he was led away, at a suvenile 
period of lifé, by the ftriQures of this great fcholar, who he now per- 
ceives hed more erudition than tafte. As for fome of the obfervations 
he deems them to be juft. But was it ever fuppofed that Virgil’s re- 
putation was in the leaft endangered by fuch obfervations, by any one, 
but the anonymous author who has contrived to form an apology, by 
heaping annotations upon annotations?’ 





+*+ F. V. will excufe our not printing his polite letter, as we have 
read fo many different accounts of the point in difpute, that we cannot 
agree with him in thinking that it is decided. 





§t§ We fhould be glad to oblige J. C. but his requeft leads to a 
matter that is really quite out of our province. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine might be a proper repofitory for his guere. 





—_————— 


§|| Were we to ftate and to anfwer the arguments of 4 Friend to 
the Poor, on a {peculative point in politics, we fhould be led into a 
difcuffion for which we cannot afford the requifite time and {pace. 





|| To W. D.— Mental Improvement is, we hope, in a progreflive 
ftate : Leifure Hours have not yet fallen to our lot. 





q§q Mr, Williams’s letter is unavoidably poftponed. 


ttt Mr. Prefton’s letter arrived too late for infertion in this No. 





ttt In the laft Review, p. 275. 1. 13. from bottom, for dmproveyos 
read Onsouryoc. P. 278. 1.6. from bottom, for Toy yerves read TOY HN avive 
P. 279. 1. 3. for aywow read aywsw P. 319. 1. 8. from bottom, 
* and as an,’ &c. dele ‘as.’ 








gr We underftand that thofe readers of the Review, who live in 
the country, are fometimes mis-informed that the Appendix to each 
volume js not publifhed at the end of the firft month after the com- 
mencement of a new volume, with the number for that month, but in 
the middle of the enfuing month. We therefore think it neceffary to fay 
that an Appendix is invariably publifhed on the 1it day of February, 
with the Review for January,—on the 1ft of June, with the No. for 
May,—and on the 1ft of O&tober, with the Review for September : fo 
that, if any of our readers do not receive the Appendix regularly at thefe 
times, the fault lies with the bookfeller by whom they are fupplied. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Art. I. Aux Affemblées Primaires de Francee—To the Primary Af. 


femblies of France. 8vo. pp.137._Hamburgh. July 1, 1795, 
Imported by Johnfon, London. Price 2s. 6d. 


Tm work is a continuation of the famous General Du- 
MOURIEZ’s political Coup d’Ocil*, or view of the future 
ftate of France. It is divided under different heads. In the 
firft, he {peaks of the primary aflemblies of France, which he 
calls © the organs of the fovereignty of the French people,’ 
and which, he fays, ‘ muft decide the fate of France.’ He 
lays it down as a principle which no one will difpute, that 
there can be no legal government without a conftitution to 
fettle the powers that are to balance each other, and to prevent 
opprefion. The conftitution, he obferves, muft be either 
monarchical, (he ufes the word in an unlimited fenfe,) or re- 
publican, ‘“Ihofe who are to determine the great queftion, 
which of the two it ought to be, fhould, before they pronounce 
definitively, weigh well the true character of the nation and its 
manners, the extent of its territory, its topographical fituation, 
its means of fubfiftence, its foreign relations, the nature of its. 
trade, and its external communications. 

‘ The people (he fays,) had chofen reprefentatives who led them 
On from crime to crime till they plunged them into the abyfs of anar- 
chy. Famine, civil war, and bankruptcy, cannot be averted, nor 
ceafe, until a general union of minds fhall take place. The revolu- 
tion has hitherto been productive only of faétions and public calami- 


* Vide Appendix to our xviith vol, p. 525. 
Arr, Rev. Vor. xvii. L) tics ; 
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ties ; it is time to put an end to it, and to make the victories gained 
by the French arms the means of reftoring peace to Europe and hap- 
pinefs to France. ‘The primary affemblies alone have the right, and 
they alone are able, to bring about this great change, by repairing the 
errors, the exceffes, and the crimes of their reprefentatives.,’ 

The General fondly imagined that thofe aflemblies would 
have had to make an option between the conftitution of 179i 
and that of 1793: but he was miftaken in two refpeéts; firit, 
the Convention did not prefent either to the nation for its ac- 
ceptance ; fecondly, it prefented one eflentially differing from 
both. 

The fecond divifion of the work treats of * the National 
Convention.’ It is nowdead: butin July laft, when the Ge- 
neral wrote, it was alive, and in the full exercife of fovereign 
power. ‘The Convention, he tells us, forfeited all right to 
decide the great queftion whether France ought to be a limited 
monarchy or a republic, by having prejudged it in its famous 
decree for the abolition of royalty and the adoption of a repub- 
lican form of government. It pledged itfelf to give to France 
a conftitution, and performed that engagement by framing the 
conftitution of 1793, without being fure that the people called 
for it or would accept it, and without ever having difcufled, or 
fuffered to be difcufied, the queftion whether a monarchy was 
not better fuited than a republic to the genius and circum- 
ftances of the country. When it pledged itfelf to this mea- 
fure, it was not in a ftate of freedom; it was on the 21ft of 
May, when it lay at the mercy of murderers, that the enzage- 
ment was extorted by force, dictated by fear, and confequently 
was intheeye of reafon null and void. The members trembled 
left they fhould be pronounced to be royalifts, and be butchered 
as fuch, were they fo much as to propofe that it fhould be open 
to difcuffion whether monarchy in any fhape was admifiivle. 
‘Their fears converted them into paffive inftruments, the tools 
of a faction. Many who thus fhut the door againft fucha dif- 
cuffion, he contends, were in their hearts friends to royalty 
under proper limitations: but the majority were under the in- 
fluence of a double fear; they dreaded not only the rage and 
fury of the Jacobins, but the refentment of the prince who 
might be placed on the throne, if monarchy fhould be reftored ; 
“ their hands were ftill reeking with the blood of a murdered 
king, they feared that the difcuffion fhould lead to confequences 
perfonal to themfelves, and that they fhould be called to account 
for having condemned him to death ; they therefore felt that 
the extinction of royalty was neceflary to their own fecurity.’ 
Such, fays our author, * was their real motive for the precipi- 
tate eftablifhment of a republic, without having confulted the 
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pecple on a choice on which their falvation and happinefs de- 
end.’ 

; General D. feems to apply all his arguments to the conftitu- 
tion of 1793, which undoubtedly was framed after the execu- 
tion of the king: but he forgets that the abolition of monarchy 
was voted by the Convention in its firft or fecond fitting, and 
confequently when the hands of the majority of the members 
were not reeking with the blood of Louis XVI. It is, how- 
ever, to be admitted that they did not previoufly confult the 
people on the fubject of that important vote, nor fubmit it 
immediately to the judgment of the primary aflemblies. 

The General warns the people not to facrifice the interefts 
of the whole nation to thofe of two or three hundred indivi- 
duals, who, in pu'ling down the throne, confulted their own 
private fecurity, and not the benefit of the public. He calls on 
the primary aflemblies to obferve that the leading men of the 
Convention have introduced into that aflembly many of their 
brothers and relations ; and that on fuch of them as they could 
not get into it they have conferred the principal pofts in 
the army, the courts of law, and the magiftracy ;—that all 
thefe places are now engrofled by them as they were formerly 
by the retainers of the court ; nay to a much greater degree, 
becaufe the principle of equality allows thefe new families to 
exercife all functions public and private, from many of which 
the higher nobility were excluded, by the prejudice which fhut 
them out from judicial, financial, and commercial fituations, as 
well as from the lucrative employments of contractors and pay- 
mafters. 

One of the author’s moft ferious and indeed bef founded 
charges againift the Convention is that it aflumed to itfelf the 
executive power, and thus became the organizer of famine, 
anarchy, and bankruptcy. It is folely as legiflators, he thinks, 
that the members ought to have the privilege of inviolability : 
but as miniflers, exerciling functions incompatible with legifla- 
tive power, he pronounces them to be, in the eye of reafon and 
of juftice, as refponfible in their perfons and fortunes for their 
mal-adminiftration, as any minifters ever were or ought to be in 
any well regulated ftate. He calls on the primary aflemblies fe- 
rioufly to confider that there are in France a million of ferocious 
Beings, who have no other fupport than that which they derive 
from the property of others ; that to fuch men nothing could be 
more injurious than the return of order and good government, 
becaufe the lot of him who gathers without having fown is much 
more advantageous than that of him who, having fown, is not 
allowed io reap the fruits of his induftry. He bids them, then, 
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and fecuring to themfelves the enjoyment of the produce of 
their own hands. He warns them not to be deceived by names, 
nor by the panegyrics be(towed on this or that man or party ; he 
reminds them that Robefpierre and thofe who abolifhed royalty 
were, during their reign, ttyled virtuous men; that thofe who 
have pulled them down are in their turn called wirtuous men; 
and he foretells that if the latter fall, under a new fa&ion, 
thofe who fhall compofe it will be cried upas fill more virtuous. 
He entreats the aflemblies, then, to profit by experience, and: 
not to be dupes of fuch impoftures. 

He then adverts to the death of the fon of Louis XVI.; a 
circumftance which, he fays, will complete the exafperation 
both of the royalifts and the conititutionalifts, and perhaps may 
end in producing a coalition of both parties. 

« That child of forrow (he oblerves,) has finifhed his melancholy 
career; perhaps it is when 4/s {ufferings are brought to an end, that 
the misfortunes of the public may be {aid to be beginning. It is 
likely that he died a natural death ; it is likely that there exifts no 
longer in the Convention committees for planning, ordering, anc 
perpetrating crimes: but the coincidence of the period of his death 
with the eftablifhment of a democratic-republican government, with 
the calling together a great number of regular troops round Paris and 
the Convention; the circumitance alfo of the death of Default, the 
furgeon appointed to attend the unfortunate prince; every thing con- 
curs to draw down on the Convention the public odium, and to raife 
againft it the ftrosgefl and moft plaufible accufations. ‘This death, 
however, has ferved only'to transfer the rights of the unfortunate child 
to a perfon of riper years, and who is ont of the reach of murderous 
fury. Itis this that clears the Convention from the charge of hav- 
ing committed a crime, all the confequences of which, no doubt, it 
muit have calculated.’ 

The author next takes into confideration the conftitution of 
1793, on which he does not helitate to pafs the fevereft cen- 
fure. ‘The fiift five days of Prairial, (from the 20th to the 
24th of May, both included,) he fays, have furnifhed abundant 
proofs that the right of holy infurrecion is, to a nation under 
the government of laws, a molt dreadful fcourge. We thal! 
not follow him in bis remarks ona conftitution which no longer 
exifts, and which was never much more than a political abor- 
tion. 

The fucceeding fubject which the General difcuffes is that of 
Liberty. 

‘ It is forthis, (he fays,) that the French have been fighting thefe 
five years paft. It was liberty that the reprefencatives ef the people 
were chofen to eflablith, and unfortunately that felf-fame liberty was 
either the caufe or the pretext of all the effufion of biood-which has 
taken place, of the many confpiracies that have agitated France, of 
the calamities which have been heaped on her, of the diltrefles which the 
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faffers, and of the tears which fhe has fhed and is fill fhedding. The 
people have facrificed every thing for liberty, and they ought to do 
every thing to preferve it, becaufe with liberty they will recover 
every thing that they have lof: it is the form of government which 
they fhall give to them(felves that will eftablith it on a folid bafis, or 
completely deftroy it.’ 

He then obferves that, to render liberty a blefling, it ought 
to be properly defined and circumfcribed ; and, above all, not 
confounded with that licentioufnefs which has ufurped its place, 


and loaded it with chains. 

‘ If liberty, (he fays,) do not equally promote and maintain the 
happinefs and fecurity of every clafs of men in fociety, it is tyranny 
in difguife —liberty exifts in every government that is founded on the 
public good. Anarchy and defpotifm are its only enemies—liberty 
does not require abfolute equality, a chimera which never can exift 
in the moral, any more than in the natural world. ‘Ihe public gqud 
does not require equality of rank and fortune ; for fuch an equality 
would overturn fociety. Every ftate muft necefiarily be compoied of 
inferiors and fuperiors, of rich and poor. The firlt muft work; the 
latter muft command, govern, encourage, protect, defend, inftruc, 
and pay wages. The public good requires that the rich fhould fupport 
the poor, and fhou!d never have it in their power to opprefs them. To 
fay that nature makes men equal is to exprefs in too vague a manner a 
principle true in itfelf, but applicable only to men in a itate of nature. 
It is law that eftablithes focial equality. Man becomes ané conti- 
nues equal to his fellow man by and in the eye of the law, although 
his inferior in the part which he performs on the ftage of life. A 
itate of inferiority is not degrading in either the moral or the natural 
world. Every exaggerated upinion refpetting liberty leads to licen- 
tioufnefs. Every erroneous opinion refpecting equality deftroys pro- 
perty ; and property is the facred bafis of the affociation of families 
and of nations.’ 

Such are the fentiments of our author on this important to- 
pic; fentiments fo truly juft, that we fincerely lament that the 
man who exprefled them could ever have been capable of fully- 
ing his brilliant reputation, by the defertion of the caufe in 
which his honor and fidelity were engaged or that he could have 
brought himfelf to fupport a fyftem fo diametrically oppofite to 
the principles which he here lays down. 

General D. now proceeds to confider * the manners of 
France ;’ and he begins by aflerting that to democracy the 
French ought to impute all their misfgrtunes. He fays that 
every government of which democracy is the bafis mult necef- 
farily be expofed to continual agitations, unlefs it be confined 
within the limits of a fmall territory; confequently that it 
cannot be attended with happinefs. if it be extended over a 
great and wealthy nation, corrupted by luxury and a multi- 
plicity of enjoyments, it produces, he fays, * the moft atrocious 
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crimes; becaufe, in a nation fo circumftanced, envy and ava~ 
rice ufurp the place of patriotifm and civie virtues, Every rich 
man is confidered as an ariftocrat and a confpirator: the man, 
who having pulled him down enjoys the fpoils of his fortune, 
finds in his turn, among the poor, perfons who envy him the 
pofleffion, and accufe, ftrip, murder him, and dance on his lifelefs 
body. It is an uninterrupted fucceffion of accufations, pro- 
fcriptions, murders, and robberies.” In a word, our author 
pronounces dogmatically that the democracy adopted by the 
French is the fource of the moft odious vices and crimes. ‘Ibe 
people, he obdferves, are acknowleged to be the legiflative 
power, but the populace or mob poflels the executive. The 
right of univerfal fuffrage, and that of being eligible to any 
fituation, merely becaufe an individual is a man and twenty-one 
years of age, he maintains, would be fufficient to throw any 
ftate into confufion: he therefore recommends, as wife and 
falutary, the fyftem of the conftituent aflembly, which divided 
the people into aétive and paflive citizens ; a fyitem which, he 
fays, was calculated to prevent anarchy, by taking away from 
the factious the power which they might derive from the votes 
of a turbulent populace. He then gives a frightful picture of 
the change of manners that has taken place in the French 
people, and without hefitation afcribes it to their democratic 
government. 

The next fubject of his difcuffion is * Religion ;’ on which, as 
far as it is connected with the affairs of this world, he entertains 
very juft notions. 

* Religion (fays he,) ought to be entirely feparated from politics 5 
for the objects of both are always different, fometimes even oppofite: 
but, as the immortality of the foul and the hope of rewards in another 
life are principles favorable to fociety, becaufe they add to the curb 
of the laws a moral itrength which enforces their execution, a itate 
cannot exift without religion; nor can religion exift without a form of 
worthip, at leaft in fociety. Every religion is more or lefs intolerant. 
To fecure the tranquillity of government, there ought to be only one 
religion ; to fecure the liberty of the people, every religion ought to 
be allowed, Exclufion is the type of defpotifm ; a general admiffion 
of all is the moft fubitantial proof of real liberty. An exclufive reli- 
gion gives too much importance to its minifters in civil affairs. The 
conftitution of a free people ought entirely to feparate heaven from 
earth, in order to deitroy the influence of the clergy in the ftate: 
that influence is gone, as {oon as all religions are admitted on a foot- 
ing of equality, and no one of them is made the eftablifhment of the 
nation.’ 

The author next proceeds to fhew the abfurdity of the decrees 
of the Convention refpecting religion ; and he then attacks the 
new Calendar; which, though he admits it to be aftronomically 
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corre&t, and to divide the feafons into twelve equal months, is 
{poiled and difgraced by the five days ftyled San/culotides: he 
calls this © a vile and fa@lious denomination, which can ferve 
only to perpetuate an zra of the revolution, at which the na- 
tion will blufh before the lapfe of ten years.” He fays that 
¢ the reftoration of the Chriftian religion, which has been able 
to withftand the moft abfurd perfecution, will be the downfall 
of this calendar.’ 

The General comes next to the confideration of the article 
Finances ; and, at the very outfet, he does not hefitate to fay 
that by the finances the democratic-republic of France will 
perifh. The fcience of finance, for fuch it may now with truth 
be called, is too complex, too intricate, for the underftanding of 
the multitude; and a fingle error on the fubje& might ruin 
thoufands of individuals, nay perhaps overturn the ftate. The 
choice of reprefentatives in a democracy does not always fall 
on the moft enlightened and beft informed men, but on the 
moft intriguing, the moft ambitious, and the moft turbulent. 
Such men naturally wifh for power, but feldom know how to 
exercife it for the public good; even fuppofing that men of 
fuch a defcription fhould ever think of making the publie good 
the object of their ftudy. 

« Every nation (fays our author,) ought to be acquainted with its 
expences, its income, and the ufes to which it is applied: but the na- 
tional treafury ought always to be under the fafeguard of the public, 
and entirely out of the hands of thofe who govern; otherwife, it wil] 
become the prey of intriguers, and the inftrument of tyranny. From 
the firft day of the revolution to the prefent, the French people have 
never been made acquainted with the true ftate of their finances, 
For the laft fix months, the tribune of the Convention has been the 
chair of falfehood ; where faithlefs reporters diflembled the evils of 
the ftate, and exaggerated its refources. A fcore of financial quacks 
have there extolled the virtue and power of various noftrums, refpec- 
tively propofed by them as {pecific, the inefficacy and abfurdity of 
which have been fince demonftrated.’ 

He pafles in review feveral of thefe {pecifics, and ridicules 
them as he goes on; and, having pointed out the evils which 
they occafioned, he makes an obfervation, well worthy of 
the attention of thofe who are ftudying how to make improve. 
ments in the conftitution of a ftate: 

¢ Such are the effeéts to which demccracy leads! democracy, which 
is a very different thing from, and ought never to be confounded 
with, the fovereignty of the people. When the people exercile all the 
powers of the nation, the government foon falls into the hands of the 
populace. Every one then wifhes to have a thare of the public trea. 
{ure, but not to contribute any thing towards it. To fatisfy the 
craving avidity of the multitude, to gain it over and turn it to thei: 
ewn account, the factious demagogues muft create a more abundant 
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fupply of paper money to pay them. Guilt is always more expenfive, 
becaufe always higher in its demands than virtue.’ 

Having given a melancholy account of the depreciation of 
affignats, and of the ruin of public credit, he fays, ¢ Such is 
the true ftate of the finances of France. ‘The revenue is a nullity 
or mere illufion; the expenditure is beyond all meafure. The 
expence of procuring bread for Paris alone amounted to the 
fum of twelve hundred millions of hures. On the balance of her 
foreign trade fhe fuffers a lois of more than fix thoufand per 
cent. ; and the difference between cafh and affignats is as ove to 
forty.” (At prefent it is almoft infinitely greater.) 

The Convention, he infifts, is unequal to the tafk of reftoring 
the credit of the nation, an event which, he contends, can ne- 
ver be produced but by @ conffitutional monarchy and a firong go- 
wernment ; for fuch a government alone, fays he, can leflen the 
exceflive expences of the flate, by difmifling the enormous 
number of individuals now kept in pay for the purpofes of 
embarraflment and deftruction; can eftablifh a general peace, 
which will reduce the extravagant expence of the war; or can 
fecure liberty and property, and confequently revive agriculture. 

Next follow the author’s thoughts on Commerce. The in- 
terruption of hertrade, he remarks, has been a deep wound to 
France, which will be felt by future generations. “The mon- 
fters Robefpierre, Collot, Carrier, and others, fet themfelves 
about deftroying Lyons, Bourdeaux, Nantz, Marfeilles, Havre 
de Grace, Rouen, &c. and completely ruining the trade of the 
country ; as if war, famine, the entire !ofs of fpecie, and the 
general difcredit into which the affignats had fallen, were not 
fufficient to undo France. He then makes many judicious re- 
marks on trade in general, on credit, navigation, the colo- 
nies, and the decrees (which he ftrongly reprobates,) for giving, 
to men of all colours and complexions in the Weft Indies, the 
rights of French citizens ; and he contends that it is not in the 
nature of a democracy to encourage trade, nor to maintain pub- 
lic credit. 

Agriculture is the next fubje& on which he touches, and he 
treats it with ability. Its greateft enemy, in his opinion, is a 
democratic republic. His concluding obfervations on it are all 
that we can {pare room to infert: 

« The temptations held out by ftockjobbing and corruption, which 
make one part of a nation knaves, and the other murderers; the 
facility of raifing fortunes by plundering, fo clearly demonftrated by 
the reports made to the Convention® ; the popular ariftocracy, which 
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turns a fhoemaker, a lockfmith, a cobler, a labourer, into a magif- 
trate, a judge, a commiffary, an elector, and even a Jegillator; 
which transtorms into public officers, immoral and unenlightened 
handicraftimen, who would have been ufeful to their country, if not 
taken out of their proper {phere ! Heavens ! what logs of wood, what 
trunks of fig-trees, metamorphofed into gods! All theie caules united 
deftroy agriculture, which cannot be reflored until a government 
raifed above the people fhall keep every clafs in its proper place; 
until the nation fhall reft fatisfied with being perfedtly tree, inftead of 
afpiring to be a nation of kings, and reigning in a body.’ 

Next comes a moft important fubject indeed, ¢ the military 
frate, or ftanding army.’ ‘The author afks two queltions, and 

oes much into detail in his anfwerstothem. I he firft is, 
aad a democratic conftitution admit of a ftanding army? the 
fecond, Can France exift without a ftanding army? As thefe 
points relate to topics which may in their confequences affect the 
general military fyftem of Europe, our readers will not be dif- 
pleafed with us for entering alittle more at large into them than 
into others. 

The General recommends thefe two queftions to the moft 
ferious confideration of the French people ; and, while they 
are confidering them, he defires that they will bear in mind the 
heroic fervices which the French armies have rendered to their 
country in the prefent war; the engagements into which the 
country has entered with the widows and children of thofe who 
have glorioufly fallen in battle; with the wounded, the lame, 
and the infirm ; and then fairly acknowlege that the men, on 
whofe fate they are about to decide, have been the founders of 
the glory and liberty of the nation, and can alone infure the 
continuance of both. ) 

To the firft queftion, he gives the moft dire&t and unequivo- 
cal negative. A military profeffion or ftate cannot poffibly exift 
under a democratic conftitution ; for, fays he, 

« The military hierarchy is abfolutely deitru€tive of equality; juft 
as equality is the moft dangerous enemy to military fubordination. 
Sovereignty in the hands of the people ought neceffarily to be ex- 
tremely jealous of whatever might attack, leffen, or deftroy it. It 
cannot truft for its defence to mercenaries, whether natives or fo- 
reigners. The foldier beholds, in the corps to which he belongs, a fe-~ 
cond country. The troops of the tenth legion were the foldiers of Cefar 
rather than of the Roman commonwealth. The Praetorian guards often 





Palatinate, ftated that the contribution levied in that country, though 
Cambon in his official reports had rated it dt ne more than 130,000 
livres, had in reality exceeded three millions.’ Thus it appeared that 
not quite a 23d part of the contribution had been brought to ace 
count for the benefit of the public, and that the reit had been funken 
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fet the empire up to fale, and fometimes murdered the emperor, 
fometimes the fenate. Ina democratic flate, every citizen, without 
diftinétion, ought to be bound to perform military fervice. Under 
fuch a conftitution, the exiftence of a ftanding army isimpoflible ; the 
funétions of a foldier cannot there be confidered as a trade ; the fupe- 
rior ranks in the army cannot there be holden by commiffions for life. 
The citizens muft elect the generals, officers, and feldiers wanted for 
any particular expedition in time of war. Were the military funétions, 
in a democratic flate, to become a trade or profeffion, and thofe who 
followed it a diitinét clafs in fociety ; were armed bodies to be con- 
ftantly kept on foot; it would always be to be apprehended that a fac- 
tion might gain them over, and employ them to enflave the commone 
wealth ; or that the troops fhould divide, and, ranging themfelves on 
the fides of oppofite factions, plunge the country into a civil war. 
Should the legiflative body have the abfolute command of the army, 
the democracy might beconfidered as annihilated ; for the former, being 
once in poffeflion of the management 6f the finances, and of the dire€tion 
of the public force, would become a Roman fenate, and the government 
would from that moment be an ariilocracy in defiance of the conftitu- 
tion. Should the legiflative body give up the direétion of the army 
to the executive power, it would immediately become dependant on 
that power, which at any time could overturn the conftitution in fae 
vour of one man or of many: the government would then be either 
defpotic or ariftocratical, Should the legiflative body oppofe the na- 
tional guards (or militia,) to the troops of the line, a civil war would 
be the confequence, which always ends in the deftruction of the con- 
ftitution ; becaufe, in fuch a war, leaders rife to power either by 
great talents or great crimes: anarchy then naturally {pringsup, and 
brings on tyranny. ‘The democratic conflitution therefore imperioufly 
requires that, when it is once voted and accepted by the nation, the 
regular army, without the exception of any one corps, fhould be forth- 
with difbanded ; that each of the officers and foldiers fhould return to the 
fe&ion or commune from which he was taken ; that all the foreigners 
in the different corps of the army fhould be fent home, or adopted by 
fome feétion or commune, and be made to embrace fome civic profef- 
fion inftead of the military, to which they had been hitherto indebted 
for their fubfiftence. Precifely the fame meafure fhould be adopted 
refpecting the navy.’ 

The author next ftarts objeftions to the execution of fuch 
a plan. He does not fee how government could contrive to 
fatisfy two or three hundred thoufand men, covered with glory 
and fcars, when taken from the profeffion to which they had 
devoted themfelves at an early period of life, and before they 
could have learned any other trade by which they could fup- 
port themfelves. A vote of thanks, a certificate of their hav- 
ing dejerved well of their country, would be poor fubftitutes for 
bread and raiment. Should thefe men have fo much public virtue 
as to fuffer themfelves to be difarmed, he fears that, when re- 
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and, becoming ambitious, will afpire to fituations of honour 
and emolument in a republic which they will juftly confider as 
the work of their own hands; they might then form factions 
that would pull down the edifice which they had fo nobly 
reared. Should the legiflative body refolve to keep on foot a 
ftanding army, encamped or cantoned round the place of their 
fitting, they might with the appearance of juitice be accufed 
of having given themfelves a prxtorian guard ; and, fome day 
or other, a falion, compofed of their own members, might 
employ that very guard to fubdue the legiflature ; or a tyrant, 
fuch as Robe/pierre, might make ufe of it as an inftrument to 
ufurp the fovereignty of the nation. 

General D. comes now to the fecond queftion: Can France 
exift without a ftanding army? ‘This queftion he alfo anfwers 
in the negative, ‘Whe very fituation of France in the heart of 
Europe, and furrounded by military powers envious of her 
greatnefs, and having injuries or difgraces to revenge; her im= 
menfe population, her wealth, and her commerce; all fhew 
that fhe cannot do without a ftanding army andanavy. A 
militia might fuffice for a fmall ftate, but never could anfwer 
the purpofes of retaining and defending diftant poflefions, and 
protecting a widely extended commerce. 

Our author labours with great ability to eftablifh the above 
propofitions. 

« It was the regular army, (fays he,) that fecured the revolution, 
by refuting to obey orders which were hoitile to Paris. It was the 
regular army that faved France, when the Pruffians entered Cham- 

agne: fupported by that army, the national guards difplayed a great 
deal of courage, and well feconded the troops of the line: but, had 
there at that time been no regular forces on foot, long trained to mi- 
litary fervice, what could a newly raifed national infantry have done, 
unacquainted with the ufe of arms, encampments, or tactics, and without 
artillery and cavalry ?.... The whole nation has had its fhare in the 
triumphs of this war, the moft glorious in a military point of view 
that any nation ever fuftained :—but battles, and particularly the at- 
tack and defence of fortified places, belong to the troops of the line, 
the artillery, and the cavalry. ‘To thofe, therefore, the French people 
are effentiglly indebted for their liberty and their glory..... Itis na- 
cellary to keep in pay a body of infantry to garrifon the frontier 
towns ; and particularly to form the bafis or grouud-work of armies 
in time of war.... There oug it to be conftantly employed officers to 
ftudy, and to inftruét others in the ufe of arms, in taétics and difcipline, 
and to fupply the battalions of national guards with commanders of 
every rank. Otherwife, the national guards muft be kept on foot 
even in time of peace, and do garrifon duty inthe fortified towns, far 
from their homes; and, in time of war, they would be found without 
inftruétion or difcipline..... Even though the Convention, however, 
tryiing to the excellent military {pirit of the national guards, fhould 
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to maintain in conftant pay a body of cavalry; for volunteers afiembled 
on the fpur of the occafion, and mounted on il! matched and unma- 
naged horfes, cou! ld never withtiand the attack of the cavalry of other 
European nations. Several years are neceflary for forming good 
troopers, dragoons, chaffeurs, and huflars. ‘There muft be annual 
mutters of cavalry, to exercife both the men and horfes, train them to 
evolutions, and accuftom them to ftand fire. Good officers of horfe 
cannot be formed without much fludy and experience. Even the leaf 
informed nations of Europe have each a particular {pecies of cavalry. 

The Spe2his are dillinguilhed for vivacity of onfet, and the Poles, 

Coffacks, and Tartars, for rapidity in purfuit and dcevaftation. The 
nations that have reduced war to fcience, and toa fyftem, unite to 
thefe two kinds of cavalry the folidity of heavy horfe, fo neceflary in 
battle, that it fometimes decides the fate of the day even againit in- 
fantry. The corps of engineers, the moft excellent in Europe, muft 
be preferved ; there ought even to be attached to it acorps compofed 
of companies of fappers, miners, guides, and pioneers. Above all, 

mutt be preferved that corps of artillery fo formidable and fo (cientitic, 
which has given to the French arinies an invisicible fuperiority over 
all the other armies of Boro] ‘ec, ‘The aruilery and the engineers, thefe 
precious remains of royal in ititutions fo much admired all over Eu- 
Tope, muft abfolutely be preferved in France, together with the 
fchools of thefe two fublime arts (eng gineering and gunnery) on which 
French liberty fo efientiaily depends for fupport. It will be neceffary, 

in continuing on foot an army, to give to it a conftitution lefs arifio- 
cratic than it had beiore the revolution, and le{s democratic than 
it has had fince the rife of Jacobiniim : it fhould be dependant on the 
executive power, for the maintenance of the laws, and the defence of 
the ftate; "and it ought to be fo far under the controul of the legifla- 


ture, that it might not be employed againit the conftitution or li- 
berty.’ 

From all his arguments on this important fubje&, the con- 
clufions of our author are, that France cannot keep a ftanding 
army if fhe adopts a democratic government ; and that, if fhe 
difbands her regular forces, fhe will lofe her military ftrength, 
and hold out a temptation to her neighbours to attack her 
when fhe is difarmed ; that, if fhe cannot do without a ftand- 
ing army, fhe muft make choice either of a monarchical con- 
ftitution, which cannot fuffer any abufe of the armed force ; or 
of an ariftocratic republic, which to a certainty would foon 
employ that force ageinft the ftate, as it happened to the Ro- 
mans, under Marius, Sylla, Cefar, and Pompey: that a con- 
ftitutional king is much lefs dangerous than a fenate ; and that 
kingly government is more concentrated, more active, and bet- 
ter fuited to the national character and to the great extent of 
the French empire. 

The laft divifion of the work our author calls the conelufier:. 
Here he fays that democracy and equality hold out in theery 
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the moft perfeé of all forms of government: but that experience 
has proved that in practice this form isamere chimera ; that it is 
abfolutely impoffible to eftablith a pure democracy; that it could 
exift only in a city without te:ritory, or in a territory without 
a city, and always with inhabitants both poor and few in nume- 
ber. Inacity without territory, if it be rich like Geneva, for 
inftance, the idlenefs of the wealthy citizens renders democracy 
ftormy and dangerous: in a territory without cities, as in the 
fmaller cantons of Switzerland, the patriarchal fimplicity of the 
inhabitants renders democracy {upportable: but, in order to 
make it eftablifh the happinefs of thefe paftoral people, they 
fhould have no political interefts, no dangerous neighbours, no 
trade, and no riches; and that their only defires, their only en- 
joyments, their only talents, fhould confift in fupplying the 
wants of life. 

« The fituation of France (he obferves,) is the very reverfe of all 
this; and therefore, unleis the French could be brought to reiume the 

aftoral manners and habits of their forefathers, before cultivation 
had refined them and multiplied their wants, they ought to reject de- 
mocracy, as the bane of their country. Should they be fo mad as to 
adopt it, | will venture to foretell that it will be ouly for a fhort trial, 
but which will be attended with immenfe bloodfhed, which will vio- 
lently carry them back to monarchy, and certainly with fewer advan- 
tages than they might procure by a free and wife choice of a mo- 
narchical government. When they fhall have once refolved to give 
to their country a conftitutional monarchy, it will be no difficult mat- 
ter to overcome their unjuit repugnance to the augutt houfe of Bour- 
bon, and to follow the regular line of defcent in their nomination ot a 
king ; for furely they will not, to fill up the meafure of their folly, 
take Poland for their model, and make the crown eleCtive.’ 

The author then points out the Comte de Provence, next brother 
to Louis XVI. as the fitteft perfon to be raifed to the throne. His 
having emigrated, and endeavoured to return in arms to hi¢ 
country, is ftated as the great objection to this prince: but the 
General! ob/erves that the Gironde party alfo took up armsagainit 
the Convention, and nevertheiefs is now atthe head of affairs ; 
the people of la Vendée carried on a bloody war againft the Con- 
vention, and yet the latter treated with them, and granted 
them moft honourable terms. In foftening the objection 
againft M. de Prevence, General D. alludes to the Duke of 
Orleans, in a manner which one wou'd fcarcely have expected 
from a perfon who had been in fuch intimate friendfhip with 
him as the General was: , 

* The infurrection (fays he,) of the princes of the houfe of 
Bourbon is more eltimable, even in the eyes of their enemies, thaa 
the popularity of him of the fame houfe, whom the Jacobins have 
panifhed with death, after he had facrificed to them his king, his 
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duty, his relations, and his rights; when, after having been ruined 
in his fortune by them, he had it no longer in his power to keep 
them in his pay. 

He next pleads fome merits of M. de Provence, which will 
not be confidered as fuch by the high-flying royalifts of that 
prince’s party. The Count, fays DuMouRIEz, fo early as the 
year 1788, declared himfelf in favour of the nation againft the 
court ; he fupported M. Necker in his propofitions for doubling 
the number of the reprefentatives of the third eftate, (which 
meafure, by the way, though General D. does not take no- 
tice of it, was the downfall of the monarchy ;) he was one of 
the firft to take the civic oath; his emigration was an aét of 
obedience to his brother and his king ; and his conduct fince 
that period has been the confequence of a change of circum- 
ftances, over which he had no controul. Our author would 
have him made king on the principles of the conftitution of 
1791. He thinks that the Count ought not to abandon the 
interefts of the French nobility; nay that he would be un- 
worthy of a crown, if he were capable of fuch an act of bafe- 
nefs: but that he ought to force the nobles to renounce their 
prejudices and their privileges, as incompatible with the rights 
of man. On the other hand, he is of opinion that juftice and 
the public tranquillity require that they fhould te reftored to 
their eftates : but he would by no means reftore to them their mi- 
litary rank ; they deprived themfelves of it by their emigration ; 
and the brave fellows who were put into their places, and have 
fince fo nobly fought the battles of their country, ought not on 
any account to be removed to make room for their former com- 
manders : the latter fhould, he fays, confider the lofs of their 
military fituation as a flight expiation of the heavy crime which 
they committed in taking up arms again{t their country. He 
would leave the army open to them, but they fhould not expeét 
to re-enter it with their former rank. 

Left it fhould be thought that it is not from principle, but 
from a defire of conciliating the favour of the Comte de Provence, 
that he pleads the caufe of that prince, Our author fays, 

« I feek not, in exprefling my wilh, which has no other object 
than the happinefs of my country, to Pay court to the national heir 
of the crown of France. I am fure that my opinion will double the 
hatred which his courtiers bear to me; it will draw on me even his 
hatred, if he has not been cured in the fchool of misfortune, of the 
prejudices which he imbibed in the refidence of his anceftors. Should 
he have the misfortune to believe that he can make himfelf king by 
force of arms, or by the aid of foreign powers, 1 would look on him 
as the enemy of his country, of which he ftyled himfelf «* the fir? Ci- 
tizen’’ in the oath which he voluntarily and unfolicited took at the 
Town-houfe of Paris,’ 
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Having afferted that the Count would find it impoffible 
to make a conqueft of his kingdom, and that the attempt 
would only ferve to render him an object of national abbor- 
rence, and to fill his own mind with remorfe, the General 
makes this obfervation—‘ Should that Prince have the misfor- 
tune to entertain a different opinion, I would tnoft fiacerely 
pity him : but I would pity my country ftill more, were the to 
deceive herfelf in the great act of fovereignty which fhe is about 
to exercife in the choice of a conftitution.’ 

To convince the world that he is not an advocate for the 
divine right of kings, our author fays very particularly that the 
late king’s brother could not poflibly maintain himfelf on the 
throne, {hould he not be thoroughly perfuaded that his only 
title to the crown is the will of the nation frecly calling him to 
it. On the whole, he fays, 

¢ The want of a monarchical conftitution is demonftrated ; it is even 
certain that a great many members of the convention wifh for it, pro- 
vided that this return to the empire of found fenfe fhould not endanger 
liberty. ‘The conftitution of 1791, cordially and fincerely adopted, 
is fufficient for fecuring it, as well againit the ambition of the royal 
reprefentative, or rather of his courtiers, as againft the anarchical vio- 
lence of the people.’ 

Such are the contents of a book, not lefs reputable to the 
literary abilities of DumMouRie£z, than his triumphs over the 
Pruffians and Auftrians were to his military talents. He feems: 
to fhew himfelf equally qualified for the cabinet or the field, the 
ftatefman or the General. Unfortunately, however, he is not 
te be trufted. He might, like Adonte/quiou, have fled if his }ife 
had been attempted by thofe who ought carefully to have 
watched over and preferved it: but, toendeavour to betray the 
army of the republic into the hands of the enemy, or to turn it 
again{t the country that had armed it and made him its Gene- 
ral, was an act of perfidy which no defence can even palliate, 
much leis juftify. To judge, however, of the work before us 
by its contents, and, as the lawyers fay, without travelling out 
of the record, we muft acknowlege that, though all the principles 
laid down in it are by no means unobjectionable, they are in 
general founded on truth, wifdom, and found policy, All that 
the impartial people of his own country, now at the head of 
affairs, could object to this performance, is that it is anti- 
republican; but, though the republican fhould be deemed a 
good form of government, no one can fay that it is infallibly 
the beft; and ftill lefs that every man who rejects it muft be an 
enemy to liberty. Such a propofition would certainly be com- 
bated by all who love and admire the Britith conftitution; and 
all candid perufers of the work before us wil! admit that its ap- 
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parent object at leaft, if not its real one, is to fettle liberty on 
a bafis too folid to be overturned either by violent royalifts, 
or furious demagogucs. We doubt very much, however, whe. 
ther the conftitution of 1791 be calculated to anfwer that pur- 

ofe: we are rather difpofed to believe that, without an inter- 
mediate body between the crown and the national aflembly, the 
former could never bear up againft the naturab weight and pre- 
ponderance of the latter. If a king be neceflary to the main- 
tenance of national liberty, a third eftate in the Jegiflature is no 
Jefs neceflary to the fupport of the crown, and contequently alfo 
to the defence of Jiberty. Such is the opinion of the Englifh 
nation ; an opinion not to be treated as trivial in difcuflions 
about conftitutional liberty, but to be weighed ferioufly and 
difpaffionately before it fhould be rejected. Indeed the prefent 
conftitution of France has in a great meafure paid homage to the 
principle of this opinion; it ha’ two houfes of legiflature, and 
in its Dire@tory fomething approaching to or refembling our 
great executive magiftrate, the king. How long this new 
conftitution will laft, whether it will be permanent, or tranfitory 
like that of 1791, it is not for us to foretell, for we have no 


pretenfions to the fpirit of prophecy. Sh 
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ArT. IIL. Les Revolutions de France ei de Genive; i.¢. The Revolu- 
tions of France and Geneva. By M. D’lverwors. §vo. 
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OF the large octavo now before us, on!y one part (the VIIth 

chapter) is new: the rett has been publifhed in detached 
pieces, which, now collected together, throw great light on 
the revolutions of France and Geneva, the latter of which has 
been produced by the former. ‘Ihe author has alfo enriched 
feveral of the chapters with additional notes, which we do-not 
intend to {pecify now, as they relate to parts of the work that 
have already been reviewed. We fhall confine our attention to 
the VIlth chapter; which turns folely on the French contfti- 
tution of 4795, or that under which the affairs of France are 
at prefent adminiftered. We with that it were in our power to 
enter largely into his obfervations on a fubject of fo much im- 
portance not only to France, but to England, and to all Eu- 
rope, as is the new French conftitution; which, if it give to 
the French people a ftable government and internal order, 
mutt in its confequences lay the foundation of a general peace. 
We mutt, however, do violence to our inclination on this 
head; for, prefled as we are by the weight and abundance of 
other mattcr, we muft not allow too large a fpace to this pub- 
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Premifing that M. D’I. is as ftrong an advocate for liberty as 
any man, anda fupporter of limited monarchy on the ground only 
of its being the beft calculated form of government for fecuring 
the enjoyment of liberty, and excluding anarchy, we fhall now 
ftate his op:nion of the new French conftitution ; which he does 
not hefitate to fay will difappoint the hopes of thofe who expect to 
find it the fource of peace, happinefs, order, and liberty. From 
the beginning to the end, he fays, it teems with abfurdities ; 
and yet he feels himfelf tempted to overlook them all, in favour 
of one fingle principle which its framers had the courage to 
adopt, viz. the principle which annexes the qualification of 
property to the right of voting in the primary aflemblies, by exe 
cluding all thofe who do not pay to the ftate a direct tax or 
contribution equal to the value of three days’ labour. 

‘ I thought, (fays he,) that fince the Girondifts had ventured to 
unfay what they had been fo long afferting; fince they had boldly 
publifhed to the world as an axiom, that abjolute equality is a mere 
chimera ; and fince they propofed that in future political rights fbould 
be conferred only on perfons poffeffing ome property ;—I thought that they 
were aiming at replacing the focial pyramid on its bafis, after hay- 
ing been for three years endeavouring to make it ftand on its point. 
Wifhing to judge of their future intentions by this effay, the more im- 
perfedtions I r abeker in their work, the more I was difpofed to be- 
lieve that they had not efcaped their penetration ; and that they could 
not have laid before the Convention fo whimfical an affemblage of ra- 
tional principles and abfurd applications of them, but for the purpofe 
of founding its difpofition in favour of a mixed monarchy. I flat- 
tered myfelf in common with many others, that the inftitution of a 


Supreme dire@ory, confifting of five perfons, had been devifed for 
the fole purpofe of forcing men to call for concentrating their powers 
in the hands of oe perfon; that fuch confiderable falaries had been 


allowed to them with no other view than to bring the people by de- 
grees to the idea of a civil if; in a word, that a palace and body 
guards had been affizned to them, and they themfelves placed on 
an oftenfible throne, only with the intent afterward to place there the 
prefumptive heir, without doing any violence to the then order of 
things. Thefe hopes, however, were foon difappointed.’ 

That property is made the bafis of the new conftitution, and 
that thofe who do not poflefs any are to be excluded from all 
political rights, was a propofition, he fays, which Boiffy a’ Anglas, 
when he laid the plan of the conftitution before the Convention, 
ftated broadly, and on which he made this remarkable comment: — 
The man of no property flands conftantly in need of virtue, to feel him- 

Self interefted in an order of things which preferves nothing that is 
his ; and to withftand commotions which may hold out to him a hope 
of acquiring fomething. The grand error of the French theoriits 
was, in M, D’1.’s opinion, in conneéting the ideas of /therty and 
equality ; between which, he fays, there can be no neceflary con- 
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nexion, becaufe the former may flourifh without the latter, and 
the latter would naturally deftroy the former. His remarks on 
the falaries allowed to the members of the dire€tory, and of the 
legiflative bodies, are thefe: ‘ The five dire@tors are to receive 
annually the value of 51,110 quintals of wheat; and the 750 
deputies, that of 459,100. If they be paid in affignats, ac- 
cording to the prefent value of wheat, which cofts 500 livres 
the quintal, there wil] then be a civil lift, ftanding the nation 
in upwards of 255 millions of livres in affignats, for this 
fingle branch of public funétionaries.” The five dire€tors, who 
at this rate coft France 2,555,000 per annum, are a kind of 
non-defcript political Beings ; they are not /eg:flators, for they 
have no voice in making, in propofing, nor in repealing laws 3. 
and they are not miniffers, but the nominators of minifters, who, 
though revocable at the will of the five, are authorized to act 
independently of them. ‘They are a kind of royal power fhorn 
of its authority, with all the pomp and parade of monarchy, 
without any of its advantages. 

The author attacks the Convention for having violated its own 
principles in the management of this bufinefs of the conftitu- 
tion ; by declaring that the fovgreignty was vefted in the people, 
and then proclaiming to that fov\reign people, that the vidto- 
rious armies of the republic had been before hand with them in 
accepting the conftitution. Who, after a million of men, with 
arms in their hands, had received it with acclamations, would 
venture to propofe a different conftitution ? ‘The /ovfreign peo- 
ple, who fhould dare to do fo, would run a rifk ot being fent to 
the guillotine. “There was another point on which, he ob- 
ferves, the Convention mocked the people. It loudly proclaim- 
ed the fovfreignty of the people, but it {hewed what kind of a fo- 
vfreignty it was refolved to make them exercife, when it reftrain- 
ed them in the choice of a form of government. So that, fays 
our author, it made it appear to the world ¢ that the fovgreign 
people have a right to give to themfelves azy conftitution which 
they like beft, with the exception of a monarchy.’ 

Our author next attacks the new declaration of rights; which, 
he contends, eftablifhes not the equality but the ineguality of 
Frenchmen; this however is not the ground on which he con- 
demns it, for he himfelf is of opinion that inequality of condi- 
tions, as well political as moral, muft neceflarily exift. The 
foundation of his cenfure is that,.in the firft inftance, it couples 
the rights and appellation of men and citizens, for the purpofe 
only of fevering them when the people are leaft on their guard ; 
fo much fo, indeed, that whoever perufes the declaration will 
find that, after the 5th or 6th paragraph, the framers of it al- 
moft totally lofe fight of mez, and attend almott folely to citi- 
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zens: fo that, inftead of being called a declaration of the rights 
of men and of citizens, it ought to be intitled, ‘ an enumeration 
of the rights taken from MAN to be BXCLUSIVELY ae to the 
clafs of cxTIzENs.’ Neither does it contain any definition of 
that body of citizens, who are to form a corps diftin& from the 
reft of the fociety. Some of the members of the Convention 
{poke out in plain terms, though the code drawn up by them 
is either obfcure or perfelly filent on the fubject. ‘* A country, 
(faid Boiffy d’ Anglas,) governed by thofe who have no property, 
is in a ftate of nature : a country govetned by che people of pro- 
perty is in a ftate of fociety.”” Cur author blames the Conven- 
tion for not having exprefsly declared, in its conflitutional 
code, * that France fhall be under the government of thole 
only who have property ; and that no perfon fhall be capable 
of being either elector or elected who is not poflefled of pro- 
perty.” After all that was faid by the members about the necefiity 
of entrufting the affairs of the public to thofe only who have a 
ftake in the country, he obferves that they were unwife enough 
to fix the qualification for a feat in the legiflature fo low, that 
a farmer, renting a piece of ground for which he pays a rent 
equal to the value of 200 days’ work, or about eight or ten 
guineas a year, is fufficiently qualified in point of property to be 
eligible to fit in the legiflative body: this, he fays, is a moce 
kery of the principle of property, becaufe fuch a man is not fo 
circumftanced as that he fhould have more to fear than to hope 
from a revolution. He here plays off Thomas Paine againft 
the Convention; faying with that writer, If thofe only are to be 
called citizens who pay their quota towards the expences of the 
{tate, what are we to call the reff of the people? “hey mutt, he 
fays, be clafled under fome name or other; it might be wrong 
with Paine to call them flaves; probably the words pa/five, or 
excluded, or perhaps fubjec?s, would do ; and he remarks that 
Roufleau himfelf could find no other term than fubje& to ufe 
in contradiftinétion to citizen. Perhaps the Convention might 
have wifhed to avoid any mortifying declaration: but; to think- 
ing men, it is plain that, in creating citizens, it was making 
allo non-citizens ; excluding from the former clafs, and in- 
cluding in the latter, all who have no property. 

Taking the declaration of rights in another point of view, 
the author obferves that, had the Convention begun by laying 
it down as a principle that man is a free Being, it would have 
been eafy to deduce from it his natural right to develop his fa- 
culties :—but then, the idea of rights would appear to {pring 
from the idea of /iberty as a natural confequence ; and by dee 
grees it would have been difcovered that liberty ends where the 
tights of others begin; or, in other words, that the liberty of 
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one individual fets bounds to that of another. Paffing on, then, 
to the various modifications which primitive rights muft inevi- 
tably undergo, when man enters into fociety, the framers of 
this code would have come to conventional rights, or rights 
founded on compa. ‘* The fages of the Convention (fays he,) 
not only defpifed this philofophic way of proceeding, but, at the 
very outfet, they lay down /iderty as a right, without furnifhing 
the world with the means of feeing clearly what kind of liberty 
they mean ; for, as foon as they have pronounced that facra- 
mental word, they invoke the aid of the Jaw; fo that it is not 
to be collected from what they fay whether it be from the law 
only, or from the nature of man, that they derive ail thofe 
rights of which they make fo grand a difplay.’ 

Adverting next to that partof the conftitutional code which fixes 
the mode of legiflating for andadminiftering the affairs of the ftate, 
the firft fault which he finds with it is that it is exceflively come 
plicated. In England, he fays, he fees electors, a legiflative body, 
and a fupreme head: thefe three, being duly balanced, go on 
harmonioufly, and fuffice for every purpofe of government and 
legiflation. In France, there are primary aflemblies, electoral 
bodies, the legiflative body, and the directory. Yet thefe four 
do not fuffice for every purpofe of government and legiflation; 
for not one of the 377 articles called con/fitutional articles can 
be retouched, except by another kind of legiflature, fuddenly 
brought forwards on the political ftage by the people, which 
however cannot interrupt the proceedings of the other. Even 
this new affembly of revifion cannot finifh its own work; there 
comés afterward a fuperior tribunal, which is no other than 
the whole people, called to deliberate on it, and to form them- 
felves for that purpofe into primary aflemblies. He fpeaks, 
here, merely of the great external proportions of this political 
pile; * Were I (fays he,) to enter into the diftributions of the in- 
ternal parts, and to examine them methodically in each of their 
details, who would venture to aflure me that, before J] could 
get through fuch an examination, this palace of cards would 
not have tumbled down, and been forgotten?’ The number of 
perfons hitherto conftantly employed in civil offices of magi- 
ftracy fince the revolution, he tells us, amounted to 450,000; 
the framers of the new conftitution fay that they have fimplified 
the machine, by reducing the number to 50,000. The reduc- 
tion proves that the public have hitherto been charged with the 
expence both of money and time, arifing from employing nine 
fervants to do the work which in future is to be done by one. 
After all, can it be faid that the government of France caanot 
be carried on without an army of magiftrates, as. well as of 
Soldiers ? 
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Our author next reprobates (and moft juftly) the extraordi- 
nary number and complex nature of the various courts of law 
to be erected in every department, of which there are eight forts 
in each, and feveral of each fort. The fupreme directory he 
calls a government of mere parade and etiquette, which pro- 
bably might, as fome members of the Convention foretold, be 
fent to prifon in a few days. In dividing the legiflative body 
into two branches, the framers of the new conftitution, he fays, 
forgot the moft eflential part of their work, or did not know it 5, 
they made the two feales, but omitted the bar of fufpenfion, or 
lever. They loft fight of the Englifh parliament; where, if 
(as rarely happens,) the two houfes fhould difagree, the king, 
who fits as mediator, is armed with fufficient power to keep 
them both within their refpective bounds, to prevent them 
from encroaching on each other, and to reftore harmony 
and a good underftanding between them; and, fhould the 
worft happen, he can feparate the combatants by a prorogation 
or diffolution. “The power vefted in the king of England of 
diffolving parliament, and the prerogative of with-holding the 
royal aflent from bills prefented to him by both houfes, M. D’I.. 
calls the true balance of the Englifh conftitution. The French 
had not the wifdom to adopt fuch a balance. 


‘ The French conftitution (fays our author,) not only has not ine 
trufted any one with the right of protecting the weaker of the two 
houfes of its legiflature again{t the encroachments of the ftronger, and 
procuring for it at leaft an armiftice ; but it may even be faid that 
care was taken, in the very creation of them, to fix in them all the 
imaginable elements of difcord, and thus to leave them to themfelves 
in a ftate of perpetual warfare. The firlt a of imprudence was in 
making them permanent, keeping them fitting daily, and carefully in- 
terdicting thofe conciliatory conferences which have fo often brought 
back to good temper and united the two Englith houfes. In be 
fecond place, inftead of giving to both the right of originating laws 
and a negative on each other’s meafures, as is the cafe in England, 
the framers of the French conftitution have given to the council of 
elders the dangerous faculty only of accepting or rejefing ; and of re- 
jecting without reftrictions, or accepting without amendments; fo that 
France runs the rifk of Jofing the benefit of amendments ; ‘or even 
that of having no laws at all, if the council of 500 fhould not produce 
all its laws at once ina ftate of perfection ; or, if, fuppofing them ever 
fo perfeét, the jealoufy of the council of elders thould urge the mem- 
bers of that body to gratuitous acts of contradiétion and refiftance -—= 
which, by the way, are the only means left to them for bringin their 
talents into action and difplaying their eloquence.’ . 


This part of the objection, however, is carried too far b 
author ; for the elders may fhew their abilities in difeuffing pat. 
fages truly objectionable, to which they ought not to affent; 
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and it being known by the one houfe on what ground the bill 
was rejeGied, the propofition might, as is done in England, be 
brought in again with fuch amendments as had been fuggefted 
in the other houfe. 

M. D’I. ftands on firmer ground, when he contends that the 
council of elders are not vefted with power fufficient to defend 
and maintain their own political and legiflative exiftence ; the 
eonfequence of which, he thinks, will be that, at a period not 
very diftant, the weaker will be abforbed by the ftronger houfe, 
and the whole legiflative power will be placed in one fingle 
body of men. 

Weare now to take our leave of M. D’IvERNoIs, probably 
for fome time; as we underftand that he has not any intention, 
at prefent, of again committing his thoughts to paper. Though 
we differ from him in fome principles, yet we are perfuaded 
that he is a friend to Jiberty and humanity; and that, in his 
conteft with the French government, he thinks he.is fighting 
the battle of both. As for his abilities, we have often had occa 
fion to pay to them the tribute of our applaufe ; they are of a 
nature to command attention and refpect even from the moft 


formidable antagonifts. Sh. - 
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Art. III. Appel al’ Impartiale Poférité, Sc. An Appeal to Impartial 
Pofterity, by Citizxene/s RoLannd, Wife of the Minifter of the Home 
Department ; or a Colleétion of Pieces written during her Con- 
finement in the Prifons of the Abbey and St. Pélagie. Parts II, 
and JII. Tranflated from the French. 8vo. 6s. fewed. John- 


fon, London, 1795. 


E cannot refume the confideration of this interefting 

work * without cenfuring M. Bo/c, the editor, for hav- 
ing unneceflarily {welled this volume with the re-infertion of 
féveral articles, which had already appeared in the firft part, 
We are informed that Madame ROLAND re- wrote them, under 
the fuppofition that a former copy of her hiftorical memoirs had 
been deftroyed : but this can be no excufe for printing them in 
the 2d part, after they had been given in the firft. The ar- 
ticles to which we allude fill nearly 32 pages, and relate to the 
firft adminiftration of her hufband. There are, indeed, in thefe 
42 pages fome few paflages that are new, containing fketches 
of charaClers drawn by a mafterly hand, if fuch an epithet may 
be applied to a lady’s production, The character of Louis XVI, 
is thus given: 





* For our account of the firft part, fee Appendix to Review, 
vol, xvH, 
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‘© Lewis XVI. behaved to his new minifiers with the greatelt ap- 
earance of franknefs and good nature. This man was not precifely 
what he was depicted by thofe who took a pleafure in vilifying him ; 
he was neither the brutifh blockhead, who was held up to the contempt 
of the people ; nor was he the honelt, kind, and fenfible creature, 
whom his friends extolled to the fkies. Nature had endowed him 
with ordinary faculties, which would have done very well in an ob- 
fcure ftation, but he was depraved by his princely education, and 
ruined by his mediocrity in dificult times, when his fafety could be ef- 
feéted only by the union of genius and virtue A common under- 
ftanding, educated for the throne, and taught diffimulation from the 
earlieit infancy, has a great-advantage in dealing with mankind. The 
art of fhewing to each perfon only what it is proper for him to {ce, is 
in him no more than a habit, the practice of which gives him the ap- 
pearance of ability ; but aman mutt be born an ideot indeed to appear 
a fool in fimilar circumftances. Lewis XVI. had befides an excellent 
memory, and an active turn of mind-; was never idle, and read a great 
deal. He had alfoa ready recollettion of the various treaties exifting 
between France and the neighbouring nations; was well verfed in 
hiftory, and was the beft geographer in the kingdom. His know- 
ledge of the names, and his application of them to the faces, of all 
the perfons about the court to whom they belonged, as well as his 
acquaintance with the anecdotes peculiar to each, had been extended 
to all the individuals who had diftinguifhed themfelves in any manner 
during the revolution; fo that it was impoffible to prefent to hima 
candidate for any place, concerning whom he had not formed an opi- 
nion, founded on particular facts. But Lewis X Vi. without elevation of 
foul, energy of mind, or firmnefs of character, had fuffered his views to 
be ftill further contracted, and his fentiments to be twifted, if I may ufe 
the expreffion, by religious prejudices, and jefuitical principles. Ele- 
vated ideas of religion, a beliefin God, and the hope of immortality, 
accord very well with philofophy, and fix it upon a broader bafis, at 
the fame time that they compofe the beft ornaments of the fuperftruc- 
ture. Woe to the legiflators who defpife thefe powerful means of in- 
{piring the political virtues, and of preferving the morals of the people! 
Even if they were illufions yet unborn, it would be neceffary to create 
and fofter them for the confolation of mankind. But the religion of 
our priefts prefents nothing but objects of puerile fear, and miferable 
practices, to fupply the place of good aétions ; and it fanétifies be- 
fides all the maxims of defpotifm which the authority of the church 
calls in to its aid. Lewis XVI. was afraid of hell, and of excommu- 
nication : with fuch weaknefs as this it was impoffible not to make a 
defpicable king. If he had been born two centuries before, and his 
wife had been a rational woman, he would have made no more noife 
in the world, than fo many other princes of the Capetian line, who 
have ‘* fretted their hour upon the ftage,”’ without doing either much 
good or much harm.—But raifed to the throne when the profligacy of 
ovis XV.’s court was at the higheft, and when the diforder of the 
finances was extreme, he was led away by a giddy woman, who 
united with Auftrian infolence the prefumption of youth and high 
birth, an inordinate love of pleafure, and all the thoughtleffnefs of a 
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light mind, and who was herfelf feduced by the vices of an Afiatic 
court, for which fhe had been but too well prepared by the example 
of her mother.—Lewis XVI. too weak to hold the reins of a govern- 
ment which was running to deftruction, haftened their common ruin 


by innumerable faults.— 

* Lewis XVI. conftantly fluQuating between the fear of irritating 
his fubjeéts, and the inclination of keeping them in awe, while in- 
capable of governing them, convoked the ftates general inftead of 
retrenching his experices, and introducing order into his court. 
After having himfelf fowed the feeds, and provided the means of 
innovation, be pretended to prevent it by the affectation of a power, 
againit which he had eftablifhed a principle of counteraction, and by 
fo doing only taught his people how to refift. Nothing remained for 
him but to facrifice one portion of his authority with a good grace, 
that he might preferve in the other the means of recovering the 
whole ; but for want of knowing how to go about it, he turned his 
attention to nothing but petty intrigues, the only kind familiar to the 
perfons chofen by himfeif and favoured by the queen. He had how- 
ever referved in the conftitution fufficient means of power and of hap- 

inefs, had he known how to be content; fo that, wanting as he was 
in abilities to prevent its eftablifhment, he might ftill have been faved 
by his good faith, if after having accepted it, he had fincerely en- 
deavoured to promote its execution. But always protefting, on the 
one hand, his intention to fupport what he was undermining on the 
other, the obliquity of his proceedings, and the fallacy of his con- 
duct, firft awakened diftruft, and at laft excited indignation. 

‘ As foon as he had appointed patriotic minifters, he made it his 
fole ftudy to infpire them with confidence ; and fo well did he fuc- 
ceed, that for the firft three weeks, Roland and Claviere were en- 
chanted with the good difpofition of the king. They dreamt of no- 
thing but a better order of things, and flattered themfelves that the 
revolution was at anend. ‘ Good God!’ I ufed to fay to them, 
“ every time I fee you fet off for the council with that wonderful con- 
fidence, it feems to me that you are about tocommita felly.? «I af- 
fure you,’ would Claviere anfwer, ‘that the king is perfedtly fenfible, 
that his intereft is connected with the obfervation of the new laws; he 
reafons too pertinently on the fubjeét not to be convinced of that 
truth.’ * Ma foi,’ aided Roland, ‘ if he be not an honeft man, he 
is the greateft knave in. the kingdom ; it is impoffible to carry diffi- 
mulation to fo great alength.’ As to me, I always replied that | had 
no faith in the love for the conftitution profeffed by aman who had 
been brought up in the prejudices of defpotifm, and the habits of en- 
joyment, and whofe recent condué proved him wanting in both ge- 
nius and virtue. My great argument was the flight to Varennes. — 

‘ In the mean time, the king iuffered his minilters to confer, read 
the gazette, or the Enghth newfpapers in the original language, or 
elfe wrote a few letters The fanétioning of decrees obtained more of 
his attention : he feldom gave his confent eafily, and never without 
a refufal; always declining to accede to the firft requeft, and poft- 
poning the matter to the next meeting, when he came with his opi- 
pion ready formed, though appearing to ground it upon the difcuffion. 
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As to great political affairs, he often eluded their inveftigation, by 
turning the converfation to general topics, or to fubjects fuited to each 


particular perfon. If war were the queftion, he would talk of travel- 
ling ; if diplomatic concerns were upon the carpet, he would relate 
the manners, or inquire into the local peculiarities of the country; or 
if the ftate of affairs at home were in difcuffion, he would dwell upon 
fome trifling detail of economy or agriculture. Roland he would 
gueftion about his works, Dumouriez concerning anecdotes, and {fo 
on: the council chamber was converted to a coffee-room, where na- 
thing was heard but idle converfation; nor were any minutes taken 
of the proceedings, nor was there any fecretary to keep them. At 
the end of tnree or four hours they broke up, without doing any thing 
but figning their names, and this was repeated three or four times 
a week.—‘ Why ’tis pitiable!’ cried I out of all patience, when on 
Roland’s return, 1 inquired what had pafled —* You are all in good 
humour, becaufe you experience no contradiction, and are treated 
with civility. You feem indeed to do whatever you pleafe in your 
feveral departments; but I am terribly afraid that you are duped— 
however the public bufinefs is not at a ftand—no, but much ume is 
loft ; for in the torrent of affairs that overwhelms you, I would rather fee 
you employ three hours in folitary meditation on the great interefts of 
the ftate, than {pend them in idle chat’ In the mean time the enemy 
were making tneir difpofitions ; for it had become abfolutely neceffary 
to declare war, a meafure which was the fubjeét of an animated dif- 
cuflion, and which the king did not feem to take without extreme re- 


pugnance.’ 


What will our Chriffian readers think of Madame Roranp 
for making it a ferious charge againft Louis XVI. that he had 
the weakne/s to be afraid of Ae// * ; or in other words that he 
fincerely believed in the doctrine taught by Chriftianity, that 
after death there is an account to be given of the aétions of 
men in this life, followed by rewards and punifhments? It 
would, perhaps, be happy for mankind, if all the potentates of 
the earth had the fame weakne/s / 

In commending the lady’s picture of the king, we have in 
view the boldnefs of the ftrokes and the beauty of the colour- 
ing : we pronounce not on the refemblance to the original. It 
would be going too far to give implicit credit to a political 
enemy in her fketch of a prince whom fhe wifhed to depofe, 
and the propriety and juftice of whofe dethronement fhe would 
naturally vindicate by reprefenting him as unworthy to reign. 
There are fome points in which fhe is evidently unjuft. She 
charges Louis with a backwardnefs to retrench his expences. 
On the other hand, many members of the Britifh parliament 





* This reminds us of the {neer caft by Bolingbroke at James II. 
or the old Pretender (we forget which of them it was,)—that “ he 
was afraid of the horns and the tail of the devil.” 
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have been loud in his prai(e for his readinefs to facrifice the 
pomp and {plendor of his houfehold tu the eafe of his fubjects ; 
and the edits by which he fupprefled various civil and military 
eftablifhments, and thus of his own mere motion created a 
fund of upwards of 40 millions of livres arifing from favings 
and fupprefled falaries, which he deflined to be employed in aid 
of the revenue, wil! be lafting monuments of this unfortunate 
monarch’s difpofition to lighten the burdens of his people. -We 
little expected to find in an account of Lou's XV1i. an attack 
on his mother-in-law the Great Emprefs-Queen Maria Terefa: 
but fuch a ceniure it undoubtedly contains ; for Madame Ro- 
ZAND fays that Marie Anto nette * was herlelf feduced by the 
vices of an Afiatic court, for which fhe had been but too well 
prepared by the example of her mother.” We had often heard 
of the religion and devotion of Maria Verefa; we had heard of 
their having been carried toa degree of enthufiafm more tuited 
to a cloifter than a palace: but till now we had not heard of 
any ill example given by her to her children. 

The fecond part of this work may in a great meafure be 
likened to a gallery of paintings, in which we find a great num- 
ber of well executed portraits of ‘perfons who have diftinguifhed 
themfelves in the courfe of the French revolution: let us caft 
an eye at fome of them. 

Monge, who in Roland’s fecond adminiftration was placed at 
the head of the naval department, makes a ftrikirg figure. He 
is thus prefented to our view: 

‘ Good-humoured, thick-witted, and inclined to drollery, Monge 
was a ftone-cutter at Mezieres, where the Abbe Boifut, perceiv- 
ing him to have a turn that way, initiated him in the mathema- 
ticks, and encouraged him with fix livres a week: but when b 
dint of application he had got forward in the world, he ceafed to 
vifit his benefactor, whofe equal he was become. Accuftomed to 
calculate immutable elements, Monge had no knowledge of man- 
kind, or of public affairs: heavy and awkward in his pleafantry, 
whenever he made an attempt at wit, he recalled to my recollec- 
tion the Bears kept in the ditches ef the city of Berne, whofe 
plavful tricks, correfponding with their uncouth form, amufe the 
paffers by.’ 

Le Brun, the minifter for foreign affairs after the depofition 
of the king, is thus drawn: 

. ¢ Le Brun, employed in the office of foreign affairs, paffed for a 
man of found underftanding, becanfe he had never any flights of fancy, 
and for a man of abilities, becaufe he had been a pretty good clerk. 
He was tolerably well acquainted with the diplomatic chart, and could 
draw up a fenfible letter or report. In ordinary times, he would 
have been very well fituated in the department which is the leaft one- 
rous, and where the bufinefs is the moft agreeable to tranfa@. But 
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he had none of that activity of mind and character, which it was ne- 
ceflary to difplay at the moment he wes called to the miniftry, IIl- 
informed of what was going on among our neighbours, and fending ta 
foreign courts men, who, although not deftitute of merit, had none 
of thofe qualities which ferve as a recommendation, and who could 
hardly penetrate further than the anti-chambers of the great; he nei- 
ther employed the kind of intrigue, by which occuvation might have 
been given at home to thofe who withed to attack us, nor the kind of 
grandeur with which a powerful ftate fhould inveft its acknowledged 
agents to procure itfelf refpect—-* What are you about?” faid Roland 
fometimes. ¢ In your place, I would have put all Europe in motion, 
and have affured peace to France, without the afliftance of arms; I 
would take care to know what is going on in every cabinet, and exert 
my influence there.? Le Brun was never in hafte; and now, in 
Augutt 1793, Semonville, who ought to have been at Conitantinople 
eight months ago, has jult been intercepted in his way through 


Switzerland.’ 

Who would imagine, when viewing the following pi@ture, 
that it was that of the madman who fo little knew how to ferve 
his country, that he had nearly involved it in a war with its 
only ally, when he was recalled from America? 


« I faw Genett, I defired to fee him again, and | fhould always be 
pleafed with his company, His judgment is folid, his mind enlight- 
ened: he has as much amenity as decency of manners; his converfa- 
tion is inftruétive and agreeable, and equally free from pedantry and 
from affeétation: gentlenefs, propriety, grace, and reafon, conititute 
his character ; and with all this merit he unites the advantage of 
{peaking Englifh with fluency, Let the ignorant Robefpierre, and 
the extravagant Chabot, declaim againft fuch a man, by calling him 
the friend of Briffot; let them procure by their clamours the recal of 
the one, and the trial of the other, they will only add to the proofs of 
their own villany and ftupidity, without hurting the fame of thofe whom 


they may deprive of exiftence.’ 


This portrait of Gene/?, though it may do credit to the pencil 
of Madame Rotanp, will certainly much injure her judgment 
and her authority in the inveftigation of the human character. 
Gene/i’s correfpondence with the American government ferves 
to fhew that he was the very reverfe of what he is here repre- 
fented to be. 

The pictures of our two countrymen, the famous. Thomas 
Paine and the Rev. David Williams, are thus drawn : 

‘ Among the perfons whom I was in the habit of receiving, and of 
whom I have already defcribed the moft remarkable, Paine deferves 
to be mentioned. Declared a French citizen, as one of thofe cele- 
brated foreigners, whom the nation was naturally defirous of adopt- 
ing, he was known by writings which had been ufetul in the American 
revolution, and which might have contributed to produce one inEngland. 


{ thall not, however, take upon me to pronounce an abfolute judgment 
upon 
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upon his character, becaufe he underftood French without {peaking it, 
and becaufe that being nearly my cafe in regard to Englith, I was lefs 
able to converfe with him than to liften to his converfation with thofe 
whofe political fkill was greater than my own. 

« The boldnefs of his conceptions, the originality of his ftyle, and 
the ftriking truths which he throws with defiance into the midft of 
thofe whom they offend, have neceffarily attracted great attention ; 
but I think him better fitted to fow the feeds of popular commotion, 
than to lay the foundation or prepare the form of a government. 
Paine throws light upon a revolution better than he concurs in the 
making of a conftitution. He takes up, and eftablifhes thofe great 
principles, of which the expofition ftrikes every eye, gains the ap- 
plaufe of a club, or excites the enthufiafm of a tavern; but for cool. 
difcuffion in a committee, or the regular labours of a legiflator, I 
conceive David Williams infinitely more proper than he. Williams, 
made a French citizen alfo, was not chofen a member of the Conven- 
tion, in which he would have been of more ufe ; but he was invited by 
the government to repair to Paris, where he paffed feveral months, 
and frequently conferred with the moft active reprefentatives of the 
nation. A deep thinker, and a real friend to mankind, he appeared 
to me to combine their means of happinefs, as well as Paine feels and 
defcribes the abufes which conftitute their mifery. I faw him, from 
the very firft time he was prefent at the fittings of the affembly, un- 
eafy at the diforder of the debates, afflicted at the influence exercifed 
by the galleries, and in doubt whether it were poffible for fuch men, 
in fuch circumftances, ever to decree a rational conftitution. I think 
that the knowledge which he then acquired of what we were already, 
attached him more ftrongly to his country, to which he was impatient 
to return. How is it poflible, faid he, for men to debate a queftion, 
who are incapable of liftening to each other? Your nation does not 
even take pains to preferve that external decency, which is of fo 
much confequence in public affemblies : a giddy manner, careleffnefs, 
and a flovenly perfon, are no recommendations to a Jegiflator; nor 
is any thing indifferent which paffes in public, and of which the effe& 
is repeated every day.—Good Heaven! what would he fay now, if 
he were to fee our fenators dreft, fince tiie 31ft of May, like water- 
men, in long trowfers, a jacket and a cap, with the bofom of their 
fhirts open, and {wearing and gefticulating like drunken /aas- culottes ? 
He would think it perfectly natural for the people to treat them like 
their lackeys, and for the whole nation, debafed by its exceffes, to 
crouch beneath the rod of the firft defpot who fhall find means to re- 
duce it to fubjeftion.— Williams is equally fit to fill a place in the 
parliament, or the fenate, and will carry with him true dignity where- 
ever he goes.’ 


On thefe two portraits we will make no remarks ; the ori- 
ginals are well known to many of our readers, who can there- 
fore decide on the refemblance.—Leaving the piure gallery, 
we find the author vindicating the eftablifhment of an office for 
public fpirit, that owed its inftitution to her hufband while he 
was in the miniftry, the object of which was to keep up the 
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revolutionary {pirit in the people by tranfmitting, gratis, to the 
various popular focieties and conftitutional clergymen, the pub- 
lic papers beft calculated for that purpofe.—She next gives an 
account of her fecond arreft and confinement in the prifon of 
St. Pelagie, in the courfe of which fhe takes an opportunity of 
beftowing the higheft praife on Charlotte Corday, the murderer 
of Marat, ftyling her a heroine worthy of a better age.—Of 
Louvet, whom we are to fuppofe one of the famous founders of 
the republic, and who now makes fo great a figure at Paris, 
fhe {peaks in terms of ftrong difapprobation.—Her intimate 
acquaintance with our Englifh authors may be collected from 
the following pafiage, relative to her employment during her 
imprifonment : 


« As I felt that it was neceffary to vary my occupations, I bought 
crayons and took up my drawing again, which I had laid afide fora 
jong while. Fortitude does not confift folely in rifing fuperior to cir- 
cumftances by an effort of the mind, but tn maintaining that elevation 
by fuitable conduét and care. Whenever unfortunate or irritating events 
take me by furprife, I am not content with calling up the maxims of 
philofophy to fupport my courage ; but I provide agreeable amufe- 
ments for my mind, and do not neglect the health-preferving art to 
keep myfelf in a juft equilibrium. I laid out my days then with a 
certain fort of regularity. In the morning I ftudied the Englifh lan- 

uage in Shaftefbury’s Effay on Virtue, and in the verfes of ‘'homfon. 

he found metaphyfics of the one, and the enchanting defcriptions of 
the other, tranfported me by turns to the intellectual regions, and to 
the midft of the molt touching {cenes of nature. Shaftefbury’s reafon 
gave new ftrength to mine, and his thoughts invited meditation ; 
while Thomfon’s fenfibility, and his delightful and fublime pi¢tures, 
went to my heart, and charmed my imagination. I afterwards fat 
down to my drawing till dinner time.’ 


Of Collot d’ Herbois, who became fo leading a man in the 
councils of France, fhe moft contemptuoufly and indignantly 
exprefles herfelf. 

We are next prefented with fome ‘ rapid obfervations on the 
indiétment drawn up by Amar againft the members of the Con- 
vention’ of Briffot’s party ; and afterward with the author’s 
‘ Jaft thoughts,’ to which fhe prefixes as a motto the well 
known Englifh line-** To be or not to be, that is the que- 
ftion ;”” and to which fhe fubjoins, * It will foon be refolved in 
regard to me.’ From thefe thoughts we learn that, defpairing 
of meeting with a fair trial or impartial juftice from her judges, 
fhe refolved to make a Roman end, and perifh by her own hands ; 
preparing for this event, fhe made her will, and wrote fome 
very affecting letters to her daughter, to her faithful maid fer- 
vant Fleury, and to her friend Bofc, editor of the work, Part 
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of her letter to him we will extract, as it turns on the awful 
fubject of fuicide. It is as follows : 


‘ Your letter, my dear Bofc, was highly welcome: it difcovers to 
me your whole heart, and the full extent of your attachment. We 
do not however differ fo much as you imagine ; we did not under. 
ftand each other perfectly. It was not my intention to depart at that 
moment, but to procure the means of doing fo when I fhould deem 
it fitting. 1 was defirous of rendering homage to the truth, as I have 
it in my power to do, and then to make my exzt juft before the laf 
ceremony. [thought it noble thus to deceive the tyrants. I had 
Jong ruminated on this fubjeét; and I fwear to you, that it was 
not infpired by weaknefs I am perfectly well: my head is as 
cool, and my ({pirit as unbroken, as ever. ‘True it is, however; 
that the prefent trial embitters my forrows, and inflames my indig- 
nation. I thought that the fugitives alfo had been taken up. It is 
poflible that deep grief, and the exaltation of fentiments already ter- 
rible, matured in the fecret receffes of my hearta refolution, to which 
my mind did not fail to afcribe the mott excellent motives. 

« Called upon to give evidence in this affair, I thought that it ne- 
ceffarily changed my mode of proceeding. I was determined to avail 
mylelf of the opportunity to reach the goal with greater celerity: I 
intended to thunder, and then to make a finifh. 1 thought that this 
very circumftance would authorize me to {peak without referve, and 
that | ought to have it in my pocket when going into court. I did 
not however wait for it to fupport my character. During the hours 
of expectation that | paffed in the clerk’s office, in the midit of ten 
perfons, officers, judges ot the other fedtions, &c. and in the hearing 
of Hebert and Chabot, who came into the next room, I fpoke with 
equal energy and freedom. My turn to be heard did not comes they 
were to fetch me the fecond day after: the third however is almott 
over, and nobody has yet appeared. 1 fear that thefe knaves per- 
ceive that | may poflibly furnifh an interefting epifode, and think 
that, after having fummoned me, it is better to reje&t my evi- 
dence. 

‘ | wait with impatience, and am now afraid that I fhall not have 
an opportunity of acknowledging my friends in their prefence. You 
are of opinion, my dear Bofc, that in either cafe | ought to wait for, 
and not haften the cataflrophe ; it is on this alone that we are not per- 
fectly agreed. It feems to me, that there would be weaknefs in re- 
ceiving the coup-de-grace from the hands of others inftead of taking it 
from one’s own; and in expofing one’s felf to the infolent clamours of 
a brutal populace, as unworthy of fuch an example as incapable of 
turning it to any account. No doubt it would have been right to do 
fo three months ago ; but now it will be loft upon the prefent genera 
tion ; and as to pofterity, the other refolution, well managed, will have 


"quite as good an effec. 


‘ You fee that you did not underftand me.—Examine then the 
matter in the fame point of view in which it ftrikes me: it is not at alt 
the fame as that in which you fee it. When you fhall thus have ma- 
turely confidered it, I will abide by your determination.’ © 


She 
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She next gives us ¢ notes on her trial, and the examination by 
which it began;’ to which are added ‘a draft of a defence 
intended to be read to the tribunal,’ together with a copy of the 
indi@ment, and the record of the conviction and judgment. We 
find fubjoined, probably from the pen of M. Bofé, a fhort ace 
count of the proceedings and judgment : 

« Such (fays he,) was the fentence that fent to the fcaffold, at 
thirty-nine years of age, a woman, whofe energetic difpofition, feel- 
ing heart, and cultivated mind, rendered her the delight and admira- 
tion of all who knew her. Her death reflects equal glory upon her 
fex, and difgrace upon her executioners. 

« It does not belong to me to draw her character: her writings 
fpeak ; her conduct bears witnefs in her favour; and hiftory will fome 
day or other revenge the injuftice of her contemporaries. 

‘ This fentence was preceded, for form’s fake, and according to 
the cuftom of that horrible tribunal, by a mock trial (dééars), in 
which citizenefs Roland was not allowed to fpeak, and in which hired 
rufians vomited forth the moft palpable calumnies before other ruf- 
fians, the execrable tools of Robefpierre, fo unworthily honoured with 
the title of judges and jurors. 1 have not been able to procure the 
proceedings, which, as every body knows, muft not be taken down in 
writing: but I know that only one perfon paid a tribute to truth, and 
that he was fome time after fent on that account to the fcaffold. [I 
mean the worthy Lecocq, who for eight months only had lived with 
Roland as a fervant, and whofe excellent qualities rendered him 
worthy of a better fate.’ 

This laft anecdote fhews that all the philofophic friends of 
this philofophic woman were too prudent to run any rifk in her 
favour ; and that it was only from one perfon, who moved in 
the humble fphere of a fervant, that fhe experienced any mark 
of active friendfhip. Pity that fuch friendfhip fhould have led 
only to the guillotine ! 

Ricuffe * thus defcribes her behaviour in her laft moments : 


‘ The day when fhe was condemned, fhe was neatly dreffed in 
white; and her long black hair flowed loofely to her waift. She 
would have moved the mott favage heart, but thofe monfters had no- 
heart at all. Her drefs, however, was not meantto excite pity; but 
was chofen as a fymbol of the purity of her mind. After her con- 
demnation, fhe paffed. through the wicket with a quick flep, befpeak- 
ing fomething like joy ; and indicated, by an expreflive gefture, that 
fhe was condemned to die. She had, for the companion of her mif- 
fortune, a man whofe fortitude was not equal to her own, but whom 
fhe found means to infpire with gaiety, fo cheering and fo rea), that it 
feveral times brought a {mile upon his face. 


—™ 





* Author of Memoires d’un Détenu, Sc. from which work the parti- 
culars here recited, of the laft moments of this heroine, are extracted. 
For our account of M. Riouge’s publication, fee. Appendix to M.R, 
vol, xvii. N.S. ; 
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‘ At the place of execution, fhe bowed down before the ftatue of 
liberty, and pronounced thefe memorable words: O Liberty, how 
many crimes are committed in thy name!” 


Inftead of furnifhing us with any reafon for retracting the 
favourable judgment which, in our review of the firft part, we 
pafled on the literary charadter of this high-fpirited female and 
republican philofepher, this fecond part contains abundant 
proofs that it was founded on ftrict juftice. In truth, the rifes 
in our eftimation, on the moft critical examination of her talents, 
of the qualities of her mind, of the energy of her language, and of 
the polith of her ftyle. Too much confidence in her powers, 
and too little attention to the fuggelftions of worldly prudence, 
operated her downfall. She thought that fhe could overcome 
dangers and her enemies by braving them: but fhe found on 
the fcaffold that fhe was fatally miftaken. 

We now come to the Third Part of her Appeal; and we muft 
fay that what reputation fhe gains by it as a writer, fhe lofes as 
awoman. Weare not of that defcription of men who cannot 
bear to fee philofophy in petticoats: but we think that a female 
muft always appear to moft advantage, when delicacy is the 
leading feature in her character. There are fubje&ts which, 
through refpect for public decency, men feel it unpleafant to 
mention in printed works, even when required to do it profef- 
fionally. What then ought we to think of a woman who fhould 
dwell minutely, in a work intended for the public eye, on certain 
ideas, to which delicacy would not allow fo much asa hintina 
mixed company? We are forry to be compelled to fay that this 
has been done by Madame RoLanpD, who feems to have been 
fo devoted to philofophy, as not to deem herfelf under any ob- 
ligation to remember to what fex fhe belonged. This cenfure 
does not proceed from fqueamifhnefs ; we defpife falfe delicacy: 
but there is a decorum which ought indifpenfably to be ob- 
ferved by every one who addrefles the public, and the difregard 
of which is highly cenfurable in any author, but more particu- 
Jarly ina female. We wifh, therefore, for the credit of Madame 
R. that her‘editor had omitted the paflages on which thefe ob- 
fervations are founded.— We do not charge her with having 
mentioned the fubjects in queftion indelicately ; on the contrary, 
fhe wraps them up with all poffible attention to decorum: but 
we blame her for having touched on them at all ;—they were 
in themfelves by no means nec¢flary to keep up the thread of 
her narrative. 

After this preliminary remark, we are now to make our 
readers acquainted with the outlines of the third part of this 
Appeal, 1t contains a minute account of Madame R.’s life, 
from 
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from her earlieft infancy to the death of her mother, and of the 
various fuitors who afpired to the honour of her hand: the lift 
of the latter, which is given with great humour and with curious 
remarks, tinged not a little with vanity, (for philofophy is not 
always able to fupprefs in a female breaft the pride ufually in- 
fpired by along train of admirers,) exhibits a motley groupe of 
perfons of very different difpofitions, habits, profeflions, and 
fituations in life, chiefly in the humble walks. Our heroine 
did not move originally in a fphere from which a philofopher 
might be expected to ftart. Her father, M. Padlipon, was an 
engraver, who alfo cultivated painting and enamelling. She 
was headftrong and obftinate even while a child; and we fear 
that fhe did not drop that difpofition with her childhood. We 
do not know whether thofe, who are advocates for putting the 
Old Teftament into the hands of children, will thank Madame 
R. for the following obfervations : 

‘ To the Bible 1 was intereftingly attached, and I continually re- 
forted to it. In our old tranflations things are expreffed in their naked 
plainnefs, without the fmallef circumlocution, as ia books of anatomy. 
] was ftruck with certain fimple expreiions, which have never efcaped 
my memory. Hence I derived information not ufually given to girls 
of my age; but it exhibited itfelf to me in no very feducing light. I 
had too much exercife for my thoughts to be inclined to give atten- 
tion to things of this mere material nature, and which appeared to 
my imagination endowed with fo few attractions.’ 

She had from the firft dawn of reafon an infatiable thirft for 
information, and was“{carcely ever without a book in her hand, 
when fhe was not employed at her mufic or meals. While fhe 
was’ yet quite a girl, fhe had become acquainted with the 
works of Voltaire, (particularly his Candide,) with Locke, 
Fenelon, and many other celebrated writers. She learned Latin, 
engraving, drawing, mufic, dancing, arithmetic, algebra, geo- 
graphy, hiftory, heraldry, law of contraéts, metaphyfics. She 
itudied Montefquieu, Folard, Pafcal, Buriamaqui, Rouffesu, 
and various other authors, moral, critical, metaphyfical, and 
dramatic. 

‘ During two months, (fays fhe,) that I ftudied Defcartes and 
Malebranche, I had confidered my kitten, when fhe mewed, merely 
as a piece of mechanifm performing its movements; but in thus fepa- 
rating fentiment from its figns, I feemed to fill the office of a diffector, 
and found no longer any thing attractive or intereiting in the world. 
Lthought it infinitely more delightful to furnifh every thing with a 
foul; and indeed, rather than difpenfe with it, I fhould have adopted 
the fyftem of Spinofa. Helvetius did me confiderable injury by anni- 
hilating all my moft ravifhing illufions; every where he exh:bited a 
mean and revolting felf-intereft: yet what fagacity! what luminous 
developement! I perfuaded myfelf that Heivetius delineated man- 
kind as they had been disfigured and depraved by an erroneous and 
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vicious form of fociety ; and I judged it ufeful to be acquainted with 
his fyftem, as a fecurity againft the knaveries of the world; but £ 
was upon my guard againft adopting his principles refpe&ting man in 
the abftraét, and applying them to the appreciation of my own ac- 
tions. I would not fo undervalue and degrade myfelf: I felt myfelf 
capable of a generofity, of which he did not admit the poffibility. 
With what delight did 1 oppofe to his fyftem the great exploits of 
hiftory, and the virtues of the heroes it has celebrated! IJ never read 
the recital of a glorious deed but I faid to myfelf: * it is thus I 
would have aéted.’’ I became a paflionate admirer of republics, 
where I found the moft virtues to awake my admiration, and the men 
beft deferving of my efteem. I became perfuaded, that their form of 
polity was the only one calculated to produce both: I felt myfelf not 
unequal to the former; J repulfed with difdain the idea of uniting my- 
felf to a man inferior to the latter; and I demanded, with a figh, why 
I was not born amidit thefe republics,’ 


She acquaints us with her firft doubts refpecting the efta- 
blifhed religion of her. own country, which led her on from 
ftep to ftep, till her philofophy had completely triumphed over 
revelation. She infifts, however, that her lite continued to be 
as moral as when fhe molt firmly believed in the gofpel. Her 
political creed underwent a fimilar change; and her rooted love 
of monarchy was converted into an enthufiaftic attachment to 
republican forms of government. She mentions her failings, 
we do not mean vices, with candor: but fhe dwells with com- 
placency on her accomplifhments ard good qualities. If we 
believe her, fhe never offended any one by her wit, nor by an 
affumed fuperiority or difplay of talents; fhe tells us that her 
firft objects were to pleafe and do good; and that fhe well 
deferved what St. Lette faid of her, that ** with wit to point 
an epigram, fhe had never fuffered one to efcape her.” We, 
however, are a little fceptical on this head; for the different 
fpeeches made both againit her and her hufband, in the early 
part of the Convention, afford grounds for a belief that her 
writings and manners made many enemies. 

It is not our intention to {well our review with extracts from 
this third part: but there is one fubject which Madame R. has 
treated with fo much ability, that our readers will probably 
thank us for laying it betoie them. It is a picture of her per- 
fon drawn by her own hand, and feemingly without flattery : 

« To the newly acquired fenfations of a frame fanguine and well 
organized, were infenfibly joined ail the modifications of a defire to 
pleafe. 1 loved to appear well drefled. This, perhaps, is as proper 
a place as any to introduce my portrait. At fourteen years, as now, 
my ftature was precifely five feet, for I had completed my growth ; 
my leg ani foot were well formed ; the hips full znd bold; the cheft 
‘large, and relieved by a fine bofom; my fhoulders of an elegant 


form; my carriage firm and graceful, my walk lightand quick; tuch 
was 
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was the firlt coup d’@il. The detail of my figure had nothing ftriking 
in it, except a great frefhnefs of colour, and much foftnefs and ex- 
preflion. In examining particulars, ‘* Where, (it might be faid,) 1s 
the beauty ?”? Nota featureis regular, but all pleafe. ‘The mouth 1s 
rather large ; one fees a thovfand more pretty: but where is there a 
{mile fo tender and feductive? ‘The eye, on the contrary, is not 
large enough, and its iris is of a greyifh hue, but, placed on the fur- 
face of the face, the look open, trank, lively, and tender, crowned 
with brown eye-brows (the colour of my hair), and well delineated, 
it varies in its expreffion as the fenfible heart of which it indicates the 
movements: fzrious and indignant, it fometimes aftonithes; but it 
charms oftener, and is alwaysawake. The nofe pave me fome unea- 
finefs; | thought it too full at the end ; neverthelefs, confidered witha 
the reft, and particularly in profile, the effect of the face was not in- 


jared by it. The forehead, broad, high, with the hair retiring, 


elevated eye-brows, and veins in the form of a Greek Y, that {welled 
at the flightelt emotion, afforded an en/emble little allied to the infig- 
nificance of fo many countenances. As tothe chin, which was rather 
retiring, it has the precife characters attributed by phyfiognomitfts to 
the voluptuary. Indecd, when I combine all the peculiarities of my 
character, | doubt if ever an individual was more formed for pleafure, 
or has tafted it fo little. ‘The complexion was clear rather than fair, 
its colours vivid, frequently heightened by a fudden boiling of the 
blood, occafioned by nerves the moit irritable; the fkin foft and 
fmooth ; the arms finely rounded; the hand elegant without being 
{mail, becaufe the fingers, long and flender, announce dexterity and 
preferve grace; teeth white and well ranged; and, laitly, the pleni- 
tude and plumpnefs of perfect health: —fuch are the gifts with which 
nature had endowed me I have loit many of them, particularly fuch 
as depend upon bloom and plenitude of figure; but thofe which re- 
main are fuffictent to conceal, without any affiftance of art, five or fix 
years of my age, and the perfons who fee me mutt be informed of what 
it is, to believe me more.than two or three and thirty. It is only fince 
my beauty has faded, that [ have known what was its extent; while 
in its bloom 1 was unconfcious of its worth; and perhaps this igno- 
rance augmented its value. I do not regret its lofs, becaufe I have 
never abufed it; but if my duty could accord with my tafte to leave 
lefs inetfe&ive what remains of it, I certainly fhould not be mortified. 
My portrait has frequently been drawn, painted, and engraved, but 
none of thefe imitations gives an idea of my perfon*; itis difficult to 
feizc, becauie [ have more foul than figure, more expreffion than feae 
tures. This a common artift cannot exprefs; it is probable even that 
he would not perceive it. My phyfiognomy kindles in proportion to 
the intereft with which 1 am infpired, in the fame manner as my mind 
is developed in proportion to the mind with which I have to a&. I 
find myfelf fo dull with anumber of people, that perceiving the abun- 
dance of my refources with perfons of talent, I have imagined, in my 
fimplicity, that to them alone I was indebied for it. I generally 
pleafe, becaufe I have an averfion to offend ; but it is not granted to 
all to find me handfome, or to difcover what I am worth. I can fup- 
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pofe an old coxcomb, enamoured of himfe!f, and vain of difplaymg 
his flender ftock of fcience, fifty years in acquiring, who might fee 
me for ten years together without difcovering that I could do more 
than caft up a bill, or cut cut a fhirt. Camil ile Defmoulins was right 
when he expreffed his amazement, that ** at my age, and with fo 
little beauty,’ > 1 had ftill what he calls adorers. I have never {fpoken 
to him, but it is probable that with a perfonage of his amp I thould 
be cold and filent, if l were not abfolutely repulfive. But he ftumbled 

not upon the truth in fuppofing me toholdacourt. I hate gallants as 
much as I defpife flaves, and I know perfecily how to bafile your 
complimenters. | have need, above all things, of efteem and bene- 
volence ; admire me afterwards if you will, but I cannot live without 
being refpected and cherithed: this feldom fails from thofe who fee me 
often, and who poffeis, at the fame time, a foond underftanding and 
a heart’ 

[t fiould be remarked that the French meafure of a foot is 
confiderably longer than ours ; fo that Madame Roranp was 
much taller than an Englifh reader would think her, on finding 
that her ftature did not exceed five feet. At the period of her 
life with which the third® part of her Appeal clofes, fhe had not 
feen M. RoLtaAnp, who afterward became her hufband, 

The tranflator has executed his tafk very decently: but he 
has admitted a number of expreflions not to be borne in our 
language. Citixcnnefs is a word that cannot be called an ac- 
quilition to the Briuth vocabulary, any more than the phrafe 


arveflation. 
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Art. TV. Memoire fur les Finances: A Memoir on the Finances. By 

.P. Moxtesquiou. 8vo. pp. 6c. DuPont. Paris. 1795. 
TH author of this traét is the celebrated General MonrTe_Es- 

eurou ; who, though he had made a conqueft of Savoy, 
and rendered the French republic the moft effential fervices, was 
compelled to fly from his country, as the only means of faving his 
lite, ‘The caufe of his flight was as honourable to him as it was 
difgraceful to his enemies. His crime was that he had not laid 
fiege to and carried the city of Geneva, which had given no 
other caufe of offence to the Convention, than that it had taken 
meafures for its own fecurity ; meafures net peculiar to the 
then fituation of affairs, but fuch as the Genevans had been in 
the practice of taking as often as Sardinia and France were at 
war. General M.’s prudence and moderation, at this time, 
were of the utmoft fervice to the French republic; for, had he 
attempted to make himlelf mafter of Gencva, he would moft 
infallibly have had to maintain a war againft the Swifs Can- 
tons ; who would not have fuffered a city that has always been 
confidered as the key of Switzerland, to fall into the hands of 
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France. The Swifs on the firft notice of danger flew to the 
aflittance of their allies the Genevans, and fent a body of troops 
jato their city for its defence. ‘This gave umbrage to the Ja- 
cobins, who would have driven them out by force of arms, and 
at the expence of a war with the only nation contiguous to the 
French territory, that had till then obferved a fyftem of neu- 
trality. General M. procured the removal of the Swifs garri- 
fon at Geneva by the amicable means of a treaty: this treaty, 
highly honourable to all parties, was by the Jacobins imputed 
to him as acrime; and, as to be accufed, convid?ed, and exe- 
cuted, were then fynonymous terms, he thought it beft to 
efcape from the hands of his enemies. As his perfon was no 
longer in their power, they could attack only his property ; 
his name was accordingly placed in the lift of emigrants, and 
his eftate was confifcated. Since the change of fyftem in Paris, 
which took place after the complete difcomfiture of the Jaco- 
bins, the Convention decreed that his name fhould be obliterated 
from the emigrant lift, that his eftate fhould be reftored tohim, 
and that he himfelf fhould be at liberty to return to his country. 
By a ftrange and unaccountable inconfiftency, Soulavie, the 
French agent or minifter, who had been the caufe of al] the 
horrors aiterward committed at Geneva, and who had fince 
been imprifoned at Paris to tzke his trial for the fame, has been 
difchatged from confinement, and fuffered to go unprofecuted 
for crimes, for which his life would have been but a poor expia- 
tion. If MontTEesquiou were innocent, Sou/avie was a great 
criminal, and wice verf{4. To treat both as innocent was the 

moft grofs perverfion of juftice. However, fuch things are. 
In the memoir before us, General M. defends the wifdom 
and propriety of the meafure originally adopted by the confti- 
tuent aflembly, of iffuing the paper money known by the name 
of aflignats. It is very natural that he fhould here declare 
himfelf the advocate of that fyftem, as (we believe) he himfelf 
was the author of it: but, in his zeal for the reputation of 
this favourite child of his brain, he appears to us to overftep 
the bounds of prudence; for he attacks, indire€tly indeed, the 
meafures fince purfued by the legiflative aflembly and the Con- 
vention, which have fo greatly difcredited the affignats, and 
rendered them of very little value. ‘The emiffion originally 
intended by the conftituent aflembly was not to exceed 1200 
millions of livres: but fome uncontroulable circumftances 
forced that body to fend into circulation affignats to the amount 
of 100 millions more than that fum; yet, fays he, notwith- 
ftanding this, the enemies of this paper money were not able to 
fink it more than 10 per cent. below par in exchange for mo- 
ney, as long as the meafures adopted by the conftituent alembly 
Nn3 were 
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were refpe€ted. He tells us that the legiflative affembly de- 
parted but little from the rules laid down by its predeceflors, fo 
long as it was untainted with the diforganizing fyftem : but, 
when emigrations began to multiply ; when individuals, wifh- 
ing to put their fortunes in a place of fafety, crouded to procure 
bills of exchange on foreign countries, for affignats ; then the 
depreciation wenton rapidly. ‘ A wife government,’ he adds, 
an affembly firmly ftedfaft to found principles, by removing the 
caufes of terror, would have put an end to the effects of it.’ 
It is evident that the emigrations, to which he alludes, were not 
merely thofe that were occafioned by a with in the emigrants to 
reftore to the crown the unlimited power that had been wrelted 
from it, but fuch as were produced by a general apprehenfion 
that things were running on to a ftate, in which there would 
be little or no fecurity for property. Does not all this, then, 
tend to infinuate, at leaft, that the people had deftroyed the 
country and ruined its refources by pulling down the work of 
the conftituent affembly, and demolifhing the throne which it 
had ereéted on the bas of a free conftitution? Is not this at 
Jeaft an indireé&t cenfure on thofe who abol:fhed the limited 
monarchy, and endeavoured to raife on its ruins a democratic 
republic ? 

We confefs that, furveying the political life of our author 
from the meeting of the conftituent aflembly, and reviewing 
the work before us, as well as the fpeeches which he delivered 
in that aflembly, we are reduced to the neceflity of forming an 
opinion at once favourable to his abilities, and difreputable to his 
principles, with the fingle exception of thofe which he difplayed 
in his conduét towards Geneva. How aman, who had la- 
boured fo hard to eftablifh a limited monarchy, as the founda- 
tion of true happinefs to his country, could almoft in an intiant 
work fo fudden a change in himfelt, as to be able to confent to 
fight the battles of a republic built on the ruins of that monar- 
chy, is what weare not able tocomprehend. Paul, in his way 
to Damafcus, fuddenly became a prolelyte to the religion which 
he was then perfecuting; the change, however, was miracu- 
lous. We donot know that it was by miracle that our author, 
from being a fteady adherent to a conftitutional monarchy on 
principle, was converted in an inftant into the fupporter of a 
republic which had jult triumphed over that monarchy. He 
had fworn to maintain a conftitution, one article of which 
fecured inviolability to the perfon of the king; and yet he could 
eafily bring himflelf to ferve under the orders of thofe who had 
dethroned and imprifoned that very king. He inveighs moft 
bitterly againft the Jacobins ; and yet by the Jacobins the king 
was pulled down; by them the conititutional fabric was demo- 
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lifhed ; by them the monarchy was turned into a republic; ina 
word, from a miniftry of their creation he received his orders 5 
and under the government of the Jacobins he confented to 
retain the command of aa army, which, as well as himfelf, had 
{worn to maintain the inviolability of the hereditary reprefenta- 
tive of the nation. Thus he contributed, as far as in him lay, 
to ftrengthen the hands of thofe who had overturned all his owa 
Jabours in the conftituent aflembly, and to enable them ftill 
more and more to {cout the very idea of the king’s inviolability, 
by calling for his trial and death. In his defence againit the 
charges brought againit him by his enemies, our author labours 
only to prove that he was faithful to his fecond employers, the 
founders of the republic ; and we believe he was fo truly fo, 
that theirs were the laft hands in the world by which he ought 
to fall, for he ferved them and their caufe with a fidelity which 
was equalled only by the importance of his fervices : but we have 
feen no work in which he replies to the charge brought againft 
him by another party, who will not allow themfelves to be fe- 
cond to any body of men whatever in love of liberty and zeal 
for the happinefs of mankind ; we mean the partizans of the 
conftitution of 1791. They call him an apoftate, falfe to his 
principles, to that conftitution which he had a hand in framing, 
to the chief magiftrate who had been placed at the head of it, 
and to the eaths by which he had bound himfelf to maintain and 
fupport him there. We do not fay that he may not be able to 
defend himfelf on thefe heads, but we think it a much more 
difficult tafk than he found in the conqueft of Savoy. 

In the publication before us, he fhews what fhould have been 
done to prevent the depreciation of affignats, and what ought 
now to be done to reftore them to the true level of their value. 
He fays that they reprefent a real and fubftantial property; and as 
they fall, the value of the thing reprefented ought to rife in the 
fame proportion: but he forgets that the value not merely of 
paper, but of lands, will fall when, in the opinion of the public, 
the pofleffion of them becomes precarious. A fixed government, 
pofleffing the confidence of the people, would do more than all 
the minifters of finance in the world, towards raifing the value 
of lands ; the idea of fecurity of property being generally exe 
tended and entertained, the eftates which form the fund for the 
redemption of aflignats would rapidly rife in value; and fo 
would of courfe the paper which is the fign or reprefentative of 
thofe eftates, and we fhould then hear Jittle more of its deprecia~ 
tion. As long, however, as even the thing reprefented fhall be 
deemed a bad fecurity, or no fecurity at all, can there be caufe 
for furprife that the thing which reprefents it fhould not ftand 
high in public eftimation? 
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The fubjeét of the work which we now difmifs is inits nature 
dul] and dry, though of the greateft importance; we therefore 
fhall not make any extracts from the pamphlet, only adding 
that itis diftinguifhed both by elegance and ability. 

We have been favoured with the perufal of, we believe, the 
only copy of this work that has found its way into se 
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Art. V. Parabcles del’ Evangile mifes en Vers Frangois; i. e. Gof- 
pe! Parables in French Verte. gto, pp.1z0. Hamburgh. 1795. 
De Boffe, London. Price qs. 

ME chance gave birth to this work. While the author 

was a miferable exile in Brabant, a good curate advifed 
him to read the Babioles Litteraires*. He was attraéted by an 
article on parables + in this mifcellany, and induced to try his 
talent in that fort of compofition. He fheweda fpecimen to the 
good curate, who was enchanted with it, and conjured him to 
proceed. He did Proceed flowly and occafionally, and produced 








° Literary Trifles, a mifcellany in profe and verfe, publithed at 
Hamburgh in 1761, and faid to be the produ@tion of Baron ce Bahr. 
+ This article contains fo much good fenfe and juft criticifm, that 
we cannot help giving an abitract of it. ** Why, (fays the author,) 
might not the gofpel parables be made the fubject of poetry? A pa- 
rable, being a fort of hiftory contrived to mafk a moral truth, may 
be {aid to have two parts, a body and a foul. ‘The former is the nar- 
rative imagined, the latter the moral meaning, hidden under that 
narrative. Parables, then,—even thofe of the gofpel,—are within 
the province of poefy, and require only to be treated by a mafter’s 
hand, with refpe&t and decorum. When the Jefuit Du Cerceax com- 
pofed his comedy of the Prodigal Son, he was guilty of folly, becaufe 
Du Cerceau was nota poet, and becaufe he miltook his fubjeét: but, 
fhould a Voltaire give us, not a comedy, but a living picture of the 
arable of the good Samaritan, ¢. g. what a choice morfel of fatiric 
moral.ty would it not become under his pathetic pen ?—The apelogue or 
fable has been juitly admired for conveying moral inftruction: but the 
parable is endonhiraly a more cffectual vehicle. In fables, the 
fiction pleafes only froma fore of tacit convention: in pazables, by an 
air of truth or verifimilitude, that never fails to touch, No time can 
realize one of Efop’s fables; but the parables of the gofpel are real- 
ized in every age. Prodigal fons! pitilefs priefts! unjuft flewards ! 
iniquitous judges! have ye any doubt of it ?—When the prophet Na- 
than came to reproach David for the complicated crime of adultery 
and murder, he devifed a parable fo like the truth, that the king was 
furprifed into indignation at the horrid deed. What fable, equally 
well invented, would have produced the fame effet? Were I a per. 
fon of any weight i in the republic of letters, I would addrefs myfeif to 
all the academies of Europe, and conjure them to promife their /au- 
rels, and their medals, to thofe who fhould beit fucceed in the campo- 
{ition of parables in verfe.”’ 
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at lencth the prefent work. It contains the parables of the Sa- 
maritan, the Vineyard, the Wedding feafi, the Good Shepherd, 
the Rich Man, the Unjuft Fudge, the Pr odigal Son. the Talents. — 

The tenor of the work is this. The writer firit gives the text 
of each parable from the tranflation of Saci or from that of Cal- 
met, then his own poetical paraphrafe, and lafily a fhort moral 


nicditation. 

Although the poetical part has certainly merit, it rifes not 
to that degree of excellence of which we think the fabjed 
capable. It is too diffufe, and too far removed from ibe fim- 
plicity of the originals, to be perufed with pleafure after having 
read them.—Thofe of our readers who underftand French will 
be able to judge from the following parable; which we give 
not, perhaps, as one of the beft, but as being the fhorteft, 


© Un monarque puiffant, aux noces de Jon fils 
Etalant Ja pompe royale, 
Fit a la céne nuptiale, 
Convier les grands du payss 
Ses voifins, Jes parens, Jes plus chers favoris. 
De cette grace fpéciale 
Le coéur de ces ingrats ne connut pas le prix. 
Le Banquet eft tout pret S lon n’y voit perfonne ; 
Le roy que ce retard étonne 
Dit 2 fes ferviteurs; ** allex favoir pourquoi 
6© Aucun des conviés nef? encore chez moi ?’” 
Ils volent auffitot aux ordres de leur maitre. 
Le premier qui les vit paraitre 
Leur dit: “ ze ne faurais me rendre chez le roi; 
‘6 Cercfus m’affige {9 me peine, 
“* Mais voyez ma pofition ; 
“© “Fe viens d’ acheter un domaine, 
“* Et je vais de ce fonds prendre poffe/fion.”” 
Le fecond, s’excufant par une autre défaite, 
Dit : * au Feftin du roy je ne puis me trouver, 
“* Car je viens de faire lemplette 
“© De cing couples de barufs que je vais eprouver.”* 
Le tr cifieme répone : °° gue le roys je VOUS pries 
*« Ne prenne mon refus ti mon abjence & a mal, 
‘* Mais aujourd’ hui je me marie, 
6° Et ne puis me trowver ace Banquet royal," 
Chacun donnant ainfi des excufes frivoles,. 
Les ferviteurs au roy rapportent ces paroles. 
Fujflement irrité de ces mauvais détours, 
Ll dit a Jes valets : ** courrez les carrefours, 
“© Allez par les chemins, rendex vous fur les places, 
“© Amenez les boiteux, les aveugles, les fourds, 
«© Tous ceux que vous verrex acablés de difgraces, 
*« Contraignez les d’entrer. Malheur aux endurcis 
€¢ Oui de mes Joins pour eux n’ont pas connu le prix, 
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“6 Fe punirai leur noire ingratitude; 
«s Er puis qu’ils ont méconnu mes bontés, 
«© De mon royaume ils feront rejettés ; 

«© D’ autres feront lobjet de ma Jollicitude.”’ 


The piece is infcribed to the memory of Louis XVI. and 
concludes with the laft will of that unfortunate monarch, Gea 





Art. VI. C.M.Wievann’s Sammtliche Werke, i.e. The Works of 


WIieELAND, complete. 8vo. 5 Vols, Leipfig, 1794. Imported 
by Remnant, Holborn. 


O’ that higher clafs of writers whofe popularity, incomprel- 
fible within the fcanty limits of one country, language, or 
age, is likely to aflert a diffufive and permanent influence over 
the opinions of a refined portion of the whole European public, 
CurIsTOPHER Martin WIELAND of Biberach is one of the 
moft remarkable and voluminous. Second only to Voltaire in 
the copioufnefs and variety of his effufions, he is admirable as a 
compofer both in verfe and profe. He has excelled in epic and 
didactic poetry, and has appeared in the dramatic arena without 
difgrace. His varied difquifitions are admired for elegant eru- 
dition and philofophic penetration ; his dialogues, for poetry of 
form and urbanity of manner; his novels, for the infight which 
they difplay and communicate into the moft hidden recefles of 
the human heart. Few writers have fo uniformly walked 
within the precincts of the beautiful. He never fwells into 
bombaft, he feldom mounts to fublimity, and, if he fometimes 
wailes- by the gay profufion of his repeated defcriptions, he never 
finks into a vulgar infipidity. Scenes of pathos he avoids either 
as unattainable by his powers, or as painful to his equanimity. 
Like the painter Albani, he delights to detain the imagination 
beneath groves redolent of a thoufand flowers, peopled with 
happy lovers facrificing to Cupid, or haunted by choirs of 
nymphs, whofe thin drapery is the fport of the zephyrs, and 
whole charms are the purfuit of fawns or the prize of river- 
ods. His obtrulive wit, rather dexterous than forcible, might 
gratify the delicacy of a Chefterfield: it aims at exciting a 
continual fmile, but it neither apes the bitter grin of Voltatre, 
mor provokes, like the humour of Swift, to open-mouthed 
Jaughter. 

Poflefled of the whole mafs of antient and modern literature, 
WIELAND has diltilled from it the favourite ornaments of his 
compofitions, which are throughout more remarkable for felec- 
tion than invention. Heeven delights in affifting the reader to 
trace his eternal allufions to their fource; in pointing out the 
narrator whofe fable he embellifhes, the fiylift whofe epithet he 
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tranfplants, or the philofopher whofe inference he impreffes. 
Allufions to the claffical pages of any period are always gratify- 
ing ; for the reputation of diftinguifhed writers being in this cafe 
wr beet with their expreffions, the inherent effect of thefe is 
thus ftrengthened :—but allufions to fecondary authors, known 
only from circumftances, appear pedantic as foon as their noto- 
riety expires ; and very many (uch occur amid the inlaid phrafes 
of WiELAND. Hehas been charged with inculcating religious 
opinions verging on a hepelefs epicurifm, and is juitly repre- 
henfible for the frequent introduction of fcenery licentioufly 
voluptuous. To borrow the words of a fore'gn critic: ** On 
retrouve chez lui les idées grivoifes de Crebslion & les plaifanteries 
de Hamilton. Il vous fait e-cadrer dans fa mofaique les plus 
beaux vers de Colardeau, de Pezay, de ' orat, © il fe donne par 
fois un air de Jageffe qui grouppe a merveille avec ces images liber- 
tines. Onl appelle le Petrone du Nord, mats il a bien p.us de gout 
& de fineffe. On cache fon livre aux demotfelles, qui ont grand 
Join de le favoir par coeur.’ 

Among the writers who have moft fenfibly contributed to 
tinge the mind of WIELAND with is peculiar hues, and of 
whole.perufal the mott fre quent traces occur in bis compofitions, 
may be numbered Lucian, whom he has tranflated in a manner 
only to be comparea with that of Belin de la Ballue ;— Horace, 
whole epiftle to the Pifos he has rendered with not iefs felicit 
than Mr. Colman ;—and the younger Crebillon, the delicacy of 
whofe pencil is no apology for its extre ne latcivioufnefs, 

Forty-five years have now elapled fince WieLanp firft en- 
tered the lifts of authorfhip: his career began with the dawn, 
and has perhaps extended to the funfet of German literature. 
He had (as he himfeif expreffes it,) the heart exalting fatisiac- 
tion of being the cotemporary of all the German poets and 
writers, in whofe works breathes the genius of immortality, and 
the rival of none: moft of them were his friends, not one of 
them was his foe. 

The five volumes before us form the firft Lvraifon (lot?) of 
one of the four new and only complete editions of the works of 
WIELAND, which are republifhing with profufe alterations, 
under the author’s infpection. We fhall give fome account of 
each of his principal productions in the order in which they are 
here arranged. Agathon occupies the firft three volumes, 
This novel has for many years been known in England (tince 

773) by a good tranflauon * from one of the early editions: 
fone omiffions and many extenfive changes have fince been made, 
and three new chapters have been inferted between the penulti- 





* M. Rev. vol. 50. p. 176. 
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mate and concluding feétion. It may feem needlefs, at this time, 
to ftate that it contains the hiftory of nearly twenty years of 
the Jife of a young Greek fuppofed to flourifh about the hun- 
dredth olympiad ; who, having been educated, like the [on of 
Euripides, in religious purity, and having imbibed the fublime 
{peculations of the Orphic theofophy, is fuddenly thrown on 
the world, and expofed to its temptations. His innocence, 
aflailed at once by the philofophy of Hippias and the attraGions 
of Danae, is overpowered ; and the fine enthufiaft finks for a 
while into the contented voluptuary. At length he breaks 
loofe; is engaged in active life at Athens, and at.the court of 
Syracufe, where he philofophizes with Ariftippus and Plato; 
and, having corrected by experience his notions of mankind, he 
at laft fixes at Tarentum, where the converfations and ex- 
amples of the excellent Archytas reftore to unifon his fpecula- 
tion and his practice, and cemplete the fafhion of his virtue. 
This hiftory,which, when denuded of its trappings, is that of 
a confiderable number of men, difplays a deep knowlege of the 
human heart, and of the caufes and means by which one growth 
of character and opinion comes gradually to fucceed another. 
Neither has any part of the hiftory been laboured fo attentively 
by the author as the fuil difplay of Agathon’s mind, as the 
analyfis of its feveral pfychological phenomena, as the ftudious 
demonftration that thus, and no otherwife, could fuch a perfon 
be actuated by the circumftances fuppofed,—in fhort, as the 
folution of every moral difficulty. In this confift the charac- 
teriftic excellence and peculiar perfection of the work: fo that 
it offers a gratification analogous to ftudying a chara&er of 
Shakfpeare anatomized by Richardfon. It alfo difplays an inti- 
macy with Greek manners and Greek philofophy, which has 
only been rivalled in the long fubfequent travels of Anacharfis. 
The mode of narration, pleafing as it is, would be more agree- 
able, if all direct allufions to modern perfonages and writings 
were expunged; and if the imagination were never recalled 
from among the claflical perfonages of the narrative, by the 
incongruous mention (p. 246) of Molly Seagrim, by the allufion 
(p. 264) to Rouffeau, by the quotation (p. 306) from AMonte/- 
quieu, &c. If the author {crupled to borrow a thought without 
Indicating its fource, he might at leaft have referved the ac- 
knowlegement for a note.—The fummary of opinions which 
Agathon ts reprefented as bringing home from his travels, and 
which may undoubtedly be contidered as the perfonal fentiments 
of a writer whofe long life has been pafled in a fkilful obferva- 
tion of mankind, have in this edition been retouched. We 
trandlate them : | 
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© He departed with few prejudices, and returned without thofe few. 
During his philofophic pilgrimage, he remained a mere {pectator of 
the ftage of things, and was the more at leifure to judge of the per- 
formance. 

« His obfervations on others completed what his own reflections and 
experience had begun. They convinced him that men in the average 
are what Hippias paints them, although they /ou/d be what Archytas 
exhibits. 

‘ He faw every where—what may yet be feen—that they are not fo 
good as they might be if they were wifer: but he alfo faw that they 
cannot become better until they are wifer; and they cannot become 
wifer unlefs fathers, mothers, nurfes, teachers, and priefts, with their 
other everlookers, from the conftable to the king, fhall have become 
2s wife as it belongs to each in his relative fituation to be, in order to 
do his duty and to be truly ufeful to the human race. 

‘ He faw, therefore, that ixformation favourable to moral improve- 
ment is the only ground on which the hope of better times, that is of 
better men, can rationally be founded. He faw that all nations, the 
wildeft barbarian as well as the molt refined Greek, Aouour virtue ; 
and that no fociety, not even a horde of Arabian robbers, can fubfit 
without fome degree of virtue. He found every town, every pro- 
vince, every nation, fo much happier, the better the morals of the 
inhabitants were; and, without exception, he faw moit corruption 
amid extreme poverty or extreme wealth. 

‘ He found, among all the nations whom he vifited, religion muf- 
fled up in fuperftition, abufed to the injury of fociety, and converted 
by hypocrify, or open force, into an inftrument of deception, ambi- 
tion, avarice, voluptuoufnefs, or lazinefs. He faw that individuals and 
whole nations can have religion without virtue, and that thereby they 
are made worfe: but he alfo faw that individuals and whole nations, 
if already virtuous, are made better by: piety. 

‘ He faw legiflation, adminiftration, and police, every where full of 
defects and abufes: but he alfo faw that men without laws, admini- 
ftration, or police, were worfe and more unhappy. Every where he 
heard abufes cenfured, and found every one defirous that the world 
fhould be mended; he faw many willing to toil at its*improvement, 
and inexhauftible in their projects—but not one who was willing to 
begin the amendment on him/elf. Hence he eafily conceived why 
nothing grows better. 

‘ He faw men every where influenced by two oppofite inftinéts, the 
defire of equality and the defire of domineering without reftraint over 
others: which convinced him that, unlefs this evil can be fubdued, 
much may not be expected from changes in governments * ; that man 
muft revolve in an eternal circle from royal defpotifm and ariftocratic 
infolence, to popular licentioufnefs and mob-tyranny ; and from shee 
back to shoe, unlefs a legiflation deduced from the firft principles of 
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__* Here the author does not exprefs himfelf with precifion. The love 
of domineering and the impatience of controul are the two contending 
inftinéts. The defire of equality is the equitable compromile between 
them, is the juft mean, is the virtue which inclines to neither vice. (Rev.) 
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the pureft religion and morality, and an education correfponding with 
them, fhall in moft men curb the animal defire of domineering with- 
out reftraint. 

« He faw that everywhere arts, induftry, and economy, are fol- 
lowed by riches, riches by luxury, luxury by corrupt manners, -and 
corrupt manners by the diffuiution of the ftate :—but he alfo faw that 
the arts, under the guidance of wifdom, embellifh, evolve, and ennoble 
mankind ; that art isthe half of our nature, and that man without art 
is the moft miferable of animals. 

‘ He faw throughout the whole economy of fociety the limits of the 
true and falfe, of the good and bad, of the right and wrong, imper- 
ceptibly melting into each other; and he thereby convinced himfelf 
{till more of the neceflity of wife laws, and of the duty of a good citizen 
rather to truft the law than his own preconceptions. 

« All that he had feen confirmed him in the opinion that man—in 
one refpect allied to the beafts of the field, in another to fuperior beings 
and even to the Deity himfelf—is no lefs incapable of being a mere 
beaft than a mere fpirit : that he only lives contormably to his nature, 
when he is ever afcending: that each higher ftep towards wifdom and 
virtue increafes his happinefs: that wifdom and virtue have at all 
times been the true gage of public and private happinefs among 
men; and that this experienced truth, which no {ceptic can weaken, 
is fufficient to blow away all the fophiftries of a Hippias, and irreverfa- 
bly to confirm Archytas’s theory of living wifely.’ 

Thus terminates the third volume. ‘I he fourth introduces the 
reader to a fpecies of epic poetry, of which itis difficult to give 
either a definition or an example. The AZcdern Amadis is one 
of thofe freaks of fancy infpired by a wanton laughter-loving 
‘mufe, which is at once a moft fingular and moft amuling {peci- 
men of heroi-comic narrative. ‘The perfonages are Knights 
errant, Princefles, Saracens ; and the machinery, wizards, fai- 
ries, monfters ; fuch as occur in the fongs of Ariofto or rather 
of Carteromaco*. The manners, however, are not thofe of 
the age of chivalry, but thofe of the court of Paris in its moft 
luxurious period, while it was the pink of etiquette, the cornu- 
copia of compliment, and the bower of gallantry. The ludi- 
crous effect of this whimfical combination may be imagined, 
when it is added that the incidents are varied with felicity, and 
are fuch as Lafontaine would not difdain to defcribe. “They are 
told, however, more in the manner of Prior’s tales, with his 
eafe, his grace, his parenthefis, his profufion of learned difplay, 
witty allufion, and Horatian morality. An extra& in profe 
would appear flat, and we have not fufficient confidence in our 
_rhiming powers to attempt one in metre. The poem confitts 
of eighteen cantos, which are broken into ftanzas of ten lines 
each, and the verfes are fometimes iambic and fometimes ana- 





* An Italian poet, author of 1} Ricciardetto, a burlefque epic. 
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peftic: a practice introduced by WirLanp into the poetry of 
his country, and now become highly agreeable to the German 
ear. ‘The profufe notes which accompany this poem furnifh a 
very agreeable literary defert. 

Cupid accufed, an entertaining mythological allegory, in five 
books, (written alfo much in Prior’s manner,) completes the 
fifth volume. 

This edition, with refpect to orthography, differs confiderably 
from al! preceding impreffions. Inthe German, fome analogi.s 
have been extended, and fome filent confonants fupprefled ; by 
which means the language appears, to a foreigner, at firft fight, 
more intelligitle and lefs rugged than before: itill the practice 
has been continued of exprefling, by /ch, the articulation which 
other European nations exprefs by 2. “The Roman character 
has been employed. In words derived from the Greek, the 
cappa is exprefled by &, the phi by /, but not the chi by g: 
as if we wrote Faidra, Filoktetes, Filofofy, Fantafy: a prac. 
tice refembling that of the Italians. The ftyle itfelf has 
throughout been delicately retouched. It has gained in precifion, 
abounds more with compounds, and lefs with exotics; yet 
vealifieren tor verwirklichen, and fome others, no doubt for good 
reatons, remain. It probably poflefles the higheft degree of 
elegince and polifh to which the German language has attained. 
A fpirit of innovation in dialeét is however {till afloat in that 
country: new words, provided they obey the eftablifhed ana- 
logies, are continually received, and anomalies are gradually 
{ubjected to the more prevalent rules of the language: fo that 
the beauty of {till greater precifion, regularity, and melody, may 





perhaps yet be obtainable. . 
‘'ay. 


Art. VII. Prof Varie, &c. i.e. Various Difcourfes, chiefly deli- 
vered at different Meetings of the Academy of the Arcades at 
Rome. By Ferrx MariorTini. 8vo. pp.220. Naples, 


HE dedication of thefe difcourfes to the Marquis Ercolani is 
of confiderable length, and contains a kind of hiftory of 
the author’s great acquaintance, and /itt/e profit, from a refi-~ 
dence ot fome years at Rome; where his literary talents appear 
tovhave been laudably employed, and his hopes of preferment, 
though unfuccefsful, to have been founded on no unpromifing 
bafis. We are unable to judge of caufe and effect from one 
fide of a queftion: but we mutt allow that the narrative is elo- 
quently drawn up, and that the author feems to have equal 
ground of complaint again{t his friends and his fortune, 
The titles of thefe difcourfes are the following : 
Of the Roman inflitute of fcience. Pronounced in the anti- 
room of the academy of the Arcades in that city, April 6, 1786. 
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Of the paftoral academy of the Arcades. Delivered at the genes 
ral meeting of the Bofco Parrafio, Augutt 70, 1786. 

Of the legiflation of Chriff. Pronounced in the council 
chamber of the Arcades, on the vigil of Good Friday, April 6, 
1737. 

Voyage to Mount Parnaffus. A difcourfe pronounced at the 
general meeting of the Bo/co Parrafio, in Auguft 1788. 

Oration on occafion of the earthquake in the city of Caftelloin Ga» 
hebxiz, moft humbly dedicated to his Holinefs Pius V1. 

Of the advantages arifing from the earthquake in Tiferno, 1789. 
Read in the independant academy of that province, April 1790. 

Letter on the moft efficacious means of preventing crimes in the 
city of Rome. 

Thefe difcourfes, being chiefly on local fubjeéts, muft lofe 
much of their intereft out of Italy: but we can perceive that 
they are compofed with much force and elegance, and with 
views truly patriotic. 

We take this opportunity of obferving that we have delayed 
giving our opinion of the firit volume of Signor MARIoTTINI’s 
tranflation of AZilten’s Paradife Loft into Mtalian, not from ine 
difference about the work, but merely till it was farther ad- 
vanced; left any objeCtions, which we might chance to make to 
his manner of transfufing the fpirit of our great epic bard into 
another tongue, fhould difcourage either him or his fubfcribers. 
"Though, however, we have not hitherto fatein judgment on this 
intrepid undertaking, we have peruied the volume, (not indeed 
with our critical microfcope,) and have difcovered-that the Sig- 
nor’s verfion is more free, fpirited, and poetical, (alla Italiana, ) 
than that of Rolli; though not fo clofe and eafy for an Englifh 
reader to follow. Though an Enelifhman, however, may find 
Jefs of Milton in this tranflation, an Italian will probably find 
more. We tramontane readers are only able to form a judgment 
of Signor Marrorrini’s poetical powers, according as his ver- 
fion refembles the original in dition and arrangement. Poetry 
has been emphatically cailed the language of the gods: but that of 
Dante, Petrarca, Ariofto, Fatlo, and Metaitafio, though feveral] 
divine, feems to belong to different divinities. The tranflation 
of books into a foreign meh is always flattering to the 
country which produced the origfnals ; particularly if well exe- 
cuted by a native of fuch a trained and polifhed nation as Italy, 
the mother of liberal arts, and confequently the parent of poetry, 
in modern times. We fincerely wifh that Signor M. may meet 
with fuccefs, and we fhall wait with fome degree of impatience 
for the conclufion of his labours. 
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Aer. VIII. mA0vTApxXor TOY XAIPQNEQE TA HOIKA. Plu- 
tarchi Charonenfis Moralia, id off, Opera, exceptis vitis, reliqua. 
Greca emendavit, Notaticnem emendationum et Latinam Xylandri 
interpretationem cafligatam, Subjunxit, Animadverfiones explicandis s 
rebus ac verbis, item Indices copicfos, adjecit, Danitt WYTTEN- 
pacH, Lif. Flog. Litt. Gr. et Lat. in illuftrt Athen. Ainftelod. Pro- 

Tom. I. 11. quarto. 4\. its. Tom. 1—IV.. ofavo. Chart. 


fel. 
Oxonii, é 7 ypographio Clarendoniano. 


max. 21.128. min. il. 8s. 
Londini, Elmfley. 1795. 
ANY years have elapled fince Profeflor WyTTENBACH firft 
announced to the literary world his defign of publifhing 
Plutarch ; and during that fpace of time many of thofe learned 
friends, whofe commendations he muft have been defirous of 
obtaining, have dropped into the filent grave. Such is the 
deftiny of thofe who are engaged in long and difficult works: 
fuch was the fate of Dr. Johnfon, with regard to his dictionary ; 
and fuch has been the fate of the editor of Plutarch. 

There is ftill, however, a numerous band of fcholars, and 
particularly in this country, who will appreciate with ability 
and juftice the labours of WyTTENBACH. ‘To them we ftre- 
nuoufly recommend this edition; of which the prefent review 
muft rather be confidered as an annonce, than as an accurate 
inveftigation of its merits and demerits. When the whole is 
completely before us, we may probably attempt a more mi- 
nute examination of the profeflor’s plan, and of its execution. 

On the prefent occafion, we mutt be fatisfied with laying 
before ov~ readers the contents of thefe volumes. It mutt be 
underftood that wefonTy\fpeak pf the quarto edition. 

Vol. I. This volume contains: 

The editor’s very elaborate and judicious preface. 

An explication of the marks by which the manufcripts and 
editions are diftinguifhed, in the Notatio Emendationum. 

A ljit of the books which the editor has ufed in correcting his 
author. 

— are followed by eighteen of Plutarch’s effays or trea- 
tifes. 

The preface, which occupies 83 pages, is divided into four 
chapters. 

CapuT I. De confilio ac propofite editoris. ‘This chapter 
contains an examination of three points, which it is the duty 
of every perfon to confider before he commences editor. ‘The 
firft is: “whether his author be worthy of publication; the next 
is: whether any good edition of his author exifts, or is required ; 
and thirdly, whether his abilities are equal to the proper execu- 
tion of fuch an edition. 

CapuT II. De initiis et progreffu operz ab editore in Plutarcht 
{criptis collocate. An this excellent chapter the difficulties at- 
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tendant on the editor of Plutarch are vell rourtrayed, and the 


hiltory of his mind and of his (tu udies iS _ ‘ou Ty delineated, 
WyTTrenBACH is now publishing the fot ol twenty-two 
years, fpent laborioufly id dil ipently. \" ec cannot but quote 
the concluding paragraph ’» though it be. . me iecngth:— 


¢ Hac mili dicenda judicavi, de opera a me in Piutarcho collocate 
tuitits €D prog refit, tard 9 ill quidem, fed tamen progrefju: cum, ut ratio- 
nem nmominis tarde folutt readercis : tum ft forte uvents, qui aliquands 
altua hujufmode editionis opus capes ferent, ex meis erroribus breviorem viam 
invenire PY ent. Hos vero etiam mcenere dels 70, ut cogttent quale quantume 
que nus fafcipiant. Sciant, ta confictundo opsre ipfs non folum cum labore 
con). Yiclandum effe, Jed etiain cum repre! benforil us p eg confecto Operes 
paucifimos fore, etiam ex tis qui judicare ‘alia: uid poffint, qui cpcram cog 
nofcant, ag pnifcant, rece ay Timent, tot volumina legant, ut locos depre- 
hendant eos in quibus maxime opera pretiunt fatum ef? ; plurimos fore 
movitatis captatores, qui ia opus involent, leviter injpiciant, cominuo 
featentian in publicum prodant, Jpecie gravem, re levent, cam tanien quam 
oer jonuat ure Cogitent quibus rationibus animum infiruant, ut con- 
fompta « Ty art | glo violas Solo fe tucantur paucorum peritcr um ac pr udentium 
wi ‘or us pe Ji LiClO, e} fufque 7 udicit miniman partem fr aefen te eatatle, pl: ‘rimmani 
fequentibus feculis contineri fratuant. Cogitent, veram laudem non in 
fama EP jermonts celebritate po tan & fe, fe din frudtu gut ex 2 vofiro labore ad 
‘alies redundat, qui, quamvis ig ignott S tacili, tacile sdinani gratiam habeant 
de JuDovis intel ueentia aperta S faciliore reddita. Tum demum bonam 
‘pein de fucceffa confit , jut capiant, quum illa omnia apud fe ré putaverint, 
ferpenderine, conflituerint : qguum negleis clamofis exaforibus operis, in 
jalee, to itzuere conffanter pergant, unice jam illud Ennianum © ifiis oppe- 
aut, F fier proponant, 
Unus qui nclis cunfande repitut? rem; 
Non ponebat esi rumeres ante falutem; 
Evgo pofgue mag ei/que Virt nunc gloria claret.” 

CaruT Il, Hifloria fudii a prisribus in frequentandis eden- 
é:fque Pl utarchets fc Tiptis POSITI. 

‘This chapter ts divided into two fections : 

SecTio I. Index fcriptarum veteris et medit avi, apud quos. 
Plutarchi, vel mentio fit, ve! loci exhibentur, vel veftizia exflant. 
Lhis fection is replete with bibliographical knowlege, and 
marks the extent of the profeilor’s reading, as well as the accu- 
racy and diligence of his refearches. 

Secrioll, De editionibus ¢ opera chaleographica fuc?i (Sy Uery oni 
bus, animadverfionibus, commentariis. This tection, which relates 
tothe Meralza, as publifhed colleétively, and not to the different 
treatifes which have been edited fep arately, contains twelve divi- 
fions. It difplays in truth mann Pb; diacam, and fully evinces 

the exact judgiment and difcriminate mind of the critic, as well 
as his accurate and indefatigable {pirit of refearch. 

I. Treats of the Aldine edition, A. 1509.—lI. Of the 
emencations of Nicolaus Leonicus, A. 1509—1§33%—IJ1I. Of 
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the Bafil edition, A. 1542.—IV. Of the various leétions and 
corrections, written in the margin of the Aldine and Bafil edi- 
tions, by Jannotius, Turnebus, Junius, Muretus, and an ano- 
nymous critic; alfo of the colleciion of Schottus. From A. 
1542 to 1559. ‘This divifion is replete with curious informa- 
tion. —V. ©: the French tranflation of Amyotus.—VI. Of the 
Latin tranflation of Cruferius.—Vil. Of Xylander.—VIII. 
Of Stephens’s edition, A.1572. A very able examination of 
this celebrated publication. —LX, Of the three Greek and La- 
tineditions, A. 1599, 1620, 1624. Accurate and minute, as 
the preceding. —X. Of the emendations of Bachetus Meziriacus. 
This great fcholar, 1635, when he was elected Fellow of the 
French Academy, which was then recently eftablifhed, deli- 
vered, as his inauguratory oration, a treatife De INTERPRE- 
TATIONE; in which he examines the various duties of a 
tranflator, and, with great learning and admirable acutenefs, 
fhews the innumerable errors of Amyot’s verfion of Plutarch ; 
whofe works he then declares his intention of tranflating into 
French. ‘This defign was never accomplifhed ; and he died 
at the age of about forty-five, in 1638. 

It is, indeed, much to be lamented that he did not live to 
execute this work: but the admirers of Plutarch, and the Jovers 
of emendatory criticilm, will rejoice to find that his corre€tions, 
written on the margin of three volumes of Stephens’s edition, 
are preferved among Voffius’s books, in the Leyden library, 
and form one of the fplendid ornaments of WyTTENBACH’s 
Plutarch ; by whom his various talents are thus defcribed : 


© Fuit hic excellens doBrina Vir, omnis Antiquitatis et Hifterie item 
Philofophie perttiffimus, Grece lingue accuraté intelligens, fabularis 
rationis feu Mythologie, omnem omnino cepiam et ambitum mente com- 
plexus: buc accedebat egregia rerum Mathematicarum fcientia, ut haud 
feiam an nemo pof? eum tn utrogue genere tantum valuerit. Teflis ef 
Diophanti editic, teftis commentarius in Ovidii Epiftclas, tefis narratio 
de confilio ac /pecimine nove interpretationis Gallice operum Plutarcheo- 
rum: teftes funt alia muta, caque eruditifime fcriptiones, partim repe- 
tite, partim memorata@, in editione commentarit Ovidiani fa@a Hage, 
«xno 1716.” 


To thefe qualifications, we muft add that he poffeffed a com- 
petent fhare of metrical knowlege, as may be colle&ed from 
fon:e of his emendations; and the editor muft allow us to ob- 
ferve that this fpecies of learning is an attainment highly 
requifite in the fcholar who publifhes Plutarch, 

We cannot but remark that we have been repeatedly difap- 
peinted, and, indeed, difgufted, at obferving the little attention 
which has been beftowed on the text of many of the fragments 
which are preferved in thefe volumes. If this article fhould 
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ever reach Profeflor WvyTTENBACH, for whofe erudition we 
have the bigheft refpect, we trutt that he will pardon us for 
venturing to recommend his not leaving the regulation of thefe 
precious morfels almoft wholly to his notes: for in them we 
fhall doubtlefs find many of the faults removed.—How far 
manufcripts are to guide, and how far conjectures are to be 
admitted, it would il' become us to ftate on the prefent occa- 
fion: but there are afluredly certain decided errors, which a 
common degree of knowlege wecuratey points out, which 
criticifm univerfally condemns, and which it is the bounden 
duty of every editor to correct in the text, in defiance of all 
manufcripts, and all editions. We will not now enter farther 
into this matter, but at fome future period we {hail probably 
explain ourfelves more fully, and difcufs this point at fuch 
length as the limits of a review will permit. 

XI. The eleventh divifion is devoted to the critics who fol- 
low Meziriacus, and principally to J. J. Reifke.—Here, the 
penetration and accuracy of the editor are again minutely dif- 
played. We lament that we cannot tranfcribe the whole. In 
it are recorded the names of Petavius, Salmafius, Faber, Gaf- 
fendus, Valefius, Menagius, and Bullialdus: [Emericus Bigo- 
tius,] Dacerius, Kufter, Bryanus, and Jaft Joannes Jacobus 
Reifkius: of whofe talents a very ample, ingenious, and unbiafied 
appreciation is given; with an uncommonly nice ftatement of his 
contributions towards the illuftration of Plutarch_— We ftrongly 
recommend this pafiage to the attention of our curious and 
Jearned readers. 

XI}. This laft divifion of the third chapter is given to the 
late French tranflation of Ricardus, 1783—~—1792. 

CapuT lV. Quid hac in editione acium fit. This chapter 
well merits the atcentive ftudy of thofe who intend to become 
editors of any Greek, or, indeed, any Roman authors. 

‘The text of Piutarch, Profeflor WyTTENBACH informs us, 
nOw appears not regulated according to any former edition: 
‘ab integro recenfui et confiitui,’ are his words. The found 
ation of the text has been the Aldine, joined to that of H. 
Stephens. Conjectures have been very rarely, and never 
without due notice, admitted: but fome liberty has been 
aflumed with refpect to the readings which have been adopted 
by former editors, or in which ali viri docti in eandem, atque 
ego, e conjeciurd inctd: ifjent correétionem. 

The account of the prepared copy, which the Profeflor fent 
to the printer, is curious. 

Under the text are placed the Various Readings. Thefe 
notes relate merely to emendation, and never trefpafs on inter- 
pretation, except as fay as it may be connected with emendation. 
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Of thefe one kind mentions new reading; another propofes cor- 
jeffures; and a third ftates doubts about the common lection, 
and introduces a new one at leaft equally probable. 

As toa Latin tranflation, which the Profeflor ttyles Verfia, it 
is given becaufe his edition is intended for common and gceneral 
ule. Ifit had been publifhed for younger /ludents only, it would 
have been a deftruétive addition: if it had been edited for /io- 
lars only, it would have been unnecefiary. 

As to the nature of this verfion, let the Profeffor’s own 
words exprefs his intentions : 


© Verfionis triplex eff officium. Primum éff, ut fit vera, nec aliud 
loguatur atque Auctor, ALTERUM, ut fit bene Latina. Tertrium, 
ut Audcloris Jententiam non universe, Sed | figillatim et accurate reddat, 
é] ufque propr tetatem in verbis et conjir uctione exprimat: quod oficium fert é 


negligunt in vulgaribus linguis facie Verfiones, que fe potius exemplari 1a 
quam imagines, quod barbaré dicunt originalia potius quam ccpiz, hakeri 


volunt.? 

The verfion given in this edition is that of Xy/ander, corrected 
by the editor, as the fenfe, or as new readings, might demand. 

The Profeflor informs us that he has not been able to procure 
every edition of every diftinct treatife of Plutarch; nor was it 
neceflary ; as moft of them are of little authority, and very few 
have been publifhed with the aid of MSS. From each of thefe 
editions, whatever advantage has been derived has been afligned 
to its proper author. 

© Nunquam eorum probavi rationem, qui in Annotationious confcribend:s 


ita priorum inventis utuntur, ut ea quaft in unum accrvum omnia conf 
dant, ex eoque ut fuum quodque ac propr ium ipfi depron, nilla noutneatin 
fata inventoris mentione. Sunt adeo qui mori! ain memorandis benefad zis 5 


raceant, in errorib. 4s prodant, ut ladon it de quo tri ake 


The preface concludes with a prayer for peace to the editor’s 
country, and for health to himfelf. It is dated at Amfterdam, 
November 1704. | 

This introduction is foll lowed by an index of the maiks and 
names by which the various MsS. and editions which M, 
\WY¥TTENBACH has ufed are diftin: ou thed, in the notes. 

We are then prefented with an index of the editions, verfions, 
and MSS. which are ufed in each feparate book, 

We fhall add a lift of the treatifes contained in the frft va- 
lume: ; 

I. De liberis educandis. 

IT. Duomodo adslefcens poeta audire debeat. 

Til, Devens ratione audiendi. 

iV ‘= 2uomods ae lula ‘or ab AICO internofcatur, 

V. 2uomodo quis faos in wirtute fertiat profedlits. 

Vi , De capienda a’ Quis utilitate. 
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VII. De amicorum multitudine. 

VIII. De fortuna. 

1X. De virtute ct vitio. 

X. Conjfolatio ad Apollonium. 

XI. De tuenda fanitate pracepta. 

XII. Conjugalia precepta. 

XIII. Septem Sapientium comviviun, 
XIV. De fuperflitione. 

XV. Regum et Imperatorum Apothegmata. 
XVI. Apothegmata Lacenica. 

XVII. Lnfituta Laconica. 

XVI. Lacenarum Apothegmata. ’ 


With thefe the firft volume concludes. 
Vol. If. ‘The fecond volume contains 702 pages and eigh- 


teen treatifes : . 


XIX. Mulierum virtutes. 

XX. Capitulorum defcriptio. Quaftiones Romane. 

XXII. Capitulorum defcriptio. Quaftiones Grace, 

XXII. Parallela Greca et Romana, 

XXII. De fortuna Romanorum. 

XXIV. De Alexandri magna fortuna aut virtute, Oratiol. 
XXV. ae Oratio If, 
XXXVI. Bello ne an pace clariores fuerint Athenienfes. 

XXVIT. De Ifide et Oferide. } 
XXVIII. De EL Delphic. 

XXI1X. Cur Pythia nunc non reddat Oracula Carmine, 
XXX. De defi&u Oraculorum, | 
XXXI. Virtutem doceri poffe. 

XXXII. De vixtute morali. 
XXXIV. De cobibenda ira. 
XXXIV. De tranquillitate animi. 
XXXV. De fraterno amore. 
XXXVI. De amore proli:, 


We cannot conclude this fhort account of Profeflor WyT- 
TENBACH’s work, which has employed fo many years of a 
Jaborious life, and which has been fo long and fo eagerly ex- 
pected, without congratulating the learned of al] nations on its 
appearance. ‘To the univerfity of Oxford the thanks of every 
true friend to antient literature are due, for its judicious 
liberality to the editor in purchafing his papers, and for the 
iplendour and correétnefs, in every refpe@t, with which it 
has thus prefented to the world the ethic treatifes of Plutarch. 
It may be proper to add that, in the Appendix to the M.R. 
vol. Ixxviii. p. 561, a favourable account of the Profeflor’s 
fpecimen of his edition of Plutarch was prefented to our readers. 
The commendations there beftowed are, we find, fully juftified 
in the volumes which are now publifhed. 
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Ant. IX. Reife in Deutlhland der Schaveiz Italien und Sicilien, Be. 
i.e. Travels in Meolaad, Switzerland, icaly, and Sicily. By F.L. 
Count : roLtpersc. .« Vols. S8vo. Leipzig 1794 


preeoenic Leopo.D Count STOLBERG has long been known 
hy many tranflations of the Greek poets, by original poems, 
—of which Thefeus, a chorus-drama, fome Odes in the ftyle 
of Kilspflack, fome Ballads, and a moral fatire entitled ** Iam- 
bics,” are the more prominent,—and by an elegant romance 
“© The Ifland ;”’ which defcribes in dialogue, after the manner 
of Plato, the cuftoms and inftitutions of an imaginary re- 
public. 

In the prefent work he defcends into the real world, and de- 
tails a journey up the Rhine, through Switzerland, to Turin 
and Genoa; next, to Rome, Naples, Tarento, and Sicily. He 
returns, through Ancona and Venice, into Germany, and va- 
nifhes in Saxony; the piéture-galleries of Diifleldorf and Dref- 
den forming his boundary-pillars. ‘{his tour was completed 
between July 1791 and December 1792. Its peculiar feature 
is the uniform endeavour to employ the reader’s attention on 
objects of agreeable contemplation. Of men, the writer men- 
tions only the diftinguifhed, the wife, and the good; of go- 
vernments, he analyzes only the free; in works of nature and 
of art, his feleét notice is confined to the fublime and the beau- 
tiful. Objeéts the moft habituated to ridicule rife hallowed from 
his embellifhing touch: even the liquefaGlion of Saint Ja- 
nuary’s blood is mentioned with refpectful fcepticifm, and the 
pilgrim’s ladder in the Lateran is converted, by his learned in- 
quiries, into a relique dear to the votaries of freedom. By this 
poetical contrivance, Italy is here idealized into a terreftrial pa- 
radife; where the author, like another Anacharfis, has only to 
Jook about him and to praife. His motto tx xara emt Tos ayaborg 
well characterizes the objects of his fortunate purfuit. 





Gannany 


The cursofities of this beaten road are fo wel! known from._ 


Coxe, Swinburne, Smith, and others, that we fhall avoid 
even an abridged enumeration of them, and content ourfelves 
with the tranfcription of a few extracts from thofe parts which 
feem moft peculiar to this work ; prefixing to each the date of 
the letter in which it is contained, 


‘ Lucerne, 12 Sept. 1791. Early in the morning we went to 
Liirgli, avout a league from Alforf. Here Tell refided. Grateful 
veneration has converted his cottage into a chapel, in which maffes 
are faid and attended by the people in folemn concourfe. Like the 
two other chapels of Ze//, this is decorated with hiftorical paintings 
relative to religion and to the country: under each of which fome 
plain rhimes occur: the following are in the chapel over the entrance, 
* Flere dwelt formerly J c/belm Tell, the faithful faver of his country, 
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the dear author of our free condition. Out of gratitude to him, and 
for the honor of God, this memorial-chapel was erected.’? ¢ On 
either fide ftand lines to this effe& : 

«© If we be juit, united, and good, our freedom will ftand fafe. 

«© Thankfully think of that time, when ye became a free people.’? 

« Above the altar, has been painted the dial of a clock with the 
hand pointing at I. in allufion to unity : under it are the words 

«* Our freedom will laft long, if we be always at one.” 

« Many and many a fine poem, wearing on its forehead the feal of 
immortality, has affected me lefs than the noble fenfe couch’d in the 
rude language of thefe fimple rhimes. How free from all arrogance, 
trom all proud affertion of confcious ftrength however juftifiable, from 
all vaunt of that courage againft which mighty armies were fhattered 
—are thefe infcriptions! ‘hey do not mention thofe heroic deeds, 
They recommend reliance only on union and on juftice. ‘To thefe 
nobleft of the virtues, and to the God from whom cometh every good 
and perfeét gift, from whom courage, and union, and Jjultice, and 
freedom defcend, thefe people choofe to afcribe a liberty fo dearly 
bought with the blood of their forefathers. 

« The Shacre, a violent mountain torrent, rufhes with impetuofity 
through Piirgli: it overflowed foon after Te// fhot the tyrant, and did 
much damage. Te// was contriving the means of removing this griev- 
ance alfo, when the ftream caught him. He only faw the dawn of 
better times.’— 

« Geneva, 16 O&tober 1791. Sixteen years ago, when I firft vi- 
fited Geneva, the republican (why not the calviniitics1?) fpirit to- 
lerated no ftage-plays. In the year 1782, while the ariftocratic party 
prevailed, the influence of France introduced theatrical exhibitions. 
Cards, too, fince that period, are become more general. Thefe 
amufements remain, although the antient conftitution has been re- 
ftored : both will divert the attention of the citizens from the interetts 
of liberty. 

‘ Larive ,the great actor from Paris, has been here fome days, and 
laft night played T'ancred. He was certainly born with great talents. 
His attitudes, his countenance, the expreflion of his eyes, are matterly : 
his voice is fine, and entirely at his command. According to French 
preconceptions, he is certainly a capital performer : but thou knoweit 
how wide fro:s nature appears to me the manner of the French {chool. 

* Unfortunate nation! which by its philofophers, its poets, and its 
actors, has ever been led afide from truth by cold conventional rules; 
among which even the tender fenfibility of Racine’s foul was fo often 
untuned ; which now thinks itfelf animated with the fpirit of true 
freedom, and is prating of moral and political regeneration, while, 
mindlefs of Fenclon, and of Monte/quiex, it is fuffering Voltaire to be 
deified by its legiflature.’— 

‘ Rome, 7 Jinuary 1792, We began witha ruin of the middle 
age of which the hiffory is fingular: with the remains of the palace 
of Nicola Gabrino di Lorenzo, commonly called Rienza *, who in the 
fourteenth century ruled for a while under the name of a Tribune of 
Rome. This man was: of low birth, but of high fpirit. ‘Lhe per- 
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* See his Life, Review, vol. xii. p. 27. 
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afal of the antients inflamed him with the love and with the defire of 
liberty. He was diitinguilhed early, and was fent by the inhabitants 
of Rome to Avignon, in company with the cele brated Petrarch, to 
invite back Clement VI. Neither the fongs of Petrarch, nor the 
eloquence of Rienzo, could prevail with the Pope, Renzo on his 
return was created by the Romans, who were angry with Clement, 
‘Tribune of the People. In the year 1347 he collected the people 
without arms, had mafs performed at Saint Angelo, and in the morn- 
ing conduéted the multitude to the Capitol. There he flaked three 
banners adorned with the fymbols of peace, of juilice, and of liberty, 
and ordered fifteen regulations to be read aloud, which were to form 
the ground-work of a good conftitution. He then proceeded to the 
election of a new council, which he called the chamber of juftice and 
peace. He harangued avain{t all evil- doers, murderers, adulterers, 
robbers, &c. of whom he fent fome to execution, and fome into 
exile. 

‘« He colle&ted an army of twenty thoufand men, and invited all 
princes and free flates to enter with him into the bond of well- being ; 
(del buono fiato,) that is, to recognize him. ‘lhe emperor Louis ‘of 
Bavaria, Louis the Firft king of Hungary, and queen Joan of Naples, 
fent him ambafladors. With a little more caution and moderation, 
Rienzo would have fubverted for ever the temporal power of the 
popes: but placed as he was on the pinnacle of fortune, he grew giddy. 
He convoked independent princes before his judgment. feat. The 
grandees of Rome grew diffatishied, and excited the people againf 
him. Réenzo refigned the tribunefhip, retired towards Naples, and 
lived during two years a hermit. ‘Then he returned to Rome, made 
a new but fhort impreffion on the people, and found it neceffary once 
more to withdraw. He now went to Prague, was difcovered, feized 
by the emperor Charles IV. one of the princes whom he had cited 
before his tribunal, and fent to Avignon, where Clement VI. impri- 
foned him. After the death of that pope, the pacific Innocent VI. 
fet Rienzo at liberty and made hima fenator at Rome. One Baro- 
netti was then ‘Tribune, in oppofition to whom Réenzo a third time 
obtained this honor: but the nobility rofe on him, and he fell during 
the infurrection, pierced by many daggers. He had affumed the titles 
of Nicolas, the mild and firm, deliverer of tie citv, vindicator of 
ftaly, knight of the Holy Ghoit, love of the world, the mighty 
Tribane, 

‘ Rienzxo had built for himfelf a palace, partly of colleSted remains, 
partly in the taftelefs architecture of the age. After his ambition had 
coft him his life, the hatred of the popes purfued his memory, gave 
him the nick-name of Pilate, and called his palace the palace of Pi- 
late. In time, the name of Riczxo was effaced, and the palace aflumed 
that of Pontius Pilate. Ignorance went ftill farther. It was faid that 
Pontius had brought with him from Jerufalem not only his furniture, 
but a marble ftair-cale, up aud down which our Saviour had walked. 
Sixtus V. placed this ftair-cafe of Riev~o’s in the Li ateran, where it 
{ki . itands, a holy relique, and is afcended kn: eling. _— 

‘ Rome, 22d January 1792. We next faw the gladiator, as it is 
called, This is one Of the nobleit works of Grecian art. It mut 
improperly 
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improperly have been named the gladiator. ‘The more fkilful con- 
noifleurs agree in thinking ita Hero. The figure is perfectly beauti- 
ful, not idealized, but as Nature fafhions in fortunate moments thofe 
whom fhe deftines for the great and beautiful in aétion. With al} 
the elegance of perfect nature, with all the vigour of blooming life, 
with all the courage infpired by ftrength, it flands, ftrong as a man, 
agile asa youth. The body leans forwards {upported by the right 
Jeg, and ftretching or trailing the left from far behind. In the left 
hand is a {mall round fhield ; in the right, which is drawn backwards, 
a fhort fpear. The ftation is an attitude of vigorous movement, a 
pofition that cannot lait, How could the artilt iteal from nature the 
evanefcent movement of fuch a motion? No man could iland a mi- 
nute in fuch a pofition, as a model to a painter :—but how could Ra- 
phael paint the angels winged with heavenly hatie in his Heliodorus ? 
they tread the earth with the tip cf the feot, and the hair flies back 
in Bames: here again can have becu no model. Tad the maker of 
this flatue notinicribed his name on the work, we fhould difcern in it 
a Grecian hand, a Grecian foirit. It would be interefline to know 
the time in which he flourifhed : he was culled Agafias the fon of 
Dofitheos, and was of Lpliefus *.’— 

‘ Rome, 28 January t7g2. ‘The celebrated Apollo of Belvedere 
is but half-known from copies in platter. The godlike countenance, 
fublimely ind!gnant, lofes in the imitation much of its Olympic grace; 
and yet-—O Greece !—and yet this ilatue appears to be no more than 
a copy of fome Grecian original; for it isof Cariara marble. It was 
found in the ruins of Nero’s villa at Antium. 

© One of the fineit pieces of fculpture is tle Antinous, as it is called, 
A well-trained eye would dfcover a hero, where fo many have feen 
an Antinous. A copy of this ftatue having been found with wings on 
the feet, the learned Abbé #2/conti maintained it to be a Mercury. 
Winckelman fancied ita Meleager. ‘Vhe antiquary Hert is of opinion 
that it is a Perfeus. Thus the wings on the feet of the copy are 
equally well explained. It fhould be added that the feet of the ori- 
ginal have been knocked off, and joined on again, probably in order 
to come at the brazen wings; for brafs was a great object of booty to 
the barbarians, particularly to the Vandals.’— 

* Naples, 11 Febrwary 1792. <A great city is a great evil: it de- 
vours the population of a country; it is the grave of good morals, 
and exhales to a great diltance its peltiferous influence. Naples is 
very great and very populous: it contains 4 or 5c0,000 perfons : 
yet fuch is the fertiity of the neighbouring foil, that provifions 
abound, and are very cheap. Among thele, are reclzoned ices, and 
a f{carcity or dearth of them would occafion popular difturbances. In 
food and drink, the common Napolitans, and indeed all Italians, are 
very temperate. They would rather forego the conveniences of life 
than earn them by labor, This appears to me‘natural. Ina hot 
climate, what convenience can vie with reft in the fhade? The re- 
peated aflonifhment of travellers at the floth of this people favours of 
@ fuperficial, if not of an ill-tempered, obferver, ‘That the confe- 
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quences of idlenefs may be corruptive is perhaps true: but that the 
man, who in order to procure fome artificial cc nveniences works fe- 

veral hours the longer, fhould be preferable to another who fatishes 
the meit natural of all taftes, the love of repofe in the heat, is what [ 
cannot difcover. Whatever the Neapolitan wants‘is thrown into his 
lap by the bounty of nature, almott without his firring a finger. 
Moderate in eating and drinking, needing few clothes and co fuel, he 
{carcely covets a houle. The nu wmber of Lazaroni who have no ha- 
bitation, who fiecp in the open air, and, in bad weather, under a 
portico or a penthoufe, is {aid to amount to 40,090. ‘They do not 
willingly undertake any work, while they have a halfpenny left. For 
to-morrow they take no thought. The fame mild fky, which here 
fertilizes the lap of the cver-tceming and ever-fuckling earth, allo 
befi.ws a chearful {pirit. A light blood flows in their veins, and they 
know no care. Propofe to (ach men a jobb, when they are not preifed 
by want, they whifk the back of the hand acrofs the chin and throw 
el the head in fign of rejection, too lazy even to fpeak. If any 
thing ftimulates them, (I do not mean their paffions, which, like 
ftraw-fires, blaze up and extinguifh, but fome feebler motive,) no 
men are more loquacious and gefticulative. Thefe people have wives 
and children. ‘There is a man among them of confiderable influence, 
whom they call capo de gli Lazaroni. He goes barefoot and in tatters 
like the others. He is their {pokefman, when they have to addrefs 
the government. He prefents himfelf on thefe occafions ufually to 
the Ele:to del Popolo, a popular magiftrate, or tribune of the people, as 
far as fuch an one can exift under an unlimited monarch: fometimes 
he applies to the king in perfon, The claims of the Lazaroni are 
moderate; they have an internal fenfe of right and wrong, which the 
multitude feldom wants when left to itfelf, Ic would be dangerous to 
flight a juft reprefentation from this quarter, or to refufe their de- 
mands without affigning a reafon. They love the prefent king, and 
would, I am affured, in cafe of need, lend him the fupport of theie 
arms : but he has no {uch prefiure to fear. 

« Lait year, before the king fet off on his journey to Germany, 
Nicola Sabbato, the prefent chief of the Lazaroni, addreffed him ta 
this effect. He lamented that the king fhould be about to quit his 
people for a time, but jaw no reafon to object to a tour which had 
for its obje&t the amufement of a monarch who willingly faw his 
people made glad. ‘** We are (faid he) thirty thoufand of us, who 
meanwhile will watch over the tranquillity of the land. You have 
certainly nothing to apprehend: but, fhoule any one have the — 
nels to betray rebellious defigns, we have {worn to tear him into 2 
many pieces as we are perfons, and we will each fmoak a inne 
of him in our pipes.”” During the king’s abf ence, this Nicola Sabéato 
uled to call on the princes and princeffes, in order, as he faid, tohave 
news of the king’s welfare to carry to the people. He : alfo fre- 
quently called @pon the prime minifter 4cfon. Once he went to him in 
& great ferment, and required audience. ‘* 1 have feen (fays he,) 
a man clad as a pilgrim in the market. place, who diltributes French 
hand-bills, which ] and my fellows do not underfland; and who of- 
fers a flone to be kiffed which is a remnant of the Baitille. No doubt 
he 
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he means to excite infurreétion. We were about toffing him into the 
fea, but I chofe to hear your opinion firft—it will be right, won’t dt ? to 
fling him into the fea.’? The minifter had much difficulty in convincing 
him that examinations would firft be neceflary. He perfifted in the 
propriety of hurling the infurgent into the fea. When the minifler 
{aid that he would fend foldiers to conduct the man to prifon, Sabato 
anfwered: ‘* That I take upon myfelf;’’ and in fact the foreigner 
was led to gaol by Lazaroni. The hand-bills were full of incendiary 
matter; and the diftributor of them was one of thofe miffionaries 
whom the over-weening zeal of the French clubs fent out into Eu. 
rope, in order to enlighten, to ameliorate, to blefs the nations: he 
had afiumed the difguife of a pilgrim. According to the received 
law of nations, his life was forfeited: but the government was con- 
tented ta banifh him to the ifland Maritima, off the weitern coaft of 
Sicily. 

‘ To the prefent fovereign the Lazaroni are much attached. A 
troop of many thoufands, who have nothing to lofe, may be very 
formidable ; may keep a tyrannic prince in wholefome awe. A det- 
potic conititution needs fuch an antidote to counterpoife the danger of 
its blind force, by a force equally blind:—but a free conititution re- 

uires order ; for freedom can only be founded on order. In a na- 
tion truly free there are no attroopments of houfe-lefs Lazaroni, as at 
Naples ; nor of Megzra-like fifh-women, as at Paris.’— 

‘ Naples, 19 April 1792. The people of that ifland (Capri) are 
lively and gefticulative. An old woman was excited, by the freth 
complexion and flaxen locks cf my fon, to a comic degree of tranf- 
port. She danced round and round him, flung her arms into the air, 
and, as fhe had no tabor, imitated its rhythm by {napping her fingers, 
finging all the while as ifinfpired: Quantoe bello! fopra belle, foito belle, 
tutto bello! o quanto bello! 

‘ Indeed it appears natural to the women of this country, when 
they dance with paflion, to hold the arms aloof; and dancing foon 
burrics them into an impaflioned ftate. Paflion too will make them 
dance. Here at Naples | once faw a2 woman furioufly angry with an- 
other. Aftera ftream of harfh invective, fhe began on a fudden with 
uplifted arms to dance—bringing to my mind the terrible graces of 
whom fome antient fpeaks. She danced with the infpiration of a 
Bacchanal. At one time fhe fprang:repeatedly aloft with unwearied 
firength on the fame fpot; at another, fhe whirled with faciiity inimi- 
table round the very brim of the circle, which the bye-flanders had 
formed about her; then fhot like an arrow towards her antagoniit, 
ftood awhile povring forth with vehement geiture her thrilling invec- 
tive, and then began anew her dance, Under our rough northern 
fky, the limbs are not fo fupple, the blood is not fo fervid, the paflions 
are not fo irritable.’— 

« Borletta, 4 May 1792. By Horace’s advice, we took bread with 
us from Cerignola, and did well: xam Canu:s? lapidofus. The bread 
of Canoffa is in fact ftill gritty. This has been ‘afcribed no doubt 
rightly to the deficient hardnefs of the mill-ftenes: but is it conceiv- 
able that, for more than 1800 years, the inhabitants fhould never have 
thought of fending eifewhere for their mill-flones 7’ — 
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‘ Tarento, 11 May 1792. The archbifhop took us to his villa on 
the Mare piccolo, where he has pleafure-boats lying in a {mall haven, 
which he calls his Breft. We went on the water in one of thefe boats, 
in order to be fhewn the curious economy of the Mufcles, called coz. 
pelofa (mitylus efculentus ). They are preferred for flavour to all others, 
and are peculiar to this bay, whence they are fent to Naples. In De- 
cember, ftakes of fir-wood are driven into the fea. ‘The Muicles, 
then imperceptibly fmall, cling about thefe ftakes. In May, every 
ftake appears covered with Mufcles adhering to each other in clufters, 
like {warming bees. The ftakes are then pulled up, the Mufcles 
ftripped off, and flung into the fea, in clufters, as they are found, to 
complete their growth. If they were left on the flake, they would 
grow no larger. The inhabitants ufed to fancy that only clofe to the 
rown could thell-fith thus be colle&ed: but the archbifhop has taught 
them better, and has occafioned a great extenfion of this branch of 
fifhery.’-— ' 

‘ Meffina, 30 May 1792. The earthquake operated here as in 
other parts of Sicily. Women, who had lived during fixteen or 
eighteen years in barren marriage, conceived and had citldren. Of 
thofe, who were pregnant when the earthquake happened and fud- 
denly terrified them, not one fuffered 2 mifcarriage. I was yefterday 
talking with a Napolitan woman who lives here, a woman of courageand 
vivacity. She was with child, and in confequence of the overthrow of 
her dwelling-houfe had to remain fixty-five nights without a bed, 
from the 5th February onwards, Neverthelefs, fhe bore at the pro- 
per period a healthy child, and did well.’— 

‘ Syracufe, 25 June 1792. The profpect of Syracufe, which, like 
Tarento, lies between a greater and a leffer fea, has ftill fomething 
great about it; although the prefent town, confined to the peninfula, 
probably does not occupy above a twentieth part of the antient one. 
At this view, mighty recolle€tions throng about the foul. Here ftood 
the town, which, alone of all the Grecian cities, vied with Athens for 
pre-eminence. One feems to behold a moving train of ages and of 
crowded events—one wifhes to withdraw the gaze from the perplexing 
fpeftacle, and to fummoa with individual diflin&nefs the illuftrious 
dead of the place from the {till deeps of time. 

‘ Gelon muit not be reckoned among tyrants: he ruled by wifdom, 
and was one of the greateft Greeks whom hiflory names. Hermocrates 
was an enlightened citizen, a great general, and a humane conqueror. 
He enjoyed that honor, which only in a free {tate crowns the great 
and good man with a pure wreath: but he had to empty the cup of 
ingratitude, which is never fo bitter as when offered by the hands of 
free fellow-citizens. Dion, though related to tyrants, fought for 
freedom. Ig the fhades of philofophy, fprang up the virtues of this 
induftrious ftatefman ; mild wifdom accompanied him into the tumult 
of civil contention, and into the field; while the feverer virtues de- 
fended him from the feduttive corruptions ofa court. 

‘ The vifit of Plato conferred honor on this town: liberty and fame 
flowed from the vifit of the great Timoleon, who freed Sicily from 
its tyrants, as Hercules relieved the earth from its monfters. Satif- 
fied with the mild influence of a deliverer over the difenthralled, he 
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clofed a life of glory in Syracufe as an equal among equals; and, af.- 
ter the funfet of his deceafe, he was honoured as a demigod, a patron- 
fpirit, a guardian-genius ! 

« Archimedes, a relation of Hiero II. withdrew voluntarily from 
court, as Dion had done, and devoted himfelf with fteady paffion to 
the fevere mathematical invefligations. He was the bu&vark of his 
country : the machines which he invented were both {word and fhield 
to the befieged Syracufe. Yet the flill-admired application of his 
principles feemed to him but a kind of play,—to which, out of attach- 
ment to Elicro, he condefcended,—when compared with the intuitive 
contemplation of thofe abitract truths in the infinitude of which his 

reat genius delighted. 

« He, whofe lip the lovelieft of the Mufes kiffes in his cradle; 
whom, like Theocritus, fhe predeftines to float in the atmofphere of 
the beautiful, to develope and elevaie the {vmpathetic fenfibility of 
others, till it becomes capable of difcerning the perfections which he 

eholds ;——will never lower himielf down to the tafte of his age, and 
thus forego the furer wreath of unerring po: iterity. As certainly as 
lead finks or feathers afcend, fo furely will the beautiful pleate at laft ; 
for moral as well as phyfical Nature has its iaws. ‘heocritus lived 4 
century after Alexanders, and it feems as if with him (the early-fallen 
hero,) faded alfo in the Grecian world the feeling for fublime beauty 
and fimple greatnefs: but nature and her fovourite Homer had fa- 
fhioned the Sicilian poet; and fo warded him againtt artificiality, 
that, at the court of a king and of a king in Agypt, he remained 
faithful to nature. Sporting among fhepherds, his Doric Mufe fang 
with friendly fimplicity as if only ambitious of winning a Jamb of the 
flock by her lays; yet her fong earned him a garland which neither 
Bion of Smyrna, nor Mofchus the countryman of : heceritus, im- 
mortal though they alfo be, have obtained ; and which the great 
Virgil, with his many ftringed lyre, has not won from him in his 
eclogues.’ 


To this letter is appended an hiftorical differtation on the 
antient condition of Sicily. The Greek fources have here 
been confulted with induftry ; and the narrative is conduéted 
in a folemn comprefied pericdical ftyle. It merits attentive 
perufal, particularly at this time when the meens of obviating 
the dangers and inconventencies of popular governments form 
an important object of refearch. Its length forbids our at- 
tempting a tranflation. [t extends from the foundation of Syra- 
cufe, in the r1th Olympiad, until its fatal conqueft in the r41ft 
bythe Romans. It comprehends, therefore, the whole Sicilian 
age of democracy ; © a brilliant period for this paradifial ifland, 
when her population, ten times more numerous than at prefent, 
had zoned every hi!l with vines aud with olive-trees, and buf- 
kined its foct with the various fpecies of corm ;—when the 
Mufes Joitered befide her paftoral ftreams ;—when thrifty fea- 
ports, the feats of liberty, luxury, and trade; refiected their 
marbic-magnificence in a hundred havens ;— when opulence 
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was every where purfued with the alacrity of true commercial 
eenius, and expended with an alacrity no lefs virtuous, in fef- 
tivals for the people and public games, in decorating the 
temples of their worthics with lafting trophies of the arts, in 
impalacing the magiftrate, in conftructing roads, bridges, and 
aqueduéts, that were to circulate traffic and fertility through 
every latent corner ;—when all that is excellent in public cha- 
racter, the generous citizen, the eloquent patriot, the planning 
Sage, the fkilful General, flood forth in thick and rival groupes; 
—when every hero found altars, and every tyrant met with death.” 

‘ Syracufe, i July 1792. In the Francifcan convent at Acradina, 
dwelt fome years agoa dog, who performed a feat which I hall nor 
pafs over in filence, as it difplayed forethought, generofity, and 
courage. ‘Ihe region about was plagued by a wolf whom his powers 
were not competent to fubdue. For feveral days fucceflively, he 
buried his allotment of meat and bones, then collected feveral other 
dogs, feafted them from this hoard, conducted them to the chace, 
and by their affitance tore in pieces the wolf.’== 

« Meflina, 10 July 1792. ‘The great branch of commerce of this 
fortunate ifland 1s wheat. I cannot enumerate all the kinds, but the 
following are the principal. 

© Cicirella—would be preferred to every other on account of its 
productivenefs, if the grain and the meal of it had not the fault of 
keeping ill,—of decaying foon. 

© Ventina and Trentina—are fo called, becaufe the ears of the frit 
fort have commonly twenty, and thofe of the fecond thirty grains. 

. VT riminia—is {o called from the Greek word T 2ipainocs becaufe 
this kind of wheat is ripe in thrée months, being fown in April and 
cutin the June following. It has been known to ripen, Il am affured, 
in forty days, and ts an excellent fort of corn. The Triminia is 
fown in fields in which Grafs had been mown in February, and ia 
which Barley is to be mown in the November following. 

© Barbanera—is a fort of wheat much in requett, fo called from the 
dingy hue of its bearded ears.’— 

* Piano di Sorento, 19 Sept. 1792. In the ifland of Ifchia I met 
with a fort of grape peculiar, if l err not, to that foil. It bears three 
times yearly, in Auguft, in December, and at the end of February. It 
is called Tre volte anno. Before the ripe grapes are gathered, the 
bloffoms are fet for the next crop.’— 

Several poctical epifiles entitled Hefperiads are inferted with 
the other letters, which well defcribe the great features of Ita- 
lian fcenery. Many curious elucidations, alfo, of obfcure pafl- 
ages in the Greek and Latin claffics, are interfperfed throughout 
the correfpondence. Some interefting information concerning 
living artifts refident in Italy likewife occurs. Of the annexed 
engravings, few relate to objects which are not already familiar 
to the chizel. “Ihe whole fpirit of remark is not only charac- 
teriilic cf a cultivated mind, but of a virtuous heart. 
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Art. XX. Efjuife a’un Tableau Hiforique des Progzres de LY Ejprit hy- 

main; ?.e. Sketch of an Hiftorical View of the Progrets of the 

Human Underftanding. A Pofthumous Work of Conpvorcer. 
8vo. pp. 363. Paris. 1795. London, De Boffe, price ss. 


HE Marquis of Conporcer has been long known to Eu- 

rope as perpetual fecretary to the Parifian Academy of 
Sciences, and long admired no lefs for his literary talents than 
for his profound mathematical knowlege. The firft fervice 
rendered by him to the French Revolution was by publifhing 
an Effay on the application of Algebra to determining the probability 
of decifions by vote. ‘This appeared in 1785, when it was in 
agitation to convene the aflembly of notables. He alfo t:anf- 
lated into French, Adam Smith on the Wealth of Nations. 
He was not fent to the States General of France, but was 
among the firft and moft diftinguifhed, whom the form of elec- 
tion prefcribed by that body naturally elevated to the rank of 
reprefentatives ot the people. In 17g0, he undertook a pe- 
riodical work entitled Bibliothegue de Phomme public, of which 
a volume appeared monthly for more than two years, and which 
contained an analyfis of the principal works, foreign and do- 
meftic, on topies of political fcience. He afterward took 
part in a journal which effentially contributed to prepare the 
French nation for the introduCtion of 2 democratic republic. 
He acted with that party in the legiflative aflembly, which 
had Vergniaux, Genfonné, Guadet, and Ifnard, for its advo- 
cates, and which has been called Rolandift, Briflotine, and 
Girondift. In his politica] conduct, he appears to have been 
confiftent and difinterefted : but he has been accufed of be- 
behaving with ingratitude towardthe Duke de la Rochefoucauld*. 
He died in confequence of,a perfecution, which Robe/pierre and 
other heroes of the mob excited againft the only party, who 
fteadily and oftentatioufly refufed to connive at the fummary 
murders of the populace, and who loft their places and their 


lives in the vain attempt to bring to legal juftice the authors of 


the maffacre of the 2d of September. 

This Sketch of the Progrefs of the Human Mind is a potthu- 
mous publication. It divides into ten periods the hittory of 
fociety, and offers fome remarks on each in a diftin@ feion. 

The firft examines that condition of the human race in 
which the individuality of complete favagifm is firft violated 
by temporary aflociation, by co-operation for occafional pur- 
pofes. It confiders man in the hunter-flate, and notices that 
the progrefs of the {pecies in this ftage is fo exceedingly low 
chiefly becaufe, as in the cafe of other animals, the experience 
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of the individual here dies with him, is loft to the commu- 
nity, and muft by each be re-acquired. 

The fecond contemplates man in the grazier or fhepherd- 
ftate: a ftate favourable to the invention of manufactures, from 
the leifure which it affords, and from the rapid multiplication 
of the people and the confequent progrefs of demand: favour- 
able alfo to the inftitution of hereditary authority, prieftly and 
royal. The idea of property in utenfils and cattle precedes 
the idea of property in land. In this ftage, villages are built 
as a repofitory and defence of accumulating poflcfMfions. Agri- 
culture is a confequence of the foundation of towns, and of 
the ftationary demand which they occafion. 

The third confiders man in the agricultural ftate, notices the 
increafing diftribution of labor, the commencement of exclufive 
property in foil, and of taxation. ‘The firft farmers are ufually 
conquered and difpoflefled by the contiguous paftors, (who have 
more military habits,) and are made to work for the victors. 
Succeflive conquefts introduce all the feudal gradations of 
flavery. The arts and the fciences begin. Picture-writing is 
invented, and at length alphabetic writing. 

The fourth period comprehends the Progrefs of the human 
mind in Greece, till the time of the divifion of fciences about the age 
of Alexander. This chapter is furprifingly fuperficial and im- 
perfect, when it is confidered how very affiduoufly the French 
have inquired concerning Greek literature and fcience ; and 
how much pains their writers have taken to diffufe and popu- 
larize an intimate knowlege of that glittering people, to a de- 
gree which has fenfibly acted on their own national charaéter. 

The fifth period contemplates the diffufion of Greek learn- 
ing under the fucceflors of Alexander around the eaftern, and 
under the emperors of. Rome around the weftern, confines of 
the Mediterranean, and the effect of its circulation on the ci- 
vilization of the antient world. ‘This interefting chapter is 
much better executed than the preceding. It adopts and fup- 
ports the doétrine of Montefquicu and Gibbon, that Chriftia- 
nity was a principal caufe of the declenfion of literature, art, 
and knowlege. So far as irrational creeds have a tendency to 
produce intolerance towards reafon, this may be true, at leaft 
of fomy forms of Chriftianity : but it is furely not eafy to prove 
any effential connection between this religion and barbarifm ; 
even granting it to have been of late thrown afide by the nations 
of Europe in exact proportion to their re-civilization. 

The fixth defcribes the long dark age which fucceeded the 
abolition of paganifm by Theodofius, the age of feudal anarchy. 
From this fpectacle, fo hoftile to the doétrine of an eternally 
progreffive improvement in the condition of the kuman race, 
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the attention is diverted towards Mchammed and the Arabians, 
and their advances in the ufeful arts and ornamental ftudies. 

The feventh notices thofe glimmerings of returning reafon, 
which became obfervable in Europe even before the invention 
of printing. It narratés the introduction of the compafs, long 
fince known to the Chinefe, into European navigation. 

The eighth contains philofophical refieCtions on the zra of 
the Reformation: an age in many refpects refembling the 
prefent in its zeal for religious and political innovation. The 
confequence to which Sweden fuddenly arofe at that time, by 
patronizing the rifling opinions, may be compared with that 


which France has acquired in our day by a fimilar condu&. 
M. pE Conporcer thus {peaks of this event, p. 186. 


« [ill this period, the encroachments of the pricithocd had been 
made with impunity. The coraplaints of oppreffed nations and of 
infulted reafon had been flifled in bleod and in fame. The fpirit 
which infpired thefe complaints was indeed not extint: but its fearfu! 
filence encouraged to new impofitions. That of farming out to 
monks the expiation of fins, of {uffering them to hawk about indul- 
gences in market-places and at ale-houfes, at length occafioned an 
unportant explofion. Luther, holding in one hand the facred volume, 
pointed out with the other the pope’s affumed claim of pardoning 
guilt, and felling its pardon—the infolent defpotifm which he exerted 
over bifhops, formerly his equals—the fraternal fupper of the firk 
Chrilftians become under the name of mafs a magical operation and 
an article of commerce=a priefthood condemned to the corruptions of 
irrevocable celibacy, a cruel and fcandalous law extended to every 
order of monks and men with which pontifical ambition had inundated 
or fullied the church—the fecrets of the laity delivered up by confe!- 
{ion to the intrigues and paflions of priefts—God himfelf fcarcely re- 
taining a puny fhare in adorations lavifhed on bread and men, bone: 
and flatues. 

* Luther announced to the aftonifhed nations, that thefe offenfive 
inttitutions were not Chriftianity, but its corruptions ; and that, to be 
faithful to the religion of Jefus Chrift, it was neceflary to begin by 
abjuring that of his miniiters. He employed alike the weapons of 
logic and learning, and the no lefs powerful fhafts of ridicule. It 
was no longer as in the times of the Albigefe and of Hufs, whofe 
doctrine, unknown beyond the limits of their own churches, was fo 
eafily calumniated. ‘The vernacular books of the new apoftles vifited 
every village of the empire, while their Latin works roufed all Eu- 
rope from the infamous flumber fuperinduced by fupertftition. 

* Few fovereigns favoured this {pirit of enquiry ; for defpotifm has 
its inflingt ; and this inftinét had revealed to princes that men, after 
having fubjected their religious prejudices to the examination of rea- 
fon, would extend it foon to political prejudices ; that, after having 
detected the ufurpations of popes, they would proceed to deteét the 
ufurpations of kings; and that the reform of a church, fo ufeful to 
royal power, would bring on that of the more oppreffive abufes, on 
| ; which 
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which this power is built. ‘Thus no king of any great nation cordi- 
ally favoured the party of the reformers. Henry VIII. even when 
labouring under a pontifical anathema, perfecuted the innovators. 
Edward, and Elizabeth, unable to declare for papifm without pro- 
claiming themfelves ufurpers, eftablithed in Englanc’ the creed and 
the ritual which approach the nearett to ic. The Protettant mo- 
narchs of Great Britain have conftantly favoured catholicifm, whenever 
it has ceafed to threaten them with a pretender to the throne. In 
Sweden, in Denmark, the ettablifhment of Lutheranifm was in the 
eyes of the kings only a mean of expelling the Catholic tyrant 
whom they fupplanted; and we already behold in the Pruffian 
monarchy, founded by a philofophic fovereign, his fucceffor unable 
to hide a fecret inclination to rettore the religion fo dear to kings.’ 

In this chapter (p. 210) fome objections to an univerfal lan- 
guage employed by the learned only are well ftated: it would 
tend to embody the lettered, as in China, into a tyrannical 
priefthood. 

The ninth period extends to the inftitution of the French 
republic, and gives occafion to fome important reflections on 
the opinions which have prepared its origin. In enumerating 
fome diftinguifhed teachers of infidelity, the name of Collins 
occurs (p. 243) a writer now fo little regarded in this country, 
that his works, though much noticed in his lifetime, have never 
been collected. 

The tenth and concluding feftion ventures to anticipate the 
future progrefs of the human mind; to reprefent wealth, in- 
ftruction, virtue, and happinefs, as diffufing themfelves more 
and more equally among an improved race of men, in confe- 
quence of the more equitable inftitutions of government, of 
which the revolution of France is to exhibit both the pattern 
and the forge. The expectation of this millennium ought to 
be the reward of the difinterefted philofopher. ‘* [ts contem- 
plation is for him an afylum, whither the remembrance of his 
perfecutors cannot purfue: where, dwelling in thought with 
men re-eftablifhed in the rights and dignity of their nature, he 
forgets thofe whom cupidity, or fear, or envy, torments. 
There he in truth exifts amid his equals ; in an elyfium which 
his reafon created, and which his love of human kind embel- 
lifhes with the pureft enjoyments.’ 

The fortunes and talents of ConpoRCET are fo celebrated, 
that any work written by him mutt at this time attract general 
attention. A hefitation to admire with enthufiafm is likely to 
be ranked among the carpings of party prejudice. Yet, 
to own the truth, CONDORCET appears to us gifted rather with 
an ingenious and fubtile than with a clear and ftrong mind. 
His eloquence has a glittering fhowy famenefs, not the fluctu- 
ation that fweeps away when it fwells. His information is 
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rather univerfal than profound. His opinions feem caft in the 
general mould of the French fecét, not chizelled with the bold 
hand of original genius. His patriotifm has a tin@ture of illi- 
berality, and his philofophy of intolerance. Yet there are few 
perfons who will not derive from his writings both entertain- 
ment and inftru€tion. | 
A tranflation of this work is publifhed by Mr. Johnfon, 
bookfeller, price 6s. 


‘Tay. 





Art. XI. La Vie du General DumMouRiEz. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
Hamburgh. 1795. London, Johnfon, &c. 


HARLES Francis Dumouriez was born at Cambray 

25 January 1739. Ailing and rickety, he was confined 
in fteel-{tays and fhoulder-ftraps, and dragged about in a little 
cart, till he was fix years of age. The Abbé Fontaine then 
took charge of him, and broke his fetters. For a while, he 
could only creep on his hands and knees: but by degrees he 
acquired ftrength, and became active and robuft. When nine 
years old, DumMouriez returned to his father, who taught him 
the rudiments of Latin, and fent him to the college of Louis 
Je Grand, which he quitted in 1755. He once thought of 
turning Jefuit, but was deterred by the perufal of Pafcal, Bayle, 
and Voltaire. In 1757 he went into Germany, with his father, 
who was a commiflary in the feven years’ war ; and then he 
acquired much military knowlege. 

{n 1762 he feil in love with his coufin, and, having been 
thwarted by his father in the project of marrying her, took 
opium : but, repenting in good time of his fuicidal intention, 
he drank fome oil, which relieved his ftomach and faved his 
life. He next went to Corfica, and propofed to the Duke a 
Choifeul fome ftrange projects relative to that ifland, then plan- 
ning its revolt againft Genoa. By this minifter he was alfo 
fent into Spainin 1764. The Marquis of Ofuna there noticed 
him, and facilitated his obtaining that information which he 
publifhed in the E//ai fur le Portugal, Laufanne 1766, as well as 
fome /ecret intelligence of a military nature, of which he fur- 
nifhed a copy to the courts of Spain and of France. His 
talents as a {py appear to have fatisfied the Duke, who in 1767 
recalled him to Paris, and appointed him aid-marfhal-general 
to the army which the Marquis de Chauvelin was to conduct 
againft Corfica, and which in 176g accomplifhed the unjuit 
fubjugation of that unfortunate ifland. 

In 1770, Cheifeul propofed to our hero to vifit (in his former 
capacity) Poland, where the I’rench court had already employed 
‘everal fecret minifters among the confederates of Bar. On this 
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occafion, fays Dumoursez without a fhudder, he explained to 
me an intention of involving France in a war, in order to 
maintain his official fituation againft the rifing influence of the 
Duke a’ Aiguillon and the Chancellor Maupeouy and again 
(chap. 7. p.173) our author coolly and unequivocally lays 
the crime of inceft to the charge of his benefactor. It fhould 
be obferved, however, that the moral tafte of DuMouRIEz ap- 
pears to have been formed in the fame {chool with that of Mac- 
chiavelli ; that he feems to confider thofe actions only as erro- 
neous and blame-worthy, which do not anfwer the purpofe for 
which they were performed, and to place merit in excellence 
rather than in virtue ; in performing well the allotted character, 
were it that of a high-prieft or a courtezan, rather than in 
choofing a refpectable character to perform. 

DuMour!ieEz’s narrative during his ftay in Poland contains 
many curious facts which hiftorians will not negle&t. In1771 
he returned to Paris,where he found the Duke d’ Aiguillon in office, 
and all his hopes of farther advancement fruftrated. He then took 
to writing, and lent his talents to M. AZonteynard, who employed 
him by the king’s order in an excurfion to Sweden. His cor- 
refpondence was intercepted by the minifter, who fent an ex- 
empt (a king’s meflenger) to arreft DumcuriEz at Hamburgh, 
He had the nationality to obey, and accompanied the exempt to 
the Baftille in October 177 32. 

His confinement is circumftantially narrated: it lafted fix 
months ; and he was releafed under an oath not to divulge what 
had pafled. This he confidered as a form not at all binding. 
He was next removed by letters of exile to Caen, within whofe 
walls he was to be at large. ‘There he again found (and now 
married) his coufin already mentioned. She had been much 
altered by the fmall-pox, fhe had dwelt in a convent, and was 
become exeeflively devout. ‘They agreed ill; and, after having 
lived together fifteen years very unhappily, they feparated. The 
death of Louis XV. occafioned a change of minifters, and 
cpened once more to DumMouriez his former profpects. He was 
employed to examine the French coalt be ween Dunkirk and the 
mouth of the Seine, concerning which he gives important no- 
tices, and had a confiderable fhare in carrying into effect the 
fplendid project of an artificial haven at Cherbourg, of which 
place he was appointed commandant, in1778. He continued 
there till he became involved in the vortex of the Revolution. 

On the earlier fcenes of this event his obfervatians throw 
little light. Ie was under the Legiflative Aflembly that he 
grew important. The difcrimination of Genfonné recom- 
mended him to notice, and he became a minitter at the fame 
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time with Roland. ‘This citizen difdained the perfonal will of 
the king, conceiving the conftitutional fovereign obliged to lend 
the forma! weight of his official fanction to whatever his mini- 
fters fhould in concert determine. Louis proved refraétory to 
fo whiggifh a difcipline ; on which Roland and two of his col- 
leagues refigned. Dumourikz flattered himfelf that he had 
fome hold on tke king’s confidence, and was perfuaded to 
retain his place two days longer, under the hope and indeed 
the promife of a change in the royal mind :—but the king, as 
foon as his back-ftairs arrangements were completed, broke his 
word, with the infincerity which was habitual to him. Duvu- 
MOURIEZ had now to refign alfo, lowered in the confidence 
of the Girondifts ; with whom, however, he did not break, 
and under whom he accepted a moft important command, after 
the roth of Auguft. He laments the unfavourable opinion 
entertained by that party of Danton, as critically ruinous. 
The truly meritorious conduct of DuMouRieEz, while gene- 
raliflimo of the republican forces, is narrated with modefty and 
precifion. It isimpoffible to deny his claim to firft-rate military 
fkill, and to a turn of mind and of eloquence fingularly fitted 
to fway the inclinations of a French army. It will be very 
difficult to point out any fymptoms of his having wanted 
fidelity to his employers, fufficient to juftify the act of jea- 
loufy which provoked his defertion. On the whole, he ap- 
pears to have been a man of rafh warmth and ready talent, who 
turned the adventures of his ftrolling youth to the profit of his 
maturer character; who had more reftlef{nefs than ambition, 
more love of giory than of fway ; whofe fucceflive but feeble 
conneGion with each of the parties of France refulted !efs from 
fyftematic apoftacy, than from a defire of bringing to market 
his military {cience, with any fet of men who were likely to 
give it the weight and the confidence eilential to its diftin@tion 
and its utility. Had he withdrawn alone, and without violat- 
ing ihe liberty of the commiffioners, this new Themiftocles might 
have lived to experience a revival of national enthufiafm in 
hjs behalf. 
.. The work is written, as it fhould be, with fimplicity, 
with apparent equity, and without idle digreffions. Some 
egotifm * will be pardoned in a Frenchman, and a calumniated 


man. ; Tay. 


* The narrative is indeed written in the shird perfon. 
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Art. XII. Du Gouvernement, des Meurs, et des Conditions en France 
avant la Revolution. Avec le Cara&ire des principaux Perfonnages 
du Regne de Louis XVI. 8v0. pp. 334. 5s. Boards. Metirs. 
White, London. 1795. 

T HE greater part of this volume is a re-impreffion of the work 

fufficiently reviewed in our 16th vol. p. 534. Some paf- 
fages, which the author evidently wifhed to have inferted in 
thcir proper places, are here negligently printed off at the end, 
as in the former edition. 

The firft mafs of additions confifts of a French tranflation of 
Mr. Burke’s {peech on the gth February 17gG0, with notes on 
it by the cranflator, who delivers much at length his opinion 
about the leading events of the revolution. He thinks that the 
States General of France ought to have formed three diftincét 
chambers having a negative on the propofals of each other; 
(on which plan the landed property of the nobles could ne- 
ver have been taxed, and indeed no bufinefs of any kind done ; ) 
thatthey fhould have infifted on annual convocation Ly granting 
the taxes for one year only; (Is the property of public creditors 
thus to be a matter of {port?) that they fhould have abolifhed 
lettres de cachet ; fupprefled the prerogative of evscation* ; in- 
troduced trial by jury; intermeddled with the conftitution of 
the army and of the navy; have written an addrefs to the 
king ; leflened the gallery of the fenate-houfe ; admitted ail 
fe€ts and all ranks to offices; put an end to the practice of 
partially deciding law-fuits in favour of noblemen ; and Jaftly, 
that they fhould have provided for the deficit, under the con- 
dition that no future loans fhould be made without the con- 
fent of the States-General. 

Then follow feveral letters in Englifh to the editor of the 
Public Advertifer, which conftitute a heterogencous appendage. 
In one of thefe the writer informs us that in England —I. The 
laws being framed by the parliament and executed by the king, 
it follows of courfe that the parliament can never be led to opprefs 
the people either by fevere laws or needle/s taxes. 1. It being 
ordained that one branch of the legiflative power fhall be here- 
ditary, and the other elective, zt follows that no laws prejudicial 
to the interefts of the people, by tending to perpetuate the dura- 
tion of any Houfe of Commons, can pais. his is aflerted 
coolly, with a feptennial bill in our annals :-—but it is one thing 
to admire, and another to underftand, the conttitution, 





* A power of removing caufes out of the regular courts of juftice 
into thofe whofe decifions can be influenced: analogous in many re. 
fpecis to the fummary jurifdiction of jultices of the peace, fubttituted 
for the regular trial by jury, under our excife-laws, &c, 
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Art. XIII. De la Revolution Frangoife en 17943 1.e. On the 
French Revo! ition in 1794. By Count ALExanpDeER ve Titty, 
8vo. pp. 159. Price 4s. Boards. White, London. 1795. 

HE author of this work is a younger brother of a c7- devant 
noble French family, who, for reafons not known to us, 

appears not to ftand high in the eftimation of his brother emi- 
grants. This circumftance is the more ftrange, as we are told 
in a note by the editor that he was at all times a determined 
fupporter of monarchy, and that his loyalty is ftrongly attefted 
by the dangers which he had to encounter after the roth of 
Aug:ft, and by the fpirited eflays which he publifhed at Paris in 
“6 Le Feuille du Four,” and in Les Ades des Apotres.” 
«* Thefe, (fays the editor,) given to the public at a time when 
men were ftill allowed to think, to fpeak, and to wiite freely, 
are a fufficient apology for his emigration from France.” The 
work before us confifts of three parts; the firft treats of the 
revolution which pulled down the power of Robe/pierre, and is 
the only one which now fees the light for the firft time; the 
other two are letters, one of them addrefled to the late king 
before the period of the fatal roth of Auguft, the other to Cog- 
dorcet, much about the fame time. The two letters, it would 
feem, were both publifhed at Paris, and certainly are credit- 
able, if not to the judgment, at leaft to the intrepidity of the 
author. 

The Count begins by telling us that the French revolution in 
general, which he defines ¢ the diflolution of government,’ had in 
his time thrice changed its character, and its means ; and that, 
having varied according to chance and circumitances, it had at 
Jength produced confequences which were never forefeen either 
by thofe who laid down the principles on which it was founded, 
or by thofe who accelerated its motion. He contends that it 
was poffible to have prevented the revolution ; that the king might 
have given to the nation a conftitution without the affiftance of 
the States-General ; and that thofe, who advifed him to adopt the 
meafure of afiembling them, are accountable for all the cala- 
mities which it has brought on France and on Europe. This 
may atteft the Count’s loyalty to the crown, but does it breathe 
the fpirit of liberty? Does it fhew as ardent a zeal for the free- 
dom of the people, as for the power and prerogatives of the mo- 
narch? He is not, however, without fomething to fay in defence 
of his principles. It may be inferred from his arguments that, 
in his opinion, the fitting of the States-General and the roya) 
authority were naturally incompatible; he quotes the following 
faying of Louis XV. when prefled to aflemble the former; “ I 
am not yet tired of reigning; I have wherewith to go on for my 
time; my fuccellor may do as he pleafes :*’—but what is this, 
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but faying that all power which is not abfolute is below the 
dignity of a king; and that not to reign defpotically is not to 
reign at all? Such fentiments might do well enough for Con- 
ftantinople or Morocco, but not for an enlightened people, 
taught by hiftory that the inordinate power of the French mo- 
narchy was founded on ufurpation; and by reafon, that kings 


ought to govern only by law, which afcertains the precife 
boundaries of the royal authority, and defends the rights of the 
nation. The Count’s plan for fuperfeding the neceflity of 
aflembling the States-General, and fo preventing the calami- 
ties produced by the revolution, was this: 

‘ The king, (he fays,) confulting his council, or rather his own 
amiable heart, fheuld have framed fome fatisfaétory and fundameniai 
articles on the bafis of the old conftitution, which fhould point our the 
mode of raifing the fupplies neceflary for the fervice of the ftate; he 
ought to have enaéted fome laws required by the exigency and cir- 
cumftances of the times; and fhould have fet an example of economy 
in his houfehold and the public expenditure.’ . 

Alluding then to the period preceding the revolution, he fays— 

« Obedience in thefe happy times was unacquainted with delays, 
and did not ftop to examine and make inquiries; authority was {till 
entire and undivided in the hands of the monarch. This monument 
of the king’s love for his people fhould have been fent into all the 
provinces, where it would have been received with bleflings. If thofe 
men, who rife in their demands in proportion as they are conceded to 
them, fhould excite fome rebel voices, they would have been either 
punifhed, or drowned in a concert of thankfgivings and acclamations, 
and the attempt to lay even the firft ftone of that fatal edifice which 
Louis XVI, traverfed from the hall of the Notables to the {caffold 
would have been defeated.’ 

All this looks tolerably on paper: but it is more than proba- 
ble that no human power could have prevented the French rzvo- 
lution. Prudence and fair dealing might indeed have kept it 
within thofe bounds which the happinefs of mankind required 
that it fhould not exceed: but nothing fhort of omnipotence 
could have arrefted its birth. The Count thinks that, even 
after it had been fed and ftrengthened by conceffions, the court 
ftill poffefled the means of crufhing it; * it fhould have hanged 
thofe whom it afterward endeavoured to corrupt ; it fhould have 
expended, in paying the public executioners, thofe fums which 
it offered as bribes to the moft flagitious of mankind.’ This 
would have been an effectual way of cutting up the revolution, 
had it been practicable, (though rather too much refembling the 
Robe/pierrian fy ftem: ) but it was like tying thebell about the cat’s 
neck. When the conttituent aflembly was fupported by 350,000 
armed men in Paris alone, it could not have been an ealy mat- 


ter to feize and execute the members, even if the army had de- 
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clared againft them, inftead of fupporting them. Count Arex 
DE TILLY tells us, in a note, that the court did refort to cor- 
ruption, when it was too late; and he afierts that A/irabean 
was bought, but that he was the only perfon, up to the period 
of his death, who had been bribed. Inftead of bribing this man, 
he fays the court ought to have fent him and the Duke of O;- 
leans to the {caffold. Our author is very ready to point out the 
guo: but he never takes the trouble to, fhew the quo modo; he 
1s very {paring of means for the execution of his projects. He 
tells us that in the revolution, the people, whofe happinefs alone 
all the great changes propofed were faid to have for obje&, were 
fet in motion by agents, who did evil, juft as Providence does 
cood, without appearing vifibly to act. ‘Thefe agents, he fays, 
were the foreign powers—* Yes, (repeats he,) 1 fay the foreign 
powers, and they alone; for, from the Duke of Orleansto Mont. 
De la Fayette, all the reft are but accellory or fecondary in this 
picture of diforganization and mourning.’ 

He thus defcribes his own country, with the partiality of a 
Frenchman: * That nation which is hated by every other, and 
which hates none; which is an obje& of envy to every other 
people, though it has never envied them ; as great as any other, 
and more amiable than them all; was to have been blotted out 
from the face of the earth.” He ably defends the French emi- 
grants, and reprefents, in affecting terms, their fufferings and 
misfortunes: they are confidered, he fays, all over Europe, 
as travellers who have not performed quarantine, who carry 
with them a peftilence of which they ought to have died in 
their own country, or who fhould have flaid there till they had 
recovered. He obferves that they have every where, one fingle 
country excepted, experienced nothing but harfhnefs and morti- 
fication ; and that country is England, of whofe people he thus 
fpeaks : 

‘ The Englifh are a great people: it is true they love and praife 
nothing that 1s not Englifh: but they practife a great virtue, which 
they unqueftionably poffefs in an eminent degree, and which, without 
being the molt fhining, is certainly the firit of virtees—Aumanity. 
They are bleffed with wealth and a conflitution ; may they long pre- 
ferve both the one and the other! They have purchafed them with 
much blood ; may they have no occafion for fpilling more! Before 
they gave us an afylum, they did us a great deal of mifchief; I know 
it; and yet my wifhes for their profperity are fincere! And thus I 
balance my accounts with them.—England has not fhut up any of the 
French nobility in a fortified town, to furrender it in twenty-four 
hours afterward. The Englith who fought on the Continent difplayed 
a degree of bravery which the emigrants could only equal; and 
whatever they may have done to effeét the grand purpofe of bringing 


about the revolution and turning it to their own account, they have 
conducted themielves nobly in the detail of the bufineds.” 
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The author now takes a view of the interefts and objedcts of 
the different powers: he thinks that the allies ought to have 
compelled the northern ftates to abandon their fyitem of neu- 
trality and to declare againtt France ; andhe more than infinuates 
that the confederates would have done fo, if they had not been de- 
terred by the fpirit of felfifhnefs, which made them wifh to have 
as few as poffible to fhare in thedivifion of the f{poil of that devoted 
country. What army, (afkshe,) after having carried a town 
by ftorm, ever called in another to partake of the plunder ?? 
Surely a ftronger reafon than this kept the allies from attempt~ 
ing to force the neutral powers to join in the war againft 
the French republic, viz. that there was ground for a dread 
that thofe powers would make a common caufe with the Con- 
vention, and draw the fword againft the allies. England, he 
fays, would act egregioufly wrong, were fhe to confent to re- 
ftore the French iflands, unlefs fhe were to receive in return vaft 
compenfations for them. * It would be a matter ftroke in 
politics, (he tells us,) were the Englith, by retaining thofe 
pofleflions, to kindle up a civil war in France.’ Such is our 
author’s patrioti{m, and (uch his humanity : it is true that he here 
fpeaks as an Englifhman: butin other parts of his work he 
calls for a civil war in France as a hungry man would call for 
food. Yet,he contrives to give to his fentiments on this occa- 
fion an air of juftice. He wants to have thofe, who have been 
robbed of their property, furnifhed with the means of recover- 
ing it from the hands of thofe whom he calls robbers and mur- 
derers; and of reitoring the government of the country to the 
found part of the nation. He maintains that all the reafonable 
men in France, as well as the emigrants, are panting for a war 
that fhall have fuch objects. 

The downfal of the republic is the great end for which our 
author labours; and, provided he could attain that end, he 
appears to be as little {crupulous about the means, as any Ja- 
cobin could be in the purfuit of a favourite object. Gold, 
poifon, or the dagger, would equally meet his approbation. 
Robefpierre, all incorruptible as he was thought to be, he fays 
might have been bought: but, if he could not, ¢ ten adven- 
turers might have been found, who, for money, would have 
engaged to difpatch him, or an equal number of the moft def- 
perate and fa€tious demagogues.’ From principles fuch as the 
Count here profefles, we turn with difguft and horror: the 
beft of caufes would be difgraced by them. 

In page 45, the author flatly contradiéts what he pofitively 
afferted in page 14, viz. that the foreign powers, and the fo- 
reign powers alone, were the agents who fet the people of 
France in motion: for, in page 45, he fays— 
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‘ The French have provoked the war which is now carried on 
again{t them, by heaping outrages on the different governments, de- 
grading all authorities, threatening to overturn every thing, and 
promifing to carry on every fide misfortune, ruin, and confufion ; they 
even made the intervention of the other powers abfolutely neceflary, 
by changing the form of the French empire, for the purpofe of fub- 
fkituting in its place another completely detlructive of the balance of 
power and the general fyftem of Europe.’ 


What the different courts ought to have done on this occa- 
fion was, in his opinion, to have aflembled a congrefs of minifters 
from each; to have offered to the various parties in France a 
mediation, which, while it fhould profefs the moft fcrupulous 
refpect for the principle of renouncing all idea of difmembering 
the French territory, fhould propofe reafonable terms of pacificae 
tion ; and to have concerted meafures for a general confederacy 
to enforce thefe terms, in cafe of rejection, by a vigorous war, 

To point out toa deluded people hew little they can gain by 
placing confidence in men who, to become their leaders, muft 
firft have betrayed fome duty, he aflerts that Dumourtez caufed 
ane half of his army to be cut off at ‘femappe, for the purpofe of 
purifying or purging It. 

We {hall not follow the author in his obfervations on the 
rife, progrefs, and means of crufhing the French revolution ; 
fome of them are judicious, others are abfurd, and not a few 
are highly criminal. His letter to the King, which begins in 
page 87, bears date the 27th of July 1792, about a fortnight 
before the famous roth of Auguft, when Louis XVI. was 
“+ hurled from bis throne,” and ceafed tobea king. In this letter, 
the Count tells us that he himfelf had propofed to that unfortu- 
nate prince, to avail himfelf of the influence which he had 
acquired over his new conflitutional body guards, and at their 
head to diflolve the national aflembly. ‘They were then coms 
manded, he fays, by an old and tried fervant, who would have 
found himfelf more numeroufly attended on that occafion than 
Cromwell was when he difperfed the long parliament. ‘This 
officer was the Duke de Briffae; who, having been afterward 
fent to Orleans to be tried by the high national tribunal in that 
«ity, was, without the authority of the national aflembly or 
the executive government, taken out of the hands of that tri- 
bunal, carried to Verfailles, and there murdered, with 56 fel- 
low prifoners, in the preience of 15CO national guards; who, 
though fent to protect them, quietly {aw them maflaered. 

Our author muit be allowed to have offered to his king, if not 
conftitutional, at leaft {pirited advice. ¢ Put no truit, (faid he,) 
in the fmooth-tongued Bailly; if you do not receive the keys of 
Paris on horfeback and {word in hand, he and the mayors his 
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fucceflors will never prefent you any other keys than thofe of a 
rifon.” In a word, he called on his unfortunate fovereign * to 

die like a king in the brave attempt to recover his power, rather 
than live the flave of the bafeft and meaneft of his fubjects.’— 
He attributes to the gentlenefs of the heart of Louis, who could 
not bear to fhed the blood even of the greateft criminals, the 
ruin of himfeif, of his houfe, and of the monarchy: this was 
well expreffed in a diftich written by the Count, foon after the 
king’s execution : | 

‘© J] ne fut que mourir, aimer, et pardonnery 

S’il avoit feu punir, il aurott du regner.”’ 

The letter to Condorcet begins at page 139, and, together 
with the notes on it, fills up the remainder of the work. We 
are told that, notwithftanding all the appearance of equality and 
republicanifm difplayed by Condorcet fince the revolution, he had 
the weaknefs, at all times prior to that period, to be more am-~ 
bitious of being thought a man of fafhion than of literature 5 
and that he was more vain of the title of AZarguis than of that 
of academician, or man of letters and fcience. His family 
name was Caritat, yet he never thought proper to ufe it; for 
when, after the extinction of titles of honour, he could no 
longer call himfelf AZarguis de Condorcet, he contented himfelf 
with finking the Marquis, and, inftead of becoming plain Citi- 
zen Caritat, his denomination was Citizen Condorcet. Our 
author charges him directly with the murder of his friend, bene- 
factor, and political creator, the Duke de la Rochefoucauld. He 
does not fay that he killed the Duke with his own hands, but 
that he caufed him to be murdered by thofe of his fatellites. 
Thofe who endeavour to vindicate Condorcet on this head, though 
they contend that he was in nowile inftrumental in the Duke’s 
death, admit that he was privy to the defigns again& that nobie- 
man; and that, though he did not concur in them, he had not 
the fortitude to oppofe them, nor the gratitude to fignify to his 
benefactor that his life wasin danger. This defence, however, 
cannot be fupported by evidence: onthe other hand, his ingra- 
titude is recorded in the courts of law of his country, When 
he married Madame de Grouchy, the had no fortune but that 
which fhe derived from the bounty of the houle of da Rechefou- 
cauld: the Duke gave her a bond for 100,000 livres, and paid 
the intereft of that fum regularly up to the fecond year of the 
revolution, when Condorcet put the bond in force, and com- 
pelled the Duke to pay the principal. Onthe character of both 
hufband and wife our author is bitterly fevere: the former, he 
tells us, was the moft mercenary of men, and the latter one of 
the moft depraved of women. 
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We do not think, however, that te author is juftifiable in 
all the feverity of his obfervations on this fubject ; he writes 
under the influence ot the ttrongeft prepoileffions and prejudices, 
he imputes to Condorcet attempts on his (the author’s) life, and 
fpeaks of others, as well as of him, in terms which Chriftian 
charity muft condemn as feandaloufly feyere. For inftance, 
he fays ina note‘ he (meaning Condorcet) and Fabre d’ Eglan- 
tine, who is now, J will not fay with God, but with the Devil, 
wanted to get me murdered, for the purpofe of terminating the 
Jitele warfare which thefe gentlemen had carried on againft me 
for two years.’ 

M pe lity is certainly a light and agreeable writer; he 
has a free and eafy ftyle, always clegant, and fometimes merit- 
ing higher praife. In his principles, however, he is not 
always confiflent, nor in his arguments always forcible; yethe 
may be faid in general to be a good reafoner. He condemns 
theorifts for being too fanguine in the hopes of fuccefs from 
their plans, and for having too much confidence in themfelves ; 
and yet we mutt fay that we have never read a production, the 
author of which appeared to us to be more fanguine and con- 
fident than Count ALEXANDER DE TILLY. S 

Ph....R. 





the Life of J. J. Barthelemy. By Louis-Jures-Barson 
Mancini Nivernois. 8vo. pp. 69. Paris. 1795. Lon- 
don, De Boffe. ‘Price zs. 


UPITER, when fated with the fpeclacle of flaughter on the 
J plains of Troy, is reprefented by Homer as turning for 
relief to the paftoral feafts of the innocent A2thiopians. With 
a fimilar emotion, the mind withdraws from accounts of the 
perfecuting demagogues and revolutionary philofophers of 
France, to fix on the calm and guiltlefs life of ean Jacques 
Barthelemy. No offering of blood fhall be fet before his manes, 
but the pure honey of Hymettus ; the myrtle and the olive fhall 
be flrown by mourning mufes on his tomb. 

This diftinguifhed writer and excellent man has publifhed 
numerous diflertations on topics of medallic hiftory and claffical 
antiquity, which are highly valued by men of erudition, and 
has acquired a popular aid general reputation by the elegant and 
learned travels of the young Anachariis. 

He was born 20th of January 1716 at Caffis, a fmal] fea-port 
of the Mediterranean, where his mother was vifiting her rela- 
tions. His father reiided at Aubagne, and fent him at twelve 
years of age to the college de l’Oratoire at Marfeilles, whence 
he was transferred to the feminary of the Jefuits, where he 
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received the tonfure. He applied with unwholefome fedulity 
to the ftudy of Greek, Hebrew, Chaldean, and Syriac; and of 
a young Maronite who came to Marfeilles from the Levant he 
took leflons in Arabic, and delivered a fermon in that language 
before an oriental audience, 

At the beginning of thefe purfuits, when he was about 
twenty-one years of age, fome merchants of Marfeilles came 
to him with a kind of beggar who had made his appearance on 
change, who gave himfelf out for a Jewifh rabbi, learned but 
diftrefled, and who boldiy defired to have his pretenfions in- 
vettigated by fome oriental fcholar, ‘Ihe Abbé Barthelemy 
endeavoured to evade the tafk by reprefenting that his mode of 
ftudy could at moft enable him to read, but not at all to converfe 
in, the dialects of the eaft: but there was no refifting. The 
Jew began to repeat the firft pfalm in Hebrew. The Abbé 
recognifed it, ftopped him at the end of the firft verfe, and 
addrefled him with one of the colloquial phrafes from his Ara- 
bic grammar. ‘Lhe Jew then repeated the fecond verfe, and 
the Abbé another phrafe, and fo on to the end of the pfalm, 
which comprifed the whole fcriptural knowlege of the rabbi. 
The Abbé clofed the conference with another fentence in Ara- 
bic, and good naturedly faid that he faw no reafon to intercept 
the intended charity of the merchants. “The Jew, delighted 
beyond expectation, declared that he had travelled over Turkey 
and Aigypt, but had no where met with the equal of this 
young theologian; who acquired prodigious honour by the 
ridiculous adventure. In vain he endeavoured to tel] the Rory 
fairly: every one chofe the marvellous colouring: he was ex- 
tolled as a prodigy: the rabbi had procured him a reputation 
at Marfeilles. | 

In 1744. he went to Paris, carrying a Jetter of recommenda- 
tionto M. de Boxe, keeper of the royal medals; a learned man, 
whote age and inhrmity predifpofed him to retire from labour, 
and who had thoughts of taking M. de /a Baftie as his aflociate. 
The latter refpeétable antiquary having died fuddenly, Barthelemy 
was chofen in his ftead. 1n 1747 he was elected of the academy 
of infcriptions, and in 1753 {ucceeded to his patron M. de Boze, 

In 1754 M. de Stainvilie, afterward Duke de Choifeul, was 
appointed ambaflador to Rome, and invited Barthelemy to fol- 
‘ow him: in confequence of which the Abbé went, accompa- 
nied by M. de Cotte, into ltaly; where his reception was fuch 
aS his fplendid reputation had prepared, and whence he returned 
with Madame de Stainville. “Vhis excellent couple are defcribed 
in the Anacharfis under the names of Arfames and Phedima, 
It was in 1758 that he obtained, through the influence of thefe 
friends, an important acceffion to his income, which they 
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gradually increafed to about 35,000 livres. His opulent lei. 
fure was not unproductive: he had in 1788 completed and 
publifhed the travels of Anacharfis, and in the following year 
was admitted into the Academy of Forty. His attention to 
official duties was never interrupted, during this period,—his 
affiduity having doubled the number of medals in the royal co]. 
le€tion: four hundred thoufand pieces pafled through his hands, 
of which he felected for purchafe about twenty thoufand. 

In the year 1792 his health began alarmingly to decline, and 
he grew fubject to fainting fits: he was now 78 years of age, 
On the 3oth of Auguft 1793 he was denounced by one Chretien, 
under pretext of ariftocracy, and was led to prifon on the fecond 
of the following September, where Madame de Choifeul went to 
vifithim. The Committee of Public Safety were foon informed 
of the levity of this denunciation, and he was releafed at eleven 
the fame evening. In the enfuing month of O&ober, the ho- 
norary office of librarian in chief having become vacant, it was 
offered to him in the moft flattering manner, but refufed on 
account of his growing infirmities. On the 6th Floreal (25th 
of April) 1795, he died at three in the afternoon, without ftrug- 
gle or apparent pain: at one o'clock he was reading Horace, in 
company with hisnephew. ‘ He leaves (fays his biographer) 
each of his relations a father to bewail, his friends an irrepar- 
able lofs to regret, the learned of all countries an example to 
follow, and the men of all times a model to imitate.’ His buft 
has been happily taken by Houdon. 

Such are the principal circumftances of the life of Barthe- 
lemy. They have been related by his venerable friend the wor- 
thy Duke pe Nivernots in a becoming manner,—with fim- 
plicity, with precifion, with elegance, and with feeling. Thofe 
particulars have been felected which are chiefly defired in the 
life of a literary man—the accidents which have influenced his 
ftudies and purfuits, and the chronology of his writings. No 
attempt occurs to violate the facrednefs of private intercourfe, 
and to render the literary character a perpetual burden and re- 
ftraint, by recording trivial fpeeches and unimportant anecdotes. 

A complete edition of his works may be expected from the 
care of his nephew, which will form a lafting monument of the 
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6 is work, though faid in the title- page to be tranflated from 
the author’s Englith work, dedicated to the Royal Society 
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of Antiquaries in Scotland, has not appeared in print in any 
other form than the prefent. Its purpofe is to fhew the refem- 
blance, ina variety of refpe€ts, between the Ruffian nation and 
the antient Greeks ; an attempt which will probably appear 
novel tothe learned. The author, however, does not mean to 
infer an immediate defcent of the former people from the latter, 
but rather fuppofes both to have had a common origin from Iran 
or Perfia; according to the hypotheiis of the learned and much 
lamented Sir William Jones, who deduces all the European 
nations from that fource. 

Dr. G. divides his work into five fhort differtations. In the 
firft, the mufical inftruments in ufe among the Ruffian pea- 
fants are compared with thofe of the Greeks. Of thefe, the 
double flute and the fyrinx afford the moft ftriking refemblances, 
though the latter feems to have been, long difufed by the Ruf- 
fians, and is now only found among the Cofacks of the Ukraine. 

The fecond diflertation relates to the chorus fongs of the 
Ruffian peafants, and the national mufic in general, compared 
with that of the antient Greeks. ‘The only dire€&t comparifon 
between the two kinds is afforded by a curious relic of Grecian 
mufic, difcovered by Father Kercher in the laft century, confift- 
ing of the firft eight verfes of the firft Pythian ode of Pindar, 
with notes; the melody of which has been judged to have a 
great fimilarity to that of the antient Ruffian fongs. The reft 
of the article confifts of fome account of the Ruffian fongs on 
various occafions, with the ceremonies or {ports accompanying 
them. In one of thefe, called the game of the plate, a fpecies 
of divination, the author difcovers a {triking refemblance to the 
clydona of the Greeks ; and in another he finds a refemblance 
to the lampadiphorein ufed at the Greek marriages. The ac- 
count of the Ruffian fongs is taken from a work of M. Pratch, 
a German compofer at Peterfburg ; and at the end of the volume 
are annexed fpecimens of the mutic in fcore, as likewife that of 
the ode of Pindar. 

The fubjeéts of the third diflertation are the antient mytho- 
logy, the en ceremonies, the feftivals, facred games, ora- 
cles, and modes of divination of the Ruffians, compared with 
thofe of the Greeks. Its bafis is a work of M. Michael Popoff 
on the Ruffian mythology, whofe authority Dr. G. has followed. 
As to the conformity of the deities, it is here given in fo abridged 
a form that it can afford little fatisfaction to an inquirer. The 
account of religious feftivals and fports contains fome curious 
and entertaining matter. The writer alfo finds fome traces of 
the druidical worfhip of Britain in the rites belonging to the 
Ruffian deity Grove or Grone. 
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The fourth diflertation treats of the circular chorus dances, 
the games, diverfions, marriages, drefs, and cuftoms, of the 
Ruffian peafants, compared with the fame among the Greeks. 
In fome of thefe the conformity appears ftriking ; in others it 
wants a confiderable portion of fancy to help it; and in feve- 
ral, there is only that cafual refemblance which may be found 
among many of the fimple tribes of mankind, where there is no 
fufpicion of imitation. One remark, however, which the reader 
cannot fail to make, and which Dr. G. exprefsly ftates in 
another part, is that the character of the Ruffian peafantry has 
a {prightlinefs, a gaiety, and even a fentimental delicacy, which 
make it very different from that of the northern nations in gene- 
ral, and which certainly approach that of the antient and modern 
Greeks. A pretty inftance of this is given in the game called 
venki, or the garland of leaves, which is thus defcribed : 


« On the 2gth of May, the feaft of the Trinity, the young girls of 
the peafantry enter into vows of reciprocal friendfhip with the tollow- 
ing ceremonial. They aflemble by appointment m fome neighbour- 
ing foreit, when, on approaching the leafy coverts decked by the new 
{pring, they chant, ** Do not flatter yourfelf, Afpin, what we feek 
is the white birch.” The favourite tree found, they make garlands 
twifted from three {mall branches with leaves ftili budding; after 
which, each chufes the companion whom affection, intimacy, or fecret 
fympathy marks out for her. The garlands are then hung on the tree 
whence they were taken, at fuch a height that each couple may kifs 
One another thrice through them, while they fing thefe words, ** Let 
us be fponfors to each other’s children, and pafs the remainder of our 
days in the tendereift friendfhip.”” 


This, itis obvious, is a form of addrefs pofterior to the in- 
ttoduction of chriftianity: but Dr. G. thinks that a relation 
equivalent to the god-mother fubfifted before that period. 

The account of the nuptial ceremonies {till obferved among 
the Ruffian peafantry, and which have a great air of claffical 
antiquity, is a very pleafing part of this diflertation : but it is too 


long for an extract. 


The fifth diflertation contains remarks concerning various 
mifcellaneous circumftances of the manners and cuftoms of the 
Ruffians, compared with thofe of the Greeks; fome, as before, 
yielding rather remarkable analogies, others very trivial. The 
article of dwarfs gives occafion to a curious account of one of 
thof: diminutive beings, which we fhal! tranflate: 

‘« One woman amoung others (fays Dr. G.) in the houfe of a vene- 
rable nobleman formerly attached to Feter the Great, and whom I 
have the honour of frequently fecing, particularly engaged my atten- 
tion. ‘The Emperor tock pleafure in viewing this dwarf, and ufed to 
call her his puppet, which the little creature is fill proud of relating. 

From 
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From an infcription under her portrait in the poffeffion of her prefent 
matter, it appears that fhe was firft made prifoner of war in Poland by 
Prince Mentchicof’; after whofe difgrace fhe came into the hands of 
the Princefs of Hefé-Homburg ; and, when /oe died, General Berfloy, 
the Princefs’s heir, took her as a part of his inheritance. ‘The in- 
{cription fhews her to be nearly acentury old. She is itill brifk and 
lively, having the full ufe of her eyes, legs, and teeth, with an infan- 
tine voice when fhe cries, which'often happens to her at the recollec- 
tion of her antient court drefs, which fhe regrets exceedingly. Seen 
from behind, the would be taken for a child of five or fix years old, 
an age that her ftature indicates. She is at this day, (Oftober 15, 
1794,) without any infirmity of age, after an abode of 80 years in 
Roflia.’ 

Dr. G. well obferves that the long life of this dwarf, by 
name Prafcovia Ivanorona, is worthy of notice as contradictory 
to the common opinion of naturalifts, concerning the fhort 
duration of the lives of thefe imperfect creatures ; which is far- 
ther contradi€ted by the number of aged dwarfs now exifting in 
the o!d and new capital of this empire. There feems no need, 
however, to have recourfe to antiquity for a parallel to the bar 
barous tafte for dwarfs. 

We could fcarcely reftrain a fmile, when we obferved an 
analogy ftated between the cognamina of the Romans and thofe 
of fome modern Ruffian generals ; the latter being evidently no 
more than an oftentatious imitation of antiquity adopted by the 
ambitious Catherine, whofe favour Dr. G. takes care to court 
by more than one ftroke of adulation. 

The Appendix is perhaps the moft curious part of this work. 
It confifts of a tranflation of fome of the antient fongs pub- 
lifhed by Pratch, with remarks. What is moft fingular in 
them is that they ufually begin with fome apologue or allegori- 
cal fable, referring, though fometimes darkly, to the proper 
fubjeét of the fong. We fhall tranflate one, which is a kind of 
epithalamium. 

« A white fwan, gently cleaving the waves of the Blue Sea, was 
feen by a young falcon, who fuddenly darted down on her, fprinkled 
her blood on the water, and gave her foft plumage to the winds, 
Thus, while a young girl was gathering feathers on the fhore in her 
velvet hat, to make a pillow for her lover, a young man fuddenly ad- 
vanced to her, and faid, God affift you, charming creature! But, 
feeing that the fair one paid no attention either to his falutation or his 
compliment, he cried, in anger, ’Tis well, ’tis well, my pretty dear; 
J fhall prefently fee you by the fide of my bed, holding in your hand 
my filken whip.’ 

This isa very manifeft, though not a very gallant, allufion to 
the prefent which the Ruffian bride is enjoined to make her huf- 
band, as at the fame time a token of (ubjection and a means of 
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enfuring it, We are not told that this cuftom had a parallel 
jn antient Greece. 

Some general indu@tions drawn from thefe fongs, relative to 
the mode of life and the country of the original Ruffians, clofe 
the volume: which, on the whole, we do not hefitate to re- 
commend to our readers, as replete with matter of amufing 
and curious fpeculation; though it is obvious that, in order 
fully to eftablifh the writer’s hypothefis, a much mre copious 
and accurate difcuflion would be requifite, and, we may add, 
one fupported by erudition more folid and original than is here 
difp!ayed. 

{t will appear fingular that a comparifon of Janguages makes 
no part of the prefent inquiry, though nothing is fo important 
and decifive in tracing the common origin of different nations. | 


a A. 


Art. XVI. Philofophie Chimique, ou Vérités fondamentales de la Chi- 
mie moderne, difpofees dans un nouvel ordre; par A. F. Fourcroy, 
Seconde Edition. 8vo. pp.174. Paris, 





Art. XVII. The Philofephy of Chemifiry, or Fundamental Truths 
of modern Chemical Science, arranged in anew Order. By A.F. 
Fourcroy. Tranflated from the French of the 2d Edition, 
Svo. pp.1gz. 3s. 6d. Boards. Johnfon, London. 1795. 


pi2o™ this long-practifed profeflor, we may expect an accu- 
rate and luminous delineation of the tenets of the French 
chemical philofophers. ‘“Ivhe principles on which he planned: 
this delineation are thus fated in his preface; (we quote from 
the tranflation. ) 


‘ In proportion to the advancement made by any fcience, and the 
unprovemeat of its progrefs by the acquifition of methodical proce- 
dures, will be the multiplicity of its general truths. This is ftrik- 
ingly exemplified in the prefent ftate of chemiftry. The principles 
of this fcience have been created but a few years; and it is already 
rich in corollaries, or general refults, which embrace its whole cir- 
cumference. A chain of thefe refults may be of infinite utility.’—* In 
combining thefe grand truths, it 1s evident, that great difcernment 
fhould be employed in the felection of thofe, which are moft general, 
which embrace and involve all the faéts of the f{cience, and which 
may be deduced from it as corollaries or direét confequences. It is 
requilite alfo, that they be delivered with clearnefs and precifion, 
without ambiguity or doubt: that too large a number of them be 
not accumulated, though they mutt be fufficiently numerous to have 
nothing effential omitted : and, finally, that they be difpofed in fuch 
erder, and follow in fo natural a feries, as to exhibit the elements 


of the fcience, and at the fame time difplay their relative bearings 
and connections.’ 
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The ufe of fuch a fummary he ftates as twofold, to ‘ re- 
call to the mind of the adept all the faéts comprifed within the 
vaft domain of the fcience, and give to him who feeks in({truc- 
tion a competent notion of the career through which he has to 
run.’ 

On this latter point, we are obliged totally to differ from Dr. 
Fourcroy. No worfe nor more uninftructive work can be 
imagined for beginners than a treatife confifting of general 
propofitions or definitions. The accefs to knowlege is by par- 
ticulars ; and we note this error the rather, as it is very fre- 
quent among thofe who undertake to write elementary books. 
Dr. Fourcroy’s countrymen, who fo frequently employ 
themfelves in {tudies of this kind, are apt to fall intoit. A late 
little introduétion to Natural Philofophy by M. Cotte, the cele- 
brated meteerologift, is a very ftriking example. It confifts 
of queftions and definitions by way of anfwers, from which we 
think no learner has ever acquired a diftinét idea. Dr. F.’s 
arrangement is as follows : 


«4. The aétion of light. 
2. The aétion of caloric. 
3. The aétion of air in combuftion. 
4. The nature and action of water. 
5. The nature and action of earths, and the formation of alkalies, 
with the parts they perform in combin :tions. 
6. The nature and properties of combuttible bodies. 
7. The formation and decompofition of acids. 
8. ‘The union of acids with earths and alkalies. 
g. The oxydation and diffolution of metals. 
10. The nature and formation of vegetable fubftances. 
11, The tranfition of vegetables to the itate of animal matter, and 
the nature of the latter. 
12. Finally, the fpontaneous decompofition of vegetable and animal 
fubitances.’ 


Such are the contents. As an example of the manner in 
which the work is executed, we fhall fele& the principal pro- 
politions from chap. xii. on the curious and complex procefs of 
putrefaction : 


‘ XI. Nature, in organizing animals, and forming their fluids and 
folids by complex compofitions, has placed in them a germ of de- 
firu€tion which developes itfelf after the death of the individual. 

« This deftruction is effected by the movement termed putrefaétion, 
which confifts in a kind of fermentation, a flow decompofition of the 
folid or fluid fubftances. ‘Their order of compofition, being more 
complex than that of vegetable matters, renders them {till more fuf- 
ceptible of the putrid decompofition. 

« XII. Animal fubftances compofed of hydrogen, carbon, oxygen, 
and azot, and frequently ftill more complicated by the union of fulphur- 
phoiphoras, &¢., when deprived of that movement, and more par- 
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ticularly of that renovation, which conftitute animal life, are foon 
altered by more fimple attra€tions between their principles, which 
have a tendency to unite two and two together. ‘This reaction gives 
birth to binary compounds, fuch as the carbonic acid, nitric acid, 
ammoniac, and carbonated hydrogen gas, which gradually efcape 
into the atmofphere, proportionally diminifhing the quantity of animal 
matter. It is thus, in confequence of a natural decompofition, that 
we perceive this animal matter foften, change colour and fmell, 
lofe it’s texture and form, and diffufe through the atmofphere va- 
pours and gafes, which diffolve in the air and transfer to other 
bodies, particularly thofe of vegetables, the materials neceflary for 
their formation. 

« XIII. All the phenomena of the putrefaétion of animal fubftances 
depend on the mechaniim here explained. -In the union of hydrogen 
and azot we perceive the formation of ammoniac, which has been 
deemed the principal offspring of putrefaction. The combination of 
carbon with oxygen explains the generation and evolution of carbonic 
acid, in which all the myftery of putrefaction was made to confit, 
about the time when gafes were firlt difcovered. Nitric acid, to the 
produétion of which it is well known how: much animal fubftances con- 
tribute in artificial nitre-pits, arifes from the union of oxygen with 
azot. A certain quantity of hydrogen gas is extricated. and carries 
off with it carbon, fuiphur, and even phofphorus: hence the various 
noifome {mells, and perhaps the phofphorefcence, of all putrefying 
animal matter. 

« XIV. When all thefe volatile principles have united two and 
two together, and diffufed themfelves in the atmofphere, nothing re- 
mains but a portion of carbon, combined or mingled with fixed faline 
fubftances, {uch as the phofphats of foda and of lime. ‘Thefe refidua 
form a fort of mould termed animal earth which frequently retains a 
little fulphurated and carbonated hydrogen gas, fat, and extract, and 
in this vegetables find in abundance the principles requifite for the 
formation of their materials. It is on this account, that the refiduum 
of animal matter is fo proper for manure, when fufliciently concoéted. 

« XV. A certain portion of water is neceflary for this putrid de- 
compofition of animal fubftances : it furnifhes them with the quantity 
of oxygen neceflary to the compofition of carbonic and nitric acids; 
and it contributes highly to the production of the putrefactive move- 
ment, by the attra¢tions of the oxygen it introduces to them. It is 
equally indubitable, that the hydrogen arifing from the decompofition 
of this water contributes greatly to the formation of ammoniac: for 
it is a well known faét, that, when animal matters are diluted with a 
large quantity of water, they furnifh abundance of ammoniac in their 
decompofition. | 

‘ XVI. Putrefaction, conrfifting in a feries of particular attractions, 
is modified in many different ways by external circumftances, fuch as 
temperature, the medium the animal fubftance occupies, the ftate of 
the atmofphere, whether more or lefs light or heavy, moift or dry, 
&c. Thus dead bodies buried in the earth, immerfed in water, or 
fufpended in the air, are differently atfeed: and moreover their bulk, 
their quantity, their propinquity to other bodies, and all the varying 
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properties of the three mediums above enumerated, diverfify the eis 
fects produced.’ 

The author may be confidered as giving in this compend a 
fketch of the opinions now current among the Parifian che- 
mifts. 'We may remark that little or no progrefs has taken 
place in their philofophy of chemiftry, fince the communication 
with England was interrupted. ‘To us Dr. F.’s arrangement 
appears by no means more perfpicuous than that of M. La- 
voifer ; and certainly for beginners the elementary treatile of 
the latter is beyond comparifon preferable. ‘Ivhe prefent author, 
we obferve, (p. 142) takes no notice of an epinion ftarted by 
fome Englifh philofophers concerning the compofition of car- 
bon. Affuredly the theory of vegetation would be much beau- 
tified and enlarged by the adoption of this opinion, fuppofing 
it tobe juft. Mr. Keiron metallic diflolutions, Part 1. and ftill 
more, we apprehend, in Part If. will thew that the French 
chemifts have by no means precife ideas on this fubject. 

Our excerpts are {pecimens of the tranflation. We have 
compared it in feveral places with the original; and it ap- 
pears fufficiently accurate in conveying the meaning, but not 
elegant. Perhaps fome verbal improprieties are errors of the 
prefs. This tract is inferted in the new Eucyclopedie under the 


very queftionable title of Axioms. B 
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Art. XVII. Ax Enquiry how far the Punifbment of Death is nece/- 
fary in Penafylvania, ic. By Wittra™ Braprorp, Efg. Attor- 
ney General of the United States. 8vo, pp. 14. 2s. Phila- 
delphia printed. London reprinted, for Johniton. 1795. 


TT United States of America, notwithftanding their political 
feparation from Great Britain, continue to govern them- 
felves by the great body of the common and ftatute law of Eng- 
Jand. Coke and Hale are {till as much authority in the courts 
of Philadelphia as in thofe of Weftminfter-Hall; and Great 
Britain may, like Rome, continue (if we may fo fpeak) to 
govern great nations by her Jaws, for many centuries after 
power and empire are departed from her. 

Among the defects of that fyftem of law, the liberal humanity 
of our American brethren feems to have been chiefly hurt by 
the profufion of capital punifhments which difgraces it. Guided, 
however, by the fpirit of caution and wifdom, they hazard no 
rafh and wanton innovations. ‘Chey refolved that any reform 
which they fhould adopt might be the fruit of patient and exact 
refearch, and be juftified by an appeal to experience and fac. 
in profecution of this plan, the very able and refpeQable author 
of the pamphlet before us was requefted, by the governor of 
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the ftate of Pennfylvania, to prepare this * Enquiry,’ the exe- 
ecution of which is not only highly honourable to his own cha 
racter and talents, but will (we truft) be eminently conducive 
to the welfare of his country and to the general happinefs of 
mankind. The plan of his work cannot be better ftated than 
in his own words: 


« Although the world has feen a profufion of theory on the fubje& 
of criminal jaw, it is to be regretted that fo few writers have been fo- 
licitous to throw the light of experience onit. Tofupply in fome mea- 
{ure this defeét, to colleét the fcattered rays which the juridical hif- 
tory of our own and other countries afford, and to examine how far 
the inaxims of philofophy abide the teft of experiment, have therefore 
been the leading objeéts of this work.’— 

« On no fubject has government in different parts of the world dif- 
covered more indolence and inattention than in the conftitution of the 
penal code. Legitlators feel themfelves elevated above the commif- 
fion of crimes which the laws profcribe, and they have tco little per- 
fonal interett in a fyitem of punifhments to be critically exaét in re- 
{training its feverity.’ 

In profecution of his plan of experimental inquiry, Mr. B. 
inveftigates the effet produced on the number of crimes by 
the mitigations of penal law, which, in various degrees, were 
introduced into different countries of Furope, and more efpeci- 
ally that eftablifhed in Tufcany under the mild government of 
the late Emperor Leopold ; and he uniformly finds the refult to 
be rather the diminution than the increafe of crimes. He 
compares thofe American ftates, of which the criminal law is 
more fevere, with thofe of which it is far milder, and he finds 
a refult fimilar to that which is furnifhed by the experience of 
Europe. 

He then proceeds to confider an experiment of which he is 
able to judge with the moft perfect accuracy; that of the pro- 
greflive reform of the criminal laws of Penn/ylvania. 

By a law pafled in 1786 and amended in 1790, the punifh- 
ment of death was commuted for that of hard labour in the cafe of 
the crimes ayainft nature, of robbery, and of burglary; and not- 
withf{tanding the imperfections of an infant fyftem of regulation, 
the number of convictions for thefe crimes has been decifively 
Jefs fince this reformation than in any equal period of time be- 
fore its adoption. Many circumftances are clearly pointed out 
by Mr. B. which prevented that inferiority from being fo great 
and confpicuous as it probably would otherwife have been, 
and as it is likely in future to thew itfelf. 

We lament that our narrow limits will not permit us to ex- 
tract the ingenious and important obfervations on the nature and 
punifhment of crimes, Many of them, though particularly 
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epplied to Pennfylvania, might furnifh ufeful hints for the re- 
formation of the criminal Jaw of England; which, in the form 
of proceeding and trial, is a moit wife and merciful fyftem, 
but, in the infliGiion of penalties, cannot be acquitted of feve~ 
rity and harfhnefs. 

The fruit of thefe inveftigations has been a law paffed by the 
General Aflembly of the ftate of Pennfylvania, March 25th, 
1794, by which the punifhment of death is abolifhed for all of- 
fences except that fpecies of highly aggravated murder, which 
they denominate ** murder in the firfi degree ;”” and it is recom- 
mended to the next jegiflature to confider, whether the more mo- 
derate puniihment may not be fufficient even for the prevention 
of that enormous offence.—-There are very few examples in 
hiftory of a government thinking itfelf fecure without a capital 
punifhment for treafon. 

The zeal of Mr. BraDFoRD is tempered by moderation and 
regulated by wifdom. He clearly perceives, and candidly con- 
feiles, the great difficulties which might attend an extenfive 
and fudden reform of the penal laws in other countries; 


‘ In the old and corrupted governments of Europe, (fays he,) 
efpecially in the larger ftates, a reform in the criminal Jaw has real 
difficulties to encounter. The multitude of offenders, the unequal 
ftate of fociety, the ignorance, poverty, and wretchednefs of the lower 
clafs of people, the corruption of morals, habits, and manners 
formed under fanguinary laws, make a fudden relaxation of punith- 
ment in thofe countries a dangerous experiment.’ 


Experience has, in the opinion of Mr. BrapForp, decifively 
eftablifhed two maxims on this fubject: * That the puni/hment 
of death is not in its own nature neceffary,’ and yet, * that 
it is dangerous rafbly to abolifh it.’ The repreientation which he 
gives of our penal Jaws in England is truly melancholy. At 
the time of the publication of Blackftone, the number of capi- 
tal crime (felonies oufted of clergy) was 160. In 1786 (about 
20 years afterward) they had increaled to 176, and in the Lent 
circuit of that year alone the capital convictions amounted to 
286! * It is difficult,’ fays Mr. BRaprorp, ‘ to conceive 
how a free, humane, and generous people fhould fo long have 
endured this weak and barbarous policy.’ 

It deierves to be remarked, though it be a praife of a very in- 
ferior nature compared with the other merits of this traét, that it 
is written with a purity and elegance of Englith ftyle not very 
often obferved in American produétions ; we find in it fcarcely 
any of thofe licentious innovations, and un:diomatical combina- 
tions of words, by which the Anglo American ftyle has of late 
been too often disfigured ; and which threaten, if they be not 
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checked, to convert the Englifh which is written and fpoken 
on the different fides of the Atlantic into two different lan- 


guages. Mack fh . Aw. 





ENGLISH PITERATU RE, 


Aet. XIX. The Works of the hate Profejor Camper, on the Con- 
nexion between the Science of Anatomy “and the Arts of Drawing, 
Painting, Statuary, &c. &c. In Two Books. Containing a 
Treatife on the nateral Difference of Features in Perfons of differ- 
ent Countries and Periods of Life; and on Beauty, as exhibited 
in ancient Sculpture; with a new Method of fketching Heads, na- 
tional Features, and Portraits of Individuals, with Accuracy, &c. 
Sc. Iluftrated with Seventeen Plates, explanatory of the Pro- 
feor’s leading Principles. ‘Tranflated from the Dutch by T. 
Cogan, M.D. gto. pp. 200. and 17 Plates. 1l.1s. Boards. 
Dilly. 1794. 

“HE original of this work was amply noticed by us in the 

Appendix to our 6th vol. N.S. p. 206. It is now fufi- 
cient to point out the prefent tranflation as a valuable acceffion 
to the libraries of our Englifh artifts and amateurs. It is exe- 
cuted by a gentleman whofe literary character, and long refi- 
dence in the country in which the original appeared, are fuf- 
ficient pledges for its geod tafte and accuracy. The publifher 
bas likewife done it ample juftice in the typographical part ; 
and (which was of more importance,) in the copies of the 
plates, which are admirably engraven by the bold and correct 
hand of that excellent artift ‘I’. Kirk.—From the tranflator’s 
very fenfible and well-written preface, we fhall copy fome ge- 
neral information concerning the inftruction and amufement 


which this work may be expected to afford: 


‘ The firft book of this work contains the fubfiance of feveral 
JeCtures, which were read at different times, and diltant periods, be- 
fore the Academy of Drawing, eflablifhhed at Amtterdam. Thefe 
were afterwards revifed and digefted into a regular eflay, and care- 


fully prepared for pub lication by Profeffor Camper himfelf. It may, 


per naps, be thought by thofe who admit the truth and i Importance of 
his le adin gy princip! es, that the ditlin&tions given in the firft chapter 
concerning the characteriflic differences of different t nations, are tco 


genera !, and not fufticiently adapted to aflift the nainter in deferibing 
that vait variety of national diftin@ions ebfervable in the diferent in- 
habitants of our globe. But we are to recollect, that thofe are pro- 
pofed imply as specime ns of a new tludy, the profecution of which 
would promife the greateft advantages to the national and hiftorical 
paimer. The grand object was to thew, that national differences 
cnay be reduced to rules; of which the different direCtions of the fa- 
cial hne form a fundamental norma or canon ;—that thefe direftions 
aud 
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and inclinations are always accompanied by correipondent form, fize, 
and pofition of other parts of the cranium, the knowledge of which 
will prevent the artit from blending the features of different nations 
in the fame individual, and enable him to give that true character to 
national figures introduced into a compo! ition, which has always been 
felt as a beauty, and the want of it asa defect, .hough the canfe 
has lain concealed. This fubje& may jultly be confidered as a new 
and intereiting itudy in the natural hiitory of man, which requires 
the joint labours of phyfiologiits to furmount all the difficulties at- 
tending it. It is alone by forming a very large colle@tion of the cra- 
niums of difierent people, that a difcrimination can be made between 
what is general, from what is merely accidental; what 1s perfonal 
and to be aicribed to the diverfities obfervable “hg individuals, from 
that which is national and chara¢teriftic of a particular people °. 

‘ The other articles, minutely treated in this book, relative toa 
new manner of drawing portraits in profile, according to certain rules 
deduced from the confirmation of the cranium, and the changes made 
by age, being founded upon indubiable principles, cannot be fubje& 
to fimilar incertitade ; ; fo that refpecting thefe, every ftudent has the 
means of making great improvement completely in his power. ‘The 
great utility of the remarks concerning the beauties of the antients 
will be felf-apparent. 

‘ The contents of our fecond book are the {mall remains of lec- 
tures upon other fubjects relative todrawing ; the ideas of which fug. 
gelted theinfelves, while the Profeflor was engaged in the puriuit of 
his firft objet. They were collected from impertect manuicripts and 
detached hints, found among the Profeffor’s papers after his aeceafe, 
and publifhed by his fon in as complete a manner as circumftances 
would allow. Of confequence they are merely to be confidered as notes 
and heads of leétures, the {ubftance of which was given extempore. 
This will fufficiently explain the reafon why the fcientific introduc. 
tions appear fo dilproportionate to the explanatory parts. it muft 
alfo be noticed, that at the time theie lectures were delivered, the 
audience enjoyed the great advantage of feeing every part of the {ub- 
ject explained, by a great variety of extemporancous fketches, which 
were fucceflively effaced from the board to make room for others. 
Thofe communicated to the pubiic, are the only ones to which the 
Profeffor had given permanency ; and of thefe the fketches, ilufira- 
tive of the paifions, were too imperfect to be given as they were found; 
the engraver was obliged to fuppiy 1ome itrolzes that had been omitted. 
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‘* Profeffor Blamenbach of Gottingen, is purtuirg this fludy with 
great afliduity. He has alreacy publifhed ww» Lecaues of differences 
in the craniums of different people. ‘Ine tranilator has only been 
able to procure the firlt; from which he learns, tnat the {pecimens in 
the poflefiion of this Profefiur, Jed him, in fome few iniltances, to 
ditter from Profeffor Camper refpeciing chara¢teriilic marks. As 
each has formed his opinion from the ipecimens in his potieflion, thofe 
differences manifeft the difficuli:es hinted above, and prove that fur- 
ther inveltigations alone will enable us to difinguifh between acci- 
Geatal forms and national marks,’ 
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All the other drawings were fufficiently accurate not to require addi-. 
tions or alterations. We are informed that Profeffor Camper had it 
in contemplation to extend the fubjects much farther, arrange his 
ideas with more accuracy, form each lecture into a diftinét treatife, 
and illuftrate the pofitions advanced by a regular feries of drawings, 
But cpon recefs from the acdemy at Franiker, public affairs engaged 
his inrmediate attention during the political troubles in Holland, un- 
til death terminated every fublunary purfuit *. 

¢ Although, from the above caufes, the lectures on the manner of 
delineating the different paflions, and on the points of fimilarity be- 
tween quadrupeds, birds, and fiihes, founded upon this fimilarity, are 
neceflarily imperfect, and have a claim to the indulgence due to frag- 
ments and rough fketches; yet they may be deemed a valuable ac- 
quifition to the painter. They abound with found criticifm, and 
furnifh hints which promife peculiar advantage to the delineator of the 
human paflions, or of objects in the animal kingdom; and they will 
greatly aflift the connoiffeur in judging of the accuracy and merits of 
a performance in this department of painting. Ina word, the prin- 
ciples and hints advanced, contain valuable germs, the developement 
of which promifes an abundance of rich fruit to the intelligent wee 
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Art. XX. 4 Philofopbical and Critical Hifory of the Fine Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture ; with occefional Objiervations 
on the Progrefs of Engraving in its feveral branches; deduced 
from the earlieft Records through every Country in which thofe Arts 
have been cherifhed, to their prefent Ettablifhment in Great Bri- 
tain, under the Aufpices of his Majeftly King George HI. In Four 
Parts, Vol. II. By the hev. Roperr AnTHOny Bromtiey. 
B.D. &c. gto. pp. 580. il. 1s. Boards. Cadell jun. and 
Davies, &c. 1795. 


7 gave fome account of the firft volume of this work in 
our Review for February 1794, p. 151. The prefent 
volume is divided fometimes into books and fometimes into 
chapters: containing the 4th, sth, 6th, and 7th books of Part 
Jl. and the rft, 2d, 3d, and 4th chapters of Part Ill. The 4th 
book treats of Etruria; the 5th of antient Rome ; the 6th of 
the Eaftern empire; the 7th of Gothic architecture. The 
chapters relate chiefly to the arts in modern Rome and Flo- 
rence. 

In fpeaking of Etruria, the author obferves, after other anti- 
quaries, that the T’ufcan ftyle of fculpture refembles the 
oldeft Grecian, The following obfervations, however, may 
enable us to diflinguifh the one from the other: 

‘ If under the foregoing circumflances, and indced in a general afpects 
there be fuch a fimilitude between the Etrufcan ftyle and that of the 
oldeft Greeks that the difcrimination may not always be eafy, yet 
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« * Profeiior Camper died at the Hague, in the year 1789.’ 
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there are others in which that difcrimination is plain and conflant. 
And thefe we hall find in the cloathing ofthe figure. ‘The older Greeks 
adorned the head with long channels or ringlets of hair, which fell 
down over the neck as may ftill be obferved in the Mercury and other 
medals of thofe artifts, in the,ancient Proferpines on the medals of 
Syracufe, and in the head of bronze found at Herculaneum, more 
ancient than all the other bronzes that we know of. On the coa- 
trary, in the Etrufcan medals and idols, and other works, thofe hairs 
were commonly either ftraight down, or cut as it became the Roman 
fafhion ; or, if they were formed into channels, they cither fell about 
the forehead, or at moft encompaffed the whole head. ‘The figure 
or charatter, (if fo may be it called) we naturally find in each of 
thofe ancient {choo!s to be a mere copy of the national features and 
national form refpectively, without any great {kill or concern about 
the idea, fince the artilts of thofe times worked only after nature. The 
Etrufean heads have the profile lefs ftraight, and their figures have. 
ufually lefs flendernefs, than the Greeks. It may be faid that the 
Etrufcan ftyle in their figures is conformable to that of their architec- 
ture. The Tufcan order is the flouteft of all; but it is the leaft genteel.’ 

Mr. Bromley proceeds, in imitation of Winckelman, to 
divide the Tufcan ftyle into various kinds, which appeared at 
different epochs: but, as his book is not accompanied with 
plates, according to the modern fafhion, the reader will not 
gain any diftinct notion of the fubject from his verbofe but in- 
adequate defcriptions. This obfervation unfortunately applics 
to the work throughout; which is the more to be lamented, 
becaufe the author appears, in this volume, to have employed 
much diligence in collecting his materials. As a fpecimen the 
leaft chargeable with the obfcurities and inaccuracies of loaded 
expreflion, we fha!l infert a paflage refpe&ing the revival of arts 
at Conftantinople, and the firft introduction of fubiccts takea 
from holy writ; 

‘lf the quantity of fculptures carried on in Conftantinople, if the 
lif: and fpirit which pervaded that employment, if the eulogium pafled 
on thofe works of art by fome of the Byzantine hiftorians, may be re- 
ceived as teftimonies of their merit, we fhould then conclude that {culp- 
ture was not as unfavourable to the views of Conftantine as painting, 
and that it had gathered new powers by it’s migration from the weft to 
the eait. There can be no doubt but the enlivening patronage of it’s 
new meridian produced a new vigour. Whatever had become of the 
art of caiting large ftatues in the later periods of Rome, or whether 
from the mere want of employment it had rarely been feen, moft cer 
tainly it was brought into furprifing action at Conftantinople. For 
fcarcely in any part or period of the ancient world can we be led b 
hiltory to the conception of more numerous and ftately works in {culp- 
ture, particularly in bronze, and fometimes in filver, than are pre- 
fented to us in all the quarters of that city, commencing with the age 
of it’s firft emperor, and continued through many fucceeding ones till 
the art itfelf became the object of perfecution. Whoever will follow the 
narrative Of Petrus Gyllius through all the wards of that city, will 
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be apt to imagine that Paufanias is leading him by the hand through 
the iculptures of Athens, or Junius through thofe of the world. The 
forum of Contiantine, the forum Augufteum, the Imperial palaces, 
the Imperial walks, the porticos, the Chalca, and above all the Hip- 
podrom, not to mention the temples old and new, nor to {peak at all 
of the various collections of antiques, were fo filled with ftatues and 
other {culptures, the works of Conftantine and his fucceffors, that we 
are naturally led to conclude, what in truth was the cafe, that of all 
the fine arts, fculpture was that with which they were moft pleafed, 
and on which they beitowed the greatett flady. We mutt neverthelefs 
remember that the ace of Conflantine, although nearer to the ages of 
purity, was itfelf a ceclining age, and much more thofe which were 
flill later in time. Allowing for all the meliorating effects of a {pirited 
patronage, the nature of things was not wholly to be controuled, de- 
clenfion was not to be raifed at once into flrength, nor the want of 
tafte into purity. 

« The writers who have made us acquainted with thofe works of art, 
and who by their language would lead us to fuppofe that the nature of 
things was at once counteracted in the new feat of empire by the cure 
of that declenfion which had preceded the age of Conilantine, muft be 
read in that refpect with caution; they muit be contidered as hifto- 
rians, but perhaps it was the leatt part of their character to be critics 
in the arts. Or if they were, they would fee with thofe eyes which 
were given to the age around them; their notions of tafte would be 
fuch as were derived from the tafle which they had feen produced : 
they would {peak of the worl:s which came forth in their own times, or 
near them, as the Florentines {poke in exuitation over the firft picture 
of Cimabué,which they conceived to be wonderful, becaufe thev had feen 
no better. Even Petrus Gyjlius, woo flourifhed in the age of Leo X. if 
he had itudicd the fine arts as much as the antiquities of literature, and 
it his miflion from Francis Ll. into lialy and Greece had been to colle& 
works of art as well as ancient manufcripts, cannot be fuppofed to have 
beheld them with accuracy of talte at a time when hardly any of thofe 
antiques were recovered, by the ftudy of which that accuracy of tafte 
has chiefly been attained by the moderns. If other authorities were 
not fufficient to thew that with all the encouragements given to fculp- 
ture in the age of Conitzntine, it cannot be confidered as affording 
any models of art, the converiation which is recorded to have pafled 
between Conftantius the fon and fuccefior of Conitantine and Hormifda 
the Perfian architeét, is decifive on the point, Surveying the brazen 
horfe in the forum of Trajan at Rome, along with the fuperb build- 
ings adjacent, Conftantius faid that “* his utmoft wifh would be, to 
find abilities in his empire which could execute fuch another fculpture 
as that;’? when he had fome fcores of brazen horfes on the columns, 
and in the Hippodrom, of Conftantinople. Hormifda’s reply did not 
mend the matter much, when he obferved, with no little vanity inter- 
mixed, that ‘* before the emperor could produce fuch another horfe, 
a proper ftable fhould be provided—and then he himfelf mutft build it.”? 

‘ The encouragements, with which Conftantine was enabled to keep 
up the powers of art around him, received a very important itrength and 
increafe from the fubjects of holy writ, which then openeda new and 
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extenfive field for the encouragement of ingenious talents. In thole 

owerful and affecting hiftories, in all the various fcenes arifing from 
the {cove of divine revelation, wider and more attractive interells were 
difclofed to the views of the pencil, ever guided before by the hands 
of heathens, who were aliens to the commonwealth of [frael, who 
counted the doétrines of the gofpel foolifhnefs, and who lived without 
God in the world, Conftantine gave full effect to the zeal which asa 
new convert he felt. The arts both of painting and {culpture were 
fully employed in the fervice of Chrillianity, and not of Chriftianity 
only, but of the older revelation. Eufebius enlarged much in com- 
mendation of that emperor jor the opportunities he took of making the 
arts contributory to ufeful inftruction, while they decorated the city. 

Thus, fays he, ‘¢ the fountains were adorned by fculpiural fkill with 
the emblems of a good paftor, well known to thofe who underftand the 
facred writings; and among other attentions of that kind you might 
fee the hiltory of Danicl and the lions figured in brafs, and fhining 
with plates of gold.”’ 

¢ It was natural for thofe arts to direct their attention not only to 
leffons and events, but to thofe great characters from whom both had 
fiowed. They feized with rapture, as well they might, the reprefent 

ation of thofe chofen apofiles, who planted the gofpel through the 
world at the expence of their own lives—of thofe firit difciples and 
anartyrs, who helped forward that glorious work not lefs by their 
death than their labours—and, above all, of thatdivine perfon, whom 
to view in the well-felected traits by which the imagination of the 
artift would approach to the expreffion of that ‘* human form di- 
vine,” has ever been the higheft of contemplative enjoyments ; but to 
behold him in any affured traits of likenefs would jullify, we do no: 
hefitate to fay, nay, would command, the internal adoration of al) 
enlightened minds to all eternity. 

‘ When we touch this point, we cannot refrain from interpofin 
momentary ftop to ourargument. Whether or no the age of Conitn 
tine was bleffed with the advantage we have lait mentioned, we can- 
not pronounce with certainty. It fhould rather feem probable, that 
notwithitanding the contempt in which Jefus Chrift was held by the 
Jews, fome portrait or model of him was taken, at leaft among his 
friends: and if fo, the general caft of his f features and perfon might 
have been conveyed down to the age of Conftantine, not quite three 
hundred years after. [t may be legend, or as an argument for 
image worfhip it may be fufpected, but as we find it, fo we fhall giv 
itto the reader. Gregory the feco: nd, patriarch of Confl antinople, iy 
bis epiitle to Leo Ifaurus “w head of the see oclafts, {peak s of the 


firft Chriftians as having often m painted our Saviour and other marty: 

to his religion. His » ords a rethefe. * Oui pre Pose cum videre t, 
venientes Hiercfolymam, {peclandum ipfum proponentes, cepinxcrent, 
Prout viderant. Cum Stephanum protomartyrum vidiffent, fpec. 


tandum ipfum proponentes, prout viderant, depinxerunt. Kr uno 
verbo dicam, cum facies martyrum, qui fanguinem pro Chrifto fude- 

runt, vidiffent, depinxerunt.”’ Bu it pe rhaps nf hat Eufebtus of Celaraa. 
relates from his own ey e- fight may have more weight; and if that be 


true, there is foundation enough to conciude that Conitantine had 
very 
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very good traits of refemblance to go by in his images and pictures of 
Jefus Chrift. What Eufebius fays is this; that the woman, who is 
mentioned by St. Luke to have been healed of her iffue of blood by 
touching the hem of our Saviour’s garment, as an acknowledgment 
of her piety and gratitude, as well as a teilimony of his miraculous 
powers, erected in the city of Cefarwa a ftatue of Jefus Chrift in brafs, 
and at his feet was the figure of this woman in a fuppliant potture 
touching the hem of his sotitesial. If any attention was paid in 
that work to the likenefs of Chrilt, which we muft fuppofe the grateful 
feelings of this woman would be anxious to obtain, more efpectally as 
fhe is faid not to have wanted fortune for that purpofe, there was cer- 
tainly ability enough in the age of Tiberius to execute it highly in a 
Roman province, by Greek artifts at leaft, who were very common 
through the empire, if not by Romans. ‘Phat fuch a ftatue was erected 
is confirmed by Antipater Boftrenfis, by Nicephorus, Caffiodorus, and 
Metophraftus. And that it long abode in its place we have the au- 
thority of Sozomen, who fays that it was ftanding in the time of 
Julian the apoftate, who took it away, and ordered his own ftatue to 
be fet up in its itead.’ 

We fhall not follow the author in his account of the monu- 
ments of antient Rome, and of the revival of arts in modern 
Italy ; fubje&s that would require an hiftorian endowed with 
talents very different from thofe of Mr. B. 

Speaking of the contentions between Caravaggio and Arpino, 
the author feizes an opportunity of making the following reflec- 
tions on that fpirit of bitternefs which often marks the emuia- 
tion of artifts : 


‘If we would gather from examples the origin of that evil fpirit, 
which has fo diiturbed the moft tranquil of profeffional waiks, and has 
given the calm and pure emulations of ingenious talents to know all the 
{trife and rancour of the meanett paffions, it may be traced to that 
earlier period when poor Domenico fell by the ponyard of the un- 
grateful Andrea del Caitagno. ‘The ties of friendfhip and hofpitality, 
the obligation of being trufted with an important difcovery in art, 
were not fullicient to prevail over the jealouly or avarice, which could 
not bear another to fhare in the valuable fecret, although that other 
was the man by whom that fecret had been generoufly imparted. 
Was not that ungrateful artift rightly filed «* Andrea de gl’ impic- 
cati,’”’? Andrew the hang-dog ? Was he not ftly referved to paint the 
con{pirators at Florence, fo much in his own {pirit, although it were a 
pity that his natural death deprived that Juftice-hall of exhibiting the 
monfter in another fituation than when he painted it’s walls ? 

‘ The horror of that example did not hinder others, equally def- 
perate, from following it in other periods. Peruzzi was poifoned by 
his competitors. Lucas of Leyden met the fame fate, it is faid, from 
an artift of Flufhing who was jealous of his merit, and at an enter- 
tainment to which he had been invited by his deftroyer. Baroccio, 
precifely in the fame circumflance at Rome, received from his mali- 
cious competitors the dofe, which only lingered to aggravate and 
prolong the pains of death, Salviati could not bear the reputation of 
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Poffo in France, he became licentious and bitter in his cenfures, and 
then only efcaped the deftruction, which he had nearly brought upon 
himfelf, by quitting that country. The weight of envy, rancour, and 
perfecution by the Neapolitan artifts lay fo heavy on Domenichino, 
that he funk under them as much as if he had fallen by the fword. 

« Yet were thefe events of a private nature, compared with the fury 
of Caravaggioand Arpino. All was uproar and danger: each of them 
alike encreafed the general tumult : each of them was a ftorim in the 
world of art, which never fuffered it to be compofed. Arpino, con- 
ceiving his profeflional fucceis to be fomewhat annoyed by Annibal 
Carachi at Rome, offered him a fword, as he met him one day in the 
ftreet, and bid him to defend himfelf with it. It is due to the good 
fenfe of Annibal to give his anfwer: taking a pencil out of his pocket, 
he faid, ** it is with thefe arms that I fight, and with thefe I bid you 
defiance.’’ Caravaggio was not quite fo temperate as Arpino had been 
in that inftance. He actually killed a young man, Tomafino, for 
having faved Arpino from his fword. Having fled for refuge, and 
been pardoned, his revenge only became more vehement for having 
been difappointed. He challenged Arpino, and even went to Malta, 
to compleat himfelf as a knight, that his antagonit might no longer 
object as a cavalier to meet him.’ 

Having obferved how much unlike the rancorous animofities 
which prevail among modern artifts are to the fpirit and prin- 
ciples which animated the artifts of antient Greece, the author 
proceeds to explain the caufe of this difference : 


‘ There is certainly a great difference between the flate of patrons 
age in the modern world and that which carried the arts to their high 
celebrity in ancient Greece: that difference is juftas great as the poli- 
tical fituation of diferent countries, or of the fame countries tn paft and 
prefent ages. The profeffor of fine art, in common with all who move 
in other profeffions, looks naturally and properly for patronage to his 
abilities: but the door which opens to it is much wider to all others 
than to him. 

‘ The man of letters repofes himfelf on that good fenfe, or that re- 
fined intelligence, which is diffufed through the world: nor does he 
ever quarrel with another, merely becaule that other ftands as high as 
himfelf in the eitimation of the learned, even in his own path of ex- 
cellence: perhaps thofe parities of merit, where no {pecial differences 
of principles arite, are more generally feen to be the bond and cement 
of amiable and literary foctety. 

¢ The profeffor of law rifes on that univerfal call for his abilities, 
which 1s miniltered by the never-ceafing generation and intercourfe of 
human traniactions, and which he knows will evermore fultain and 
elevate intinite numbers betides himfelf, in fpite of all that he can da 
or fay: his jealoufies therefore of others, or his oppofition to thofe 
who move in his own immediate line, would probably never throw the 
{malleit fhade cn their fituation, nor anfwer ary end but the vexation 
of his own heart. 

* The phyfical and the ecclefiafical man, although both of them 
perhaps come nearer than many others to that peevifinefs of fpirir, 
which counts every thing gained by others as fo much loft to itfelf, yee. 
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move on fo broad a sround, that if one man does in fact ftand there 

in the way of another, the thadc is too indifiinct to irritate the temper, 

and the origin of it is too remote or two dilfuled to be controuled by 
any fchemes © f envy or ill nature. 

The profeflor of fire art labours under different circumftances, and 
sniieiael patronage ina different meafure, It rifes to him more 
limited in it’s compafs. It is capable of feeding infinitely fewer 
numbers. And if the number of artitts be every where fmaller, in 
fact, than af other profeiiors, yet among the former every individual 
is a candidate for the fame reward. They all feek to gather the fame 

rays of lizht and warmth: they muft all bafk in the fame lecal fun- 
fine, or be leit inthe fade. If to thofe circumftances nature fhould 
add in the individual the tpirit of a Diogenes, will he not be as fevere 
and cynical as that philotepher ? Every man that comes acrofs him 
will intercept his comfort. Of 2 fcanty and confined ftock every par- 
ticle intercepted is a grievous iofs. He grudgesit; he cannot bear it. 
Nalevolence fuceveds to difappointment, or even to the fear of it. 
And fhould the {pirit of a Caravaggio be uppermott, violence will pre- 
fently become engrafted on il will : all will be inftant uproar. 

¢ Thus it is that the world: of art, for want of being tempered by 
thofe difpofitions which are at all times necefiary to extract the fling 
from riv 4] fhip, and to render emulation fair and honourable and plea- 
fant, or for want of that patronage which might open a wider field to 
the efforts of the nrofefor, has too ofte become a world of ftrife; 
and in countries where that ftrife might be j indulged to a greater exe 
tent by the connivance of the civil power, it has fometimes become a 
field of blood.’ 

Mr. Bromley concludes this part of his fubje& with what 
may be confidered as a word of advice to modern academicians ; 
by fome of whom he thinks that he has been moft unworthily 
treated, in confequence of that * fpirit of bitternefs’ which he 
above defcribes : 


« But the fine arts can never thrive very much or very long, where 
fuch a fpirit prevails. With unanimity and an harmonicus contribution 
of abilities for carrying the arts to perfettion ; aren a vantages may 
be gained even where patronage is rare. That patrona:. will become 
infentibly extended, Thofe who have no tafte will gather it from pro- 
fefional men. ‘Fhey will gather the we of thofe, who can bett difplay 
the attractions of art, and whofe zeal goes ha nd in h: ind with the 
amiablenefs of temp:r. They will « come to admire what excites 9@< 
neral admiration ; and having fancied in iandiaen romething that 
is fed agreeably by the tafle around them, they will be difpos: 
nourifh the g: owth of that tafle in themfelves, and to thes £ 
patronage upon it in others. It was by fuch harmonious efforts of 


profetlional men that the fine arts every where gained their first foot. 
ing, and that flourihhing academies oe into exiftence. It was fuch 
2 cordial communication and mutual candour, which 3 produced fome o% 


the firit iandards of art in antiquity. From.thence came forth the 
Laocoon, the united work of three men equally zealous for the per- 
ection of their art, and who have fhewn us in that great example how 
much may be reached, whenever the effortsof human genius cre fairly 
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concentrated, and earneftly dirc&ted te their objeét, and when all 


meaner pafficns are abforbed in a common zeal to excel. 

« Reverfe the cale, and let contradiction, and itrife, and male- 
volent cenfure occupy the theatre of art, the tafte which would other- 
wife rife in acountry is chilled at ence, ‘he private gentleman has 
no encouragement to admire what is elegant, or to promote what he 
would admire. ‘The progrefs of the arts is chilled in the very hands of 
artilts, whofe genius is unqueltionably affected by the confideration 
that it is fure to be followed by the keen fe verity and malevolence of 
cotemporary antagonifts. In fuch a ftate of thi ings, where would you 
find three men, all equal in art, like the three RKhodians who formed 
the Laocoon, to unite in the accomplithment of any great work ? 

¢ But that is not the only misfortune which flows from a bitternefs 
of contention, It entails on the arts as well as on their profeffors an 
opprobium not eafily to be removed. When we fee thofe profeflors 
indulging a common rapine on each others talents, or each others 
fame, we forget that the arts which they profefs are arts of elegance 5 
the painter or fculpto: finks into the mere mechanic, who abuies the 
commodities of his neighbours in the fame trade, looks with anger on 
their gains, and has no other object but the low and wretched one oF 


bringing every cuftomer to his own fhop, by every mifreprefentation 
of others.’ 

The fine arts form an alluring fubje&t, and their hiftory has 
often been attempted: but the paucity of the performances, in 
which they are examined in fuch a manner as has merited 
public approbation, affords a proof of the difficulty of treating 
on them without tiring one clafs of readers, and difgutting 
another. To write inftructively or agreeably on fuch topics, 
the author muft have feen and thought much. With extenfive 
and profound erudition, he ought to write fcientific principles 
of art; his very complex materials require to be combined with 
uncommon {kill ; and, after all, his work will fcarcely be in- 
telligible, unlefs he unites great precifion of ftyle with a 
happy talent for defcription. If the prefent * philofophical and 
critical’ hiftory does not, in every inflance, either excite or 

ratify the reader’s curiofity, the fault may, in a great meafure, 


be chargeable on the extreme difficulty of the fubjet. Gils 





Art. XXI. The Environs of London: being an hiftorical Aecount of 
the Towns, Villages, and Hamlets, within twelve Miles of that 


Capital: interfperfed with biographical Anecdotes. By the Rev. 
Daniel Lyfons, A.M. F.A.S. Chaplain to the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Orford. Vol. Il. and II. County o: Viddlefex. 410. 


each il. 11s. 6d. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies, 1795- 


T° the general character which we gave of this work in our 
account of the firft volume *, we have little material to 
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add. Nothing is more difficult in planning a topographical work, 
than to lay down juft fuch a fcheme with refpect to the choice 
and extent of materials, as fhall fuit the tafte of a majority of 
readers. That which, to many, will appear very 1 °4ir ar © 
prolix, will to many others feem replete with curic and 
important information ; and it is impoflible to be aflured betore- 
hand which of thefe clafles will be moft numerous. With 
refpect to ourfelves, while we acknowlege that thefe volumes 
have afforded us confiderable amufement, and that we think 
highly of the author’s induftry, candour, and good fenfe, we 
confefs that we fhould have been well fatisfied, if—by the 
omiffion of many pages of mere lifts of names, conveying no 
other information than that the owners ** lived and that they 
died,” of heraldic emb!azonments, of petty family hiftory, and 
of alliances, among perfons whofe utmoft claim to notice is 
a remote affinity with nobility—the matter had been reduced 
‘to one half of its prefent bulk :—-but, as we know that to many 
readers fuch particulars will be highly interefting, efpecially 
when referring to places to which they feel local attachments, 
we would not haftily condemn an induftrious writer for an 
obfcure diligence which may gratify thofe whom he may, 
poflibly, moft with to pleafe. 

As the circle defcribed in the author’s plan comprehends 
nearly the whole of the county of Middlefex, thefe volumes 
almoft affume the confequence of a county hiftory; and we re- 
commend it to his confideration, whether, by means of a 
detached fupplement, it might not be worth his while to render 
it entirely deferving of this appellation. ‘The objects of moft 
iniportance being of courfe thoie which are feated neareft to the 
metropolis, all the moft laborious part of the inveftigation is 
already executed; and we think that Mr. L. deferves peculiar 
credit for the clearnefs and accuracy with which he traces an 
hiftorical point, relative either to a public foundation, or to a 
matter of private property, through al] the viciffitudes of the 
times. As a fpecimen, we fhal] tranfcribe part of an article 
in which all readers may feel a degree of intereft—the account 
of that noble foundation, Chelfea Colleze: 

¢ The Royal Hofpital at Chelfea fiands a fmall diftance from the 
river-fide; it is built of brick, except the coins, cornices, pediments, 
and columns, which are of freeftone. ‘The principal building confitts 
of a large quadrangle, open on the fouth fide; in the centre ftands a 
bronze ftatue of the founder, Charles I]. in a Roman habit, the gift 
of Mr. Tobias Ruftat*. ‘The eaft and weft fides, each 365 feet in 
length ¢ » are principally occupied by wards for the penfioners; at 
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the extremity ef the for" is the governor’s houfe, in which there 


iss ty acdt cae ® ¢ 10 >m, furrounded with portraits of Charles I. 


sa lt, ” lliam .41. and his Queen; George II.; their prefent 
Iajefties, xc. Inthe centre of each of thefe wings, and in that of 
the north front, are pediments of freeftone, fupported by columns of 
the Doric order. In the centre of the fouth front is a portico, fup- 
orted by fimilar columns, and on each fide a piazza, onthe frieze of 
which is the following infcription: «* In suBsiDIUM ET LEVA- 
MEN EMERITORUM SENIO, BELLOQUE FRACTORUM, CONDI- 
piT CAROLUS SECUNDUS, AUXIT Jacozus SECUNDUS, PER- 
FECERE GuLieELMus ET Maria Rex er Recina, 16)0.’ 
The internal centre of this building is occupied by a large veilibule, 
terminating in a dome; on one fide is the chapel, and on the other 
the hall. The former was confecrated by B:ilhop Compton in the 
year 1691. It is about 1:0 feet in length, paved with black and 
white marble, and wainfcotted with Dutch oak. The altar-piece, 
which reprefents the afcenfion of our Saviour, was painted by Sebaf- 
tian Ricci*. A rich fervice of gilt plate, corfilling of a pair of mafly 
candletticks, feveral large chalices and flaggons, and a perforated 
fpoon, was given by James II.; the organ was the gift of Major 
Ingram. The hall, where the penfioners dine, is fituated on the 
oppofite fide of the veftibule, and is of the fame dimentions as tie 
chapel. At the upper end is a large picture of Charles II. on horie- 
back, the gift of the Earl of Ranelagh; it was defigned by Verrio, 
and finifhed by Henry Cooke ¢. The whole length of the principal 
building, as it extends from eail to weit, is 790 feet; a wing having 
been added at each end of the north fide of the great quadrangle, 
which forms part of a fmaller court. Thefe courts are occupied by 
various offices, and the infirmaries; the latter are kept remarkably 
neat, and fupplied with hot, cold, and vapour baths. To the north 
of the college is an inclofure of about thirteen acres, planted with 
avenues of limes and horfe-chefnuts; and towards the fouth, extenfive 
gardens. ‘The whole of the premifes confiits of about fifty acres. 

« The eftablifhment of the Royal Hofpital or College at Chelfea, 
confifts of a governor, lieutenant-governor, major, two chaplains, an 
organift, a phyfician, furgeos, apothecary, fecretary, iteward, trea- 
furer, controller, clerk of the works, and various fubordinate officers. 
The number of ordinary penfioners is 336; thefe men muit have been 
twenty years in his Majeity’s fervice; but fuch as have been maimed 
or difabled, may be admitted at any period. The number of thofe 
who can enjoy the advantages of this eftablifhment, being fo {mall in 
proportion to that of the brave veterans who itand in need of them, 
the prefent governor, very much to his credit, has made a rule, that 
except under very particular circuinftances, no perfon fhall be ad- 
mitted into the houfe under fixty years of age; by this means the 
benefit of the charity is appropriated with much greater certainty to 
thofe who are its moft proper objeéts. The penfioners who live in 
the houfe (commonly calied the in-penfioners) are provided with 
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clothes (an uniform of red lined with blue) ; lodging and diet; befides 
which they have an allowance of eight-pence a week, The college 
being confidered as a military ettablifhment, the penfioners are 
obliged to mount guard, and to perform other garrifon duty. They 
are divided into eight companies, each of which has its proper com- 

lement of officers, ferjeants, corporals, and drummers. The officers, 
who have the nominal rank of captain, lieutenant, and enfign, are 
chofen from the molt meritorious old ferjeants in the army, and have 
an allowance of three fhillings and fixpence per week; the ferjeants 
have two fhillings; the corporals and drummers ten-pence. Two 
ferjeants, four corporals, and fifty-two of the moft able privates, are 
appointed by the King’s fign-manual, to aét as a patrol on the road from 
Chelfea to Pimlico, for which duty they have an additional allowance. 
The patrol confifts of half the number here mentioned, the duty being 
taken alternately. There is likewife in the ccllege a {mail corps, 
called the light horfemen, thirty-four in number, who are allowed 
two fhillings per week, and are chofen indifcriminately out of any of 
the regiments of cavalry. ‘The various fervants of the college, among 
whom are twenty-fix nurfes, make the whole number of its inhabitants 
about five hundred and fifty. ‘here are alfo belonging to the efta- 
blifhment, four hundred ferjeants, who are out-penfioners, and re- 
ceive a fhilling a day; thefe are calied King’s letter-men, and are 
appointed, half by the Governor, and half by the Secretary at War. 
The number of private out-penfioners is unlimited; their allowance 
is five-pence per day, and they are always paid half a year’s penfion 
jn advance. ‘Their number has been much increafed fince the paffing 
ofthe militia aét ; they are now upwards of twenty-one thoufand, and 
are difperfed all over the three kingdoms, at their various occupa- 
tions, being liable to be called unon to periorm garrifon duty as invalid 
companies in time of war. ‘The expences of this noble inftitution 
(excepting about 70001]. which arifes from poundage of the houfehold 
troops *, and is applied towards the payment of the out-penfioners) 
are defrayed by an annual fum voted by parliament, The yearly ex- 
pence of the houfe eflablifhment, including the falaries of the officers, 
repairs, and other incidental charges, varies from 25,0001, to 
28,000]. The internal affairs of the hofpital are regulated by com. 
miffioners appointed by the crown, and confifling of the governor, 
lieGtenant-governor, and fome of the principal officers of ftate, who 


hold a board, as occafion requires, for the paying of out-penfions, 
and other befinefs.’ 


grat the end of the third volume is a table of the population of 
the-di ferent parifhes, which would be highly inftru@ive were 
its acqugacy worthy of reliance ; fince feveral of them are among 
the mit populous in the outfkirts cf the metropolis, as Stepney, 
Pantras, Marybone, Sic. :—but two things appear on the very 
faee of it, which are material deductions from its utility : 
aft, we find that the people have not been actually numbered exe 
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cept in a very few initances, and thofe fome of the mere coun- 
try parifhes ; fo that the proportion of individuals to a houfe, as 
taken from them, may be, and propebiy is, Very erroneous, when 


applied to the parifhes making part of London. We have alfo 
reafon to fufpect, 2dly, that the numeration of howfes is far from 
correct, and in many inftances is probably that of taxed houfes 
only ; for, in the very introduction to the table, Hackney is faid 
to have 2339 houfes; whereas in the table itfelf itis flated only 
at 1600. We are forty to be fo often compelled to obferve, that /' 
the topographical works of the day contribute very little to en- 
lighten us on the prefent fiate of our country. 
Several places accompany thele volusies. 
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TH inglifh language, though admirable for its ftrength and 
copioutnels, is perhaps of all the languages in Europe the 
moftirregular. This in a great meafure may be afcribed to its 
compound nature; our terms in philofophy are derived moftly 
from the Greek ; in fortification, from the French; in navigae 
tion, from the Durch ; and an Incredible number of Latin words 
have been naturalized into our language. The pronunciation of 
every foreign word, thus naturalized, fhould be determined by 
the rules of that language from which it was derived ; and this 
we find irequently to be the cafe: yet the deviations from this 
practice are fo numerous as to baflle every attempt to eftablifh 
any fylte my and are refolvable only into caprice. “The power of 
the vowels in every language in Europe, although exprefled by 
the fame alphabetic character, are eflentially different: hence 
arifes the variety of founds exprefled by the fame vowel in 
Englifh ; and, although the pronunciation may fometimes be 
regulated by derivation or potition, yet no certain rule can be 
eftablifhed. This is one zreat caufe of the difficulties of which 
foreigners complain in learning Eoglith. 

The Englith language is new fpoken in every quarter of the 
globe; and, as it is the vernacular tongue of the States of 


America, it may be no unpleating fpeculation to confider the 
wide difufion of Engliih literature at fome future period, when 
that vait conirent fhall be thoroughly inhabited: but, while 
this contemplation flatters our pride, it fhould excite our induf- 
try; and that language, which ts to be the vehicle of informa- 
tion to fo large a portion of the human race, ought to be culti- 
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vated with the greateft attention. Mr. Smith in the work before 
us appears to have beftowed much thought and labour on the fub- 
ject, andhis plan feems fenfible and judicious. He obfervesthat— 


‘ To reprefent 33 acknowleged and different vowels and confonants, 
or rather vocal and confonant founds, there are only 26 diftin@ 
characters ; and of thefe, two are fuperfluous, namely c and q, hav- 
ing the founds of s or k; and two others, j and x, are undoubtedly 
the marks of the compound founds, edzh, and gz, or ks, to be found 
exafily in the words, edge, eggs, axe: thus all the eficient marks are 
reduced to 223; Ww hich, at the very leaft, are to point out the pronun- 
ciation of 33 diftina and different foends. Itis faid, at the very leaf, 
becaufe there are one or two more, concerning the nature and place of 
which grammarians are not agreed; fuch as y and w, when they 
begin words and fyllables, and fo partake of the nature of confonants. 
From this reprefentation, it may eafily be conceived with what diffi. 
culty every attempt to teach the pronunciati ion of our bangeage mutt be 
attended ; having fo great a variety of articulate founds, and fo {mall 
a number of letters to reprefent them, the unavoidable refult has been, 
that many of our confonants have been the reprefentatives of two arti- 
culations ; all our vowel marks ttand for three or mere different founds ; 
and fome of thele, combined, have no lefs than nine different powers, 
or diltinct modes of prompects ttion. On account of fuch ccnfufion and 
difficulty, all our orthoe; pifts, or teachers of pronunciation, have been 
obliged either to change the orthography « Fhe lar cuape, ortoinvent 
a fufficient number of arb’ trary mar rks, to be placed over eve ry fylla- 
ble in each word, ir all their aitonaties. Pollowing their example, 
IT muft be allowed a certain number of data. It will be neceilary, 
likewite, that thefe be well underflood, and treafured up in the memory; 
but above all, I think it advantageous, both to fo reigners and natives, 
who with to acquire a juft articulation and true pronunciation of the 
Englifh, that we procced from wihai is more eafy and fimple, to what 
may be more difficult and complicated. As | mean to make no al- 
teration in the common way of fpeliing the eg but only to ufe in- 
difcriminately the Roman and Italic chara@ers, | begin with Jay ying 
before the reader thefe two alphabets, in their or ondioary arrangement, 
however improper I may think it, and place oppofite to each letter a 
French word, or combination of French fe ters, to afcertain, as nearly 
as poflible, the ufual manner of naming them. 


The preface is fenfible, and well written ; and we think that 
we can fafely recommend the work as a molt ufeful affiftant to 
thofe foreigners who wifh to acquire a juft pronunciation of 

Englith, and it may be read with profit even by the E vglith 
etalar, We fhall not at prefent enter intoa minute examina- 
sion of it, as we are told that it is only an abridgment of a 
larger work, which the author inteids very foon to make public, 
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ABERDEEN, Account of the 

** puerperal fever of, 316. 

Africa, modern accounts of the 
governments, foils, and produc- 
tions of that part of the globe, 
155. Unhappy ftate of the 
kingdom of Dahomy, t59. Re- 
markable f{peech of a negro 
king in defence of arbitrary 
power, &c. 161. 

Agriculture, its connexion with 
chemiftry, 69. Oxygenation, 

70. Fallowing, 71. Lord Dun- 
donald’s improvements, 72. 
Manures, 174. Soils, 1765. 
Food of plants, 7d, Coal, 176. 
Charcoal, 177. Salts, 178. 
Enumeration of manures, 7d. 
Agriculture of France, 204. 
Letters and papers on, pub- 
lifhed by the Bath Society, in 
their 7th vol. 404. 

Aleppo, account of the treatment 
of the ladies there, in the Ha- 
rems, 252.  Vifittng ceremo- 
nies among the ladies of .gif- 
ferent Harems, 746. Ceremo- 
nies at admitting the vifits of 
phyficians, 254. 

Alps, maritime, travels in, 212. 
City of Coni, 214. Paflage of 
the Col de Tende, ib. General 
reflections on the original pro- 
duction of fuch vaft mountains, 
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Angelo, M. Anecdotes relating 
to, 201. 

Ariflecracy, ftyled an Every-day 
Defpotifm, 187. 

Arifjoile, his Poetic critically invef- 
tigated, 122. Opinions of va- 
rious critics, 123. Mr. Pye’s 
difcuflions of the unities of time 
and place, 1b. Of fevera! par- 
ticulars relative to the drama, 
124. Of Dramatic /adl, 126. 

4rtifts, the emulation of, produce 
tive of mifchievousconfequences, 
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Athens, principles of the govern- 
ment of, explained, 402. 
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Barlow, Joel, officioufly exhorts 
the Piedmontefetorcvolt againt 
their eltablithed government, 
448. 

Barometer, a new portable one de- 
fcribed, 185. 

Barrington, the faraous p’ck- 
pocket, writes an account of 
his tranfportation to New South 
Wales, 474. His performance 
not contemptible, 475. Gets 
into a reputable office at Botany 
Bay, id. 

Barthelemy, M. anecdotes of his 
life, 558. Hisadmirable work, 


the travels of Anacharfis, 560. 

His death, 24. 
Batalba, defigns of the royal 
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rr ita of, 43, Hitlory of, 
Billing ly, M » His valuable ac- 


count of experiments on differ- 
ent breeds of fheep, 409. 

Binns, Dr. treatment of hamor- 
hages, 399. 

Black, Dr. cafe of Angina Peforis, 
with remarks, 398. 

Blackbird, Mrs. Darwall’s verfes 
on hearing one fing, gs. 

Blood, natural hiftory of, 75. 
Serum, &c. 476. Vafcular 
fyftem, 77. Inflammation, 78. 
abfceffes, 84. 

Blumenbach, Prof. his anatomical 
ftudies, 571. nove. 

Brecknock, journey from to Tre- 
calile deicribed, 270. 

Broughton, Mr. his account of the 
turnip-cabbage, 408. Me- 
thed of drefling for the table, 
7. Valuable as a fea-ftore, 
409. 

Brunonian do&rines, in medi- 
cine, fome account of, 291. 
Buffalo, of America, defcribed, 
406. Affecting circumilance 
refpecting the cruel flaughter of 
Buffaloes by the hunters, 7d. 
Great value of this animal, 


407. 
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Ez/far, his literary character, 373. 

Camper, Prof. general contents 
of his works, 570. 

Cartwright, Major, his notions 
refpecting commonwealth go- 
vernment, 38. On the ter- 
mination of the prefent war 
with France, 41. His alarm 
on account of the late bills for 
altering the criminal law of 
England, 453- Acknowleges 
his former friendihip for Mr. 
Pitt changed inio enmity, 
454+ 

Chemifiry, curious papers relative 
to, from the Irifh T'ranfactions, 
131. 


Chemijfry, quettions and definitions 
in, 505. 

Chri; conjeétures whether any 
images or pictures of him were 
preferved among the primitive 
Chriftians, 576. 

Clergy of Scotland, forry charac- 
ter of themin the 11thand s2th 
centuries, 40l. 

Cols, Sir Edward, deficient with 
refoe& to his knowlege of the 
hiftory of Ireland, 365. 

Colleze feait, fee Oe. 

Commerce llyled a will-with-a-wifp, 
and why, 187. 

Commonwealth, Maj. Cartwright’s 
notions of, 36. Dr. Hodgion’s 
notions of, 55. 

Cendorcet, Marquis de, fome ac. 
count of, 544. Polihumous 
work of, on the human mind, 
ib. Analyfis of, 545- Brief 
judgment of the talents of this 

elebrated perfon, 547. Charg- 
ed with ingratitude tothe Duke 
de la Rochefoucald, 557. 

Cor n, the prefent {carcity + how, 

in one refpect, to be remedied, 


433+ 


Coriawallis, Lord, his condué in 
India compared with that of the 
great Duke of Ormond in Ire- 
land, 364. The preference 
given to Lord C. id. 

Corre/pondence with the Reviewers, 
R. Hall, on the impreffion of 
reality in theatrical reprefenta- 
tions, 119. 3B. Edwards, on 
negro flavery, 288. ‘The Li- 
brarian of Ayr, on the difheuly 
of procuring Monthly Reviews 
in Scotland, 360. <A dorderer, 
relative to the article on He- 

aldry, in November Review, 

79. +A. Freilon, relative to 
2 paffage in Parfons’s work cx 
| Monuments. &&c. ib. The Editor 
of Curiofities of Literature, rela- 
tive to Virgil, 480. 

Crowell, Richard, fuppofed ta 
have loft the protectorate 
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merely through his incapacity, 
ood, extraordinary and fatal 
cafe of, 396. 
Currie, Dr. his obfervations on 
the ufe of the digitalis purpurea, 
in the cure of dropfy, 393. 


D 


Davies, Sir John, how far com- 
petent with refpect to his ac- 
quaintance with the hiftory and 
laws of Ireland, 365. 

Davis, Mr. his account of the 
management of woods in the 
weftern counties, 405. 

Deuth, from fuffocation, &¢, in- 
quiry into the nature of, 334. 

» punifhment by, how far 
neceflary, 567. Experimental 
proofs of its inutility, 569. 

Debt, national, eftimate of, as it 
ftood in 1795, 435: 

Democracy, the {pirit of, ruinous 
to France, 385. 

Devonfbire, antient architecture 
of, 283. Agriculture of, 284. 
knowlege of the inhabitants 
in mining, 285. Commerce, 
286. 

D’ I/raeli, Mr, his fentiments re- 
{petting the Literary character 
inveftigated, 381 —389. 

Door, in Phyfic, humourous ac- 
count of the genus and fpecies 
of, 289. 

Duel, ~ of a remarkable 
one with all the ceremonies of 
chivalry, 243. 

Dumouriex, General, anecdotes of 
his life, 548. His meritorious 
conduét while at the head of the 
Republican forces, 550. Blam- 
ed for his treachery when he 
withdrew, 26. 

Dwarf, Ruffian, curious account 
of a female one,—-a woman of 
great age, 562. 

Dyfopia, Dr. Guthrie’s account 
of that extraordinary difeafe, 
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E 
Earth, philofophically confidered 


as nutritive to plants, 177. 
Euripides, lines tranflated from 
his Lphigenia in Aulis, 316. 


F 


Farms, moderately large, in what 
mee preferable to {maller, 


F ibis, Archbifhop, biographical 
account of, 24. 

Fever, puerperal, of Aberdeen, 
Dr. Gordon’s account of, 316. 

Field, Mr. Fatal cafe of croup, 
with diffeétion and remarks, 

6. 

Fife, fofil, curious particulars re- 
lative to thofe of Monte Bolca, 
18, 

Fifber, Dr. his obfervations on 
the coal-works at Whitehaven, 
21. 

Flexman, Dr. 
237. 

Flints, made to ferve the purpofe 
of candles, 21. 

Fothergill, Dr. inftance of a fatal 
pulmonary confumption, 396. 

Fox-glove, fee Currie. 

France, diftreffed condition of with 
regard tothedepreciatior of her 
affignats, 145. Young’s travels 
in, 203. Agriculture there, 
204. Political economy, 211. 
Barlow’s advice to the pri- 
wileged orders of, 300. Gif- 
ford’s general hiftory of, con- 
cluded, 319. Argument againft 
continuing the prefent French 
war, 325. Lord Auckland’s 
remarks on the circumftances 
of the war, 330. Account of 
the expedition toQuiberon,3 32, 
France the aggreffor in the pre- 
fent war, 423. Dumouriez’s 
fentiments on the proceedings 
of the convention, 482. On 
the ill confequences of demo- 
cracy in France, 385. On 

the 


fome account of, 
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the finances, 487- On the 
army, 489. ~-His opinion in 
favour of the refloration of 
monarchy, 493. M. D’iver- 
nois’s objections to the conduct 
of the Convention, 497. Mad. 
Roland’s charaéter of leading 
men in Revolutionary affairs, 
506. Gen. Montefquieu’s de- 
fence of the meafure of ifiving 
affignats, 517—519. Count 
de Tilly’s invectives againit the 
Revolution, 552. Thinks that 
the King might have prevented 
itand ought to havedone {0,55 3. 
His partial defcription of his 
own country, 554. The down- 
fal of the Republic the great end 
of his labours and publications, 
555+ Incongruity of his plans, 
556. Charges againit Con- 
dorcet, 557+ 

Funding, the fyftem of, condemn- 
ed, 305. 


G 


Gaitfeell, Mr. his cafe of Pem- 
phigus, 393. His obfervations 
on the external abforption of 
emetic tartar and arfenic, 394. 

Garret, Dr. cafe of Petechic, 
with obfervations, 398. 

Gelen, undefervedly reckoned 
among the tyrants of Syracufe, 

4t- 

Genet, M. favourable reports of 
his chara¢ter, 507. Doubied, 
ib, 

Genius and ingenuity defcriminat- 
ed, 200. 

a——-, men of, their characters 
and general tenor of conduct 
inveftigated, 382. 

Gentoos, cutom among, of wives 
burning themfelves alive, with 
the dead body of the hufband, 
192. Defcription of the cere- 
mony, from a late initance, 74. 

Germany, travels in, 243. An 
evening-{fcene, ata village near 


Bonn, defcribed, 243. German 
Incivility to travellers, 245. 
Gilpin, John, the celebrated hue 

mourous ftory of, criticiled,263. 

Government, origin of, divine, 
&c. 169. Tory principles of, 
defended againtt Locke, 4. T. 
Paine’s ideas of, 332. That 
of antient Athens explained, 
402. ‘The Englifh government 
libelled, 443. 

Graydon, Mr. his account of fith 
inclofed in ftone, 18. Supple- 
ment to his account, 183. 

Greek verb, fee Vincent. 

Grenier, Vilc. de, his new order 
of battle, 1n fea-fight,criticifed, 
297. 

Guyon, Mad. her fanaticifm fafci- 
nates the great Fenelon, 26, 


H 


Hamburgh, account of the excellent 
management of the Foor there, 
66. 

Hamilzon, (Dr. Hugh,) on the 
power of fixed cauttic alkaline 
faits to prelerve the Aicth of ani- 
mals from putrefaction, 13 3. 

——-, (Dr. Archibald,) on a 
new portable barometer, 184, 

———-, (Dr. Huch,) on the new 
barometer, farther improved, 
155. 

Farrijon, Dr. three cafes of ty- 
phus iuccetsiully treated, 394. 

Hawkefwerth, Dr. his cranflation 
of Pelemachus, Dr. Gregory’s 
edition of, 24. 

Hicalth, cautions with refpe& to 
the medical cure of, 299. 

Flen-blinane/s, fee Dyjcpia, 

Hepatiiis Suppurans, remarkable 
Cale Of, 3Zil. 

Hera/dry, inttrumental in im- 
proving works of art, 135. 
Hiftorical anecdotes relative to, 
135. The fcience of, ufeful 
to the hiflorian, 312. Laws; 

of, with reipeét to duels, 247. 

Remarkable 
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Remarkable account of a duel, 
with all the etiquette of chi- 
valry, 248. 

Holland, travelsin, 242. Paff- 
are from Amfterdam to Ut- 
recht defcribed, 74. 

Homer, his tomb faid to be found 
in the ifland of Nios, or los, 
429. ConjeCtures on this fup- 
poied difcovery, 74. 

Huttox, Dr. his theory of the 
origin of ftogy fubftances in- 
veiticated, 16. 


I and J. 


Fobnfon, Dr. Sam. his character 
attacked, 377. Defended, 379. 

Fones, Sir William, Mr. Hayley’s 
elegy on the death of, 292. 
Extracts from, 293. Pathetic 
addre{s to Lady Jones, the wi- 
dow of the juftly-lamented Sir 
William, 294. 

Ireland, parliament of, its judica- 
ture of independency afferted, 
365. The right of the Ro- 
man Catholics of that country, 
to equal privileges with their 
Proteftant fellow-fubje&s al- 
ferted, 369. 

Furies, fee Ode. 


K 

Kippis, Rev. Dr. his amiable 
character, 312. 

Kirwan, Mr. his meteorological 
obfervations, 12. Ona _ the 
igneous origin of ftone, 16. His 
inquiry concerning manures 
and their feveral beneficial 
effects, 174. On anew earth 
found near Strontion in Scot- 
land, 182. 

Kite, Mr. his account of the me- 
dicinal effects of the yellow re- 
fin from Botany Bay, 394. 
His two papers on the finall- 

POX, 395+ ; 

Knight, Mr. his lanalcape , apoem, 
criticifed, 62. 


L 
Lancafter, John, Duke of, afferts 


his right to the crown of Spain, 
46. His tomb defcribed, 74. 

Le Brun, charatter of, 506. 

Leicefler, town of, its origin, &¢. 
48. Hiftorical fketch of, 49. 
Eminent perfons of, 74. Anti- 
qGuities, 50. 

Leominfier, town of, fome ac- 
count of, 441. 

Leonardo da Vinci, anecdote of, 
202. 

Lettjfom, Dr. account of the an- 
guitura bark, and its ufe in the 
cure of low fever, 398. His 
remarks op the Angina Scarla- 
tina, 399» Hints refpecting 
Newgate, 7. 

Lime-water, experiments with, 
1382. 

Literary Fund, miftakenly faid to~ 
have died away, 382, the note, 

Lotteries, briefly but feverely cen- 
fured, 304. 

Louis XVI. his charaéer, 503. 
A man of no extraordinary fa- 
culties, 25. 


M 
Malden, Mr. cafe of fpafm or 


convulfion, fuccefsfully treated, 


Manufafures ftyled the firkt root of 
low vices, 187. 

Manures. See Agriculture. See 
Kirwan. 

Mar/fball, Mr. his remark on Mr. 
Knight’sLand/cape, a poem, 62. 

Meagher, Tho. an improvement on 
furveying, 185. 

Metafiafio, obfervations on his 
dramas, 373. 

Meteorology. See Kirwan. See alfo 

_ Pe the 

Meziriac, Bachet, encomium on 
that eminent philologift, 531. 

Miller, Mr. on the nature and 

limits 
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limits of certainty and probabi- 
hty, 183. 

Monge, M. his charakter, 506. 

Monte Bolca, the foffil fit of, de- 
fcribed, 19. 

Monte/quieu, Gen. fuppofed to 
have proje&ed the French af- 
fignats, 517. His defence of 
that meafure, 519. His poli- 
tical condu& quettioned, 7. 

Moore, Mark, his adventures 
founded in fact, 116. 

Mountains, refle&tions on the ori- 
ginal production of, 215. 

Mudge, Dr. on the method of 
treating the fiftula in ano, 394. 


N 


Naval Ta@ics, writers on, 296. 

Nerves, vifceral, pathological ob- 
fervations on their functions, 
311. 

New Teflament, obfervations re- 
{pecting the MS. copies of, 
28. ‘The Syriac and other 
verfions of, 2g. Remarks on 
the office of a tranflator of, 30. 
Codex Beza, 342. Various read- 
Ings, 3 

Northumberland, town of, (in Ame- 
rica,) fituation of, 102. 


O 


Ode to the juries, on the late ftate- 
trials, 313. 

—— on acollege feaft-day, 314. 

Ormond, the great Duke of, in the 
reign of Charles I. his character 
impeached, 363. 

Oxford, univerfity of, july com. 
plimented on their valuable edi- 
tion of the ethic treaties of 
Plutarch, by the late Profeffor 
Wyttenbach, 534. 


P 


Paine, T. his notion of the firft 
principles of government, 332. 
His Age of Reafon reprobated, 
352. His charatier, 507. 

Parables of the Gofpe!, not im- 


proper fubjeéts for poetry, 52d. 
Attempted in French, 521. 

Parmefan cheefe, how made, Mr. 
A. Young’s account, 209. 

—— Mr. Pryce’s account, 407. 

Percival, Dr. experiment on the 
folution of lead by lime, 181. 

Perfecution, religious, juilly ex. 
ploded, 187. 

Petrarch, fonnets of, with an Eng- 
lith tranflation, 431. 

Plato, theological do€rines of; 
276. 

Poetic Extrads in this vol. viz. 
from Beresford’s Virgil, 3. 
Pitt’sVirgil, 4. ‘Taylor’s Tranf- 
lation of Cupid and Piyche from 
Apuleius, 54. Call to the 
Country, 91. Ricnards’s Aa- 
tilda, 1b, Wafey’s Corfica, 93. 
Mrs. Darwall’s Poems, 95. Fa- 
feion, apoem, 97. Watfon’s 
England preferved, a play, 98: 
Fawcet’s War, a poem, 258. 
Parfons’s Account of Monument: 
and Painted Glafs, 266. Acade- 
mical Contributions, 313+ Impe- 
rial Epijtle from Kien Long, 337+ 
Rutt’s Sympathy be st 339° 
Peter Pindar’s Royal Tour, &c. 
340. The Meviad, a poem, 
419. Tranflations from Petrarch; 
and Metattafio, 431. Peter 
Pindar’s Leufad, CantoV. 456. 
HisConventionBill;an ode,458. 
Butler’s Bagatelles, 459. The 
Summers Day, 461. Elegy on 
the Death of Mr. Tuppen, 462. 


by Dr. Ki; pis, &c. 464. 

Pots, ancient, difficulty of tranf- 
lating, 3. Inftanced in Virgil, 
z. Specimens of Mr. Beref- 
ford’s verfion, 3. 

Pcifons, mineral, 312. 

Pcor, commendable provifion for, 
at Hamburgh, 66. Ufeful 
hints relative to the diftrefles of 
the lower claffes of the people, 
113. Obfervations on the fate 
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of the labouring poor of France, 
211. Hints relative to the 
poor’s-rate, 313. 

Potatoes, their ufefulnefs in making 
bread and ftarch, 113. 

Pryce, Mr. his account of the 
mode of making Parmefan 
cheefe, 407. 

Putrefation, procefs of, 565. 


Q 


Quiberon-Bay, account of the ex- 
pedition to, 332. 


R 


Rain-gages, obfervations on, fee 
Garnet, Gough, Copland. 

Reform, parliamentary, plans of by 
the Friends of the People, 224. 

Rienzo, Nic. Gab. fome account 
of that famous patriot of modern 
Rome, 537. 

Rioufe, M. his account of the 
heroic behaviour of Madame 
Roland, in her laft moments, 

11. 

Roland, Mad. her 2d appeal, &e 
soz. Her character of Louis 
XVI. 503. Of Le Brun, 5c6, 
Of Monge, 74. Of Genett, 
507. The Rev. David Williams, 
2h. T. Paine, 508. Charloite 
Corday, 50g. Collot d’ Her- 
bois, 76. Her letter to M. 
Bofc, 510. Her behaviour in 
her laft moments, 511. Her ap- 
peal, part 3d, 512. Charged 
with indelicacy in fome particu- 
lars, i. Her extraordinary 
progrefs in ftudying the works 
of learned men, 513. Her pic- 
ture of berfelf, 514. 

Ruffa, antiquities in, 561. 


S 


Scotland, bad character of the 
clergy there, before the Re- 
formation, 401. 

Sea, beautiful defcription of an 
evening, in a voyage, 245. 
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Shat/peare, obfervations on feveral 
of his plavs, 125—132. Mo- 
dern (fatirical) imitations of, 
2 

Ships, theory and practice of rig- 
ging and working, 295. Writers 
on naval tactics, 296. 

Ship-timber, prefent fcarcity of, 
406. 

Sierra-Leone, colony of, flate of, 
fince its devaftation by the 
French, 439. Ettimate of the 
damage, 440. 

Sims, Dr. James, on the internal 
ufe of filverin the epilepfy,399. 

Small-pox, cafes of, 395. Re- 
markable inftance of a cond 
infection, 7. 

Spain, obfervations on the fituation 
of that country, 374. 

Spedding, Mr. his machine for 
lighting coal-mines by ftriking 
flints avainit fteel, 21. 

Stolberg , Co unt, his account of 
Tell’s chapel, near Alforf, 535. 
Of Geneva, 536. Of Rome, 76. 
Of the ftatue of the Gladiator, 
537. Of the Belvidere Apollo, 

28. Ofthe Antinous, 74. OF 
Naples, 26. Of the Lazaroni, 
539. OF T arento, §41. Of 
Mefiina, 74. Curious particulars 
relative to the earthquakes in 
Sicily, 7H. Svracufe, 76. Chae 
racter of Gelon, 76. Archie 
medes, 542. TTheocritus, 74. 
Antient condition of Sicily, 74, 
Remarkable flory of a dog, 
$43. Account of the different 
kinds of wheat cultivated in Si- 
cily, 74. 

Stones, igneous origin of difcuffed, 
See Kirwan. See Hutton. 

Strontionite. See Kiravan. 

Su iperfiition the opprobrium of the 
b uman uncderi! hs ding, 187. 


_ 
Jartars, their abominable traffic 
in young women, 190. 
Taxation, 
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Vaxation, obfervations relative to, 
302. Plan for the abolition of 
all taxes raifed by colle&tors, 


[. 
Turhilly, Marquis of, his agricul- 
tural improvements in France, 
207. All deftroyed, 7d. 
Turks, their government, religion, 
and morals, in what refpects 
grofsly mifreprefented, 188. 


V 


Vincent, Dr. his bypothefis of the 
origination of the Greek verb, 
309. 


Vinci, Leonardo da. See Leonardo. 

Virgil, {pecimens of Engliih ver- 
fions of, 3. ‘That great poet 
attacked by Mr. DD’ liraelt, 355. 
Defended, id. 

Vortigern and Reweng, a {atirical 
performance, 233. 


WwW 
Hales, travels in, 270, Character 


of the Welfh people, 273. ‘The 
ladies, 15. Hofpitality of the 
gentlemen, 274. 

Waller, Sir William, the partia- 


t 


mentarian general, his apology 
for the part he took againtt the 
crown intcreft, 4238. 
War, the firft mifery of mankind, 
87. Poetica Philippic againit, 
58. Sea-fight celcri ved, 259. 
at Oe 
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ivilized war 
prefented,250. Poetic inveaive 
againit wars in general, 268. 
The prefent war between Eng- 
Jand and France afferted to be 
an agere/ior on the part of the 


S 


oo «4 
latter, 423 Good Lyi, de- 
precating war, 404. 


Water, medicinal, fulphureous, 
method of preparing, 1§1,. 
Ufeful in the cure of the chronic 
rheumatifm and cutaneous dif. 
orders, 181. 

Wheat, curious account of the dif» 
ferent kinds of, cultivated in 
Sicily , with peculiar advantages, 


Wieland, the celebrated writer, 
(German,) chara@erized, 522. 
His works colle&ed, #6. His 
Agathon analyfed, 523. 

Williams, David, his charatter 
advantageoufly drawn, 507. 

Wimpey, Mr. gives a {triking in- 
ftance of the prefent fcarcity of 
fhip-timber, 406. 

Winterbotham, Mr. writes the Hif- 
tory of the North American 
States, in Newgate, 471. 

Withers, Mr. his fingular narra. 
tive of acafe of fuppofed fecond 
{mall-pox, 395. 

Hoods, in the weftern counties, 
good management of, 405. 
Not reduced, of Jate years, fo 
much as has been generally 
imagined, 26, 

Wyttenbach, Prof. his edition of 
Plutarch appreciated, 529. Fol- 
lows the edit. of Xylander, 533. 


Hisdea:h sh 





Yy 
doung, Mr. his account of the 
making of Parmefan cheeie, 
zog. Of the general agricul- 
ture of France, i6. 


Zz, 
Zcppa, Sonnet of, in Italian and 


English, 432. 
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